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SENATE RESOLUTION 195 


Reported by Mr. Green 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SratTEs, 
February 8, 1956. 
Resolved, That the report of the proceedings of the thirty-seventh 
biennial meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at West Hartford, Connecticut, June 26 to July 1, 1955, be 
printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 
Attest: 
Feiton M. Jounstron, Secretary. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Te 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1956. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit the proceedings of the 37th meeting of the con- 


vention, held at the American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, 
Conn., June 26 to July 1, 1955, inclusive. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
Leonarp M. Exnsrap, President. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House. 








LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


THE ConvENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DrE4rF, 


January 6, 1956. 
Apert W. Atwoop, M. A., LL. D., 
President, Board of Directors, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with section 4 of the act of incorporation 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved 
January 26, 1897, a report is to be made to Congress, through the 
president of Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., of “such por- 
tions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be 
of general public interest and value concerning the education of the 
deaf.” 

In agreement with the above request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a comprehensive report containing such papers and addresses 
as may be of special interest or of historic value, all of which were 
presented at the 37th meeting, held at the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., June 26 to July 1, 1955, inclusive. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before the 
Congress ? 

Very truly yours, 
Sister Anna Rosg, 
Secretary, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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FOREWORD 


Contained herewith are the complete proceedings of the 37th meet- 
ing of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf held at 
West Hartford, Conn., June 26-July 1, 1955. The addresses, papers, 
panel «liscussions, and other material herein recorded should be of 
inestimable value to educators of the deaf and to others interested in 
this area of education. 

The volume includes everything of value which can be reproduced 
in a written report. All material presented at general meetings was 
carefully preserved. Papers and summaries were secured from all 
sectional group meetings and assembled along with the reports from 
the general sessions. 

The report from the joint meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf is subtended as a part of the week’s 
deliberations dealing with the education of the deaf. 

The editor wishes to express his thanks and appreciation to the 
following people who assisted in the preparation of this volume: 

To Mrs. Pauline V. Graham, administrative aid to the superin- 
tendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf, for the preparation of all 
material and papers dealing with the section meetings and for as- 
sembling the whole report in chronological form. 

To Mrs. Lee Cullum Sanders and Mr. J. M. Smith, Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, for valuable assistance in the rez ding and preparation 
of proofs. 

To Mr. Thomas Dillon, treasurer of the convention, for his list of 
members of the convention as it appears in the early pages of this 
report. 

To Mr. William H. Wannall, printing clerk, United States Senate, 
for his interest, advice, and suggestions in the preparation of this 
volume. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wim J. McCrore, 
Editor, 387th Proceedings. 
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ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Michigan ; 
S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, of 
Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts ; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Colorado; 
and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and members 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their associates and 
successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a body politic and 
corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the “Convention of Ameri- 
ean Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the education of the deaf on 
the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and by that name it may sue, 
plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or equity, and may use and have 
a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the 
promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the Presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its offi- 
cers shall deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the edu- 
eation of the deaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 

































MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “First Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.”’) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Kighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
Eleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, IIL, July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Highteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25—July 3, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, lowa, June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27—July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Ill., June 17-21, 1935. 
Thirtieth—New York, N. Y., June 20-25, 1937. 
Thirty-first—Berkeley, Calif., June 18—23, 1939. 
Thirty-second—Fulton, Mo., June 23-27, 1941. 
Thirty-third—St. Augustine, Fla., June 16—20, 1947. 
Thirty-fourth—Jacksonville, Ill, June 19-24, 1949. 
Thirty-fifth—Fulton, Mo., June 17-22, 1951. 
Thirty-sixth—Vancouver, Wash., June 28—July 3, 1953. 
Thirty-seventh—West Hartford, Conn., June 26—July 1, 1955. 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS 


. Christopher Morgan 
2. Thomas Day, Connecticut 
3. John W. Andrews, Ohio 
. James H. Skinner, Virginia 
5. Rev. J. M. Sturtevant 
. Harvey P. Peet, New York 
. Rev. Collins Stone, Connecticut 
. W. W. Turner, Connecticut 
. Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin 
. Edward Miner Gallaudet, District of Columbia 
. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois 
. Warring Wilkinson, California 
. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois 
. Wesley O. Connor, Georgia 


VIII 





AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


20. Edward Miner Gallaudet, District of Columbia 


. Percival Hall, District of Columbia 
. Newton F. Walker, South Carolina 


5. John W. Jones, Ohio 


. Frank M. Driggs, Utah 

. Elbert A. Gruver, Pennsylvania 
. Thomas 8. MecAloney, Colorado 
. Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey 

. Harris Taylor, New York 

. Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland 


2. Elwood A. Stevenson, California 


. Clarence J. Settles, Florida 
. Leonard M. Elstad, District of Columbia 


35. Mrs. H. T. Poore (Ethel A.), Tennessee 


. Daniel T. Cloud, New York 
Truman L. Ingle, Missouri 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF (1955-57), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND OTHER 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President—James H. Galloway, M. A., superintendent, Rochester School 
for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice president—Edward R. Abernathy, Ph. D., superintendent, Ohio School 
for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Second vice president.—Mrs. Truman L. Ingle, M. A., principal, Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

Secretary.—Sister Anna Rose, M. A., principal, St. Joseph Institute, University 
City, Mo. 

Treasurer.—Thomas Dillion, M. A., principal, New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 





DIRECTORS 
(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee) 


John F. Grace, M. A., superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, 
Tex. 
Glenn I. Harris, M. A., superintendent, Montana School for the Deaf, Great 
Falls, Mont. 
M. S. Blanchard, B. S., principal, Mackay School for the Deaf, Quebec, 
Canada. 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


Art.—Margaret P. Coy, Rhode Island School, Providence, R. I. 
Auditory training.—Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 
Day schools.—Dwight W. Reeder, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 
Deaf teachers.—David Mudgett, Illinois School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Displays and exhibits.—Section leader to be appointed. 
Health and physical education—Raymond Butler, Texas School, Austin, Tex. 
Language.—Mildred A. Groht, Lexington School, New York, N. Y. 
Multiple handicaps.—Mabel Talbot, Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Preschool and kindergarten.—Marjorie E. Magner, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Principals and supervising teachers.—Juliet McDermott, South Carolina School, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Publications.—Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Reading.—Hilda T. Williams, Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
Research.—Louis M. DiCarlo, Syracuse University, New York. 
on™ education.—Myron <A. Leenhouts, California School, Berkeley, 
lif. 
Social studies.—Paul C. Bird, West Virginia School, Romney, W. Va. 
Speech.—Alyce Thomas, California School, Riverside, Calif. 
Visual education.—E. LeRoy Noble, California School, Berkeley, Calif. 
Vocational training.—Orville Parrish, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 





OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION (1953-55) 


President.—Truman L. Ingle,’ M. A., LL. D., superintendent, Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 

First vice president.—James H. Galloway, M. A., superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Second vice president.—Harriet F. McLaughlin, M. A., principal, Public School 
47, New York, N. Y. 


1 Deceased May 24, 1954. 
























































XII THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 


Secretary.—Stanley D. Roth, M. A., superintendent, Kansas School for the 
Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 

Treasurer.—Thomas Dillon, M. A., principal, New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


DIRECTORS 
(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee) 


Charles E. MacDonald, LL. B., B. S., LL. D., superintendent, British Columbia 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Virgil W. Epperson, B. A., superintendent, Washington State School for the 
Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 

Daniel T. Cloud, M. A., L. H. D., superintendent, New York School for the 
Deaf. White Plains, N. Y. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


LIFE MEMBER 


Humbert, Mrs. L. A., Gary, 8S. Dak. 


MEMBERS 


Abbott, Mrs. Carrie L., Austin, Tex. 

Abbott, Miss Gwendoline, Olathe, Kans. 

Abcarian, Mrs. Janet B., Berkley, Calif. 

Abernathy, Edith R., Columbus, Ohio 

Abernathy, Miss Sara H., Riverside, 
Calif. 

Ackerman, R. A., Riverside, Calif. 

Acuff, Miss Lutie, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Acuna, Mrs. Darlene, Tucson, Ariz. 

Adams, Godfrey, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Adamson, Frances C., Fulton, Mo. 

Adcock, Mrs. Nell, Little Rock, Ark. 

Adrien, Sister M. St., Randolph, Mass. 

Agnes, Sister John, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Akin, Conley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Akin, Mrs. Lucy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Alber, Miss Melda, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Aldridge, Mrs. Velma, Berkeley, Calif. 

Aldrup, Mrs. Frances E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Algcoque, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Alkire, Miss Helen L., Romney, W. Va. 

Allen, Charles E., Salem, Oreg. 

Allen, Miss Dale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Allen, Miss Imogene, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Allen, Mrs. Jane Hall, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Allie, Miss Margaret, Flint, Mich. 

Allison, Miss E., Newark, N. J. 

Aloysius, Sister M. Margaret, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Altop, Clarence M., Great Falls, Mont. 

Alworth, Miss Natalie L., Scranton, Pa. 

Ambrosen, Lloyd A., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Ames, Miss Margaret, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Anderson, Mrs. Effie, Berkeley, Calif. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mamie M., Institute, 
W. Va. 

Anderson, Miss Olga, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Anderson, Robert, Rome, N. Y. 

Anderson, Ruby, Fulton, Mo. 

Andrea, Sister Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Andrews, Miss Alice, West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Andrews, Francis M., Baltimore, Md. 

Andrews, Mrs. Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Angelica, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Angelita, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Ann, Sister Elizabeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ann, Sister Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Anselmini, Andrew, New York, N. Y. 
Antonia, Sister Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Antoninette, Sister Mary, Randolph, 
Mass. 
Appel, Miss Virginia, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Armstrong, Miss Laura, Tucson, Ariz. 
Armstrong, Miss Mabel C., Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Arnold, Allie, White Plains, N. Y. 
Arnold, Miss Geraldine, Romney, W. Va. 
Asbury, Miss Emily J., Talladega, Ala. 
Aspengran, Mrs. Francis, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Atcheson, Thelma, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Athy, Mrs. Hazel K., Little Rock, Ark. 
Atkins, Sam, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Auerbach, Leon, Washington, D. C. 
Avery, Mildred B., Scranton, Pa. 
Ayres, Hazel, Scranton, Pa. 
Ayers, Willis, Olathe, Kans. 
3abeock, Miss Louise, Washington, 
D. C. 
Backstrom, Mrs. Evelyn M., Faribault, 
Minn. 
Backstrom, Lewis A., Faribault, Minn. 
saer, Mrs. Celeste, San Antonio, Tex. 
Baird, Mrs. Amy A., Birmingham, Ala. 
Baker, F. Leon, Baton Rouge, La. 
Saker, Wilma C., Salem, Oreg. 
Baldridge, Paul, Fulton, Mo. 
3aldwin, Mrs. Blanche, Rochester, N. Y. 
saldwin, Mrs. Vera T., Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Ballentine, Wilhelmina T., Jackson, 
Miss. 
Baragar, Mrs. Helen, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada 
Barber, E. Carl, Riverside, Calif. 
Bardes, Archer P., Talladega, Ala. 
Bardes, Mrs. Grace, Talladega, Ala. 
Barham, Jane, Salem, Oreg. 
Barkell, Mildred, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
3arkes, Miss Alice, Berkeley, Calif. 
Barksdale, Mrs. Hattie, Spartanburg, 
a. €. 
Barlow, Miss Bernice G., Cave Spring, 
Ga. 
Barnes, Mrs. Betty W., Morganton, 
N. C. 
Barnes, Mrs. Genevieve H., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Barnes, Harvey B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barnes, John J., West Hartford, Conn. 

Barnes, Marjorie, Fulton, Mo. 

Barnes, Mrs. Nelda K., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

~~ Mrs. Owena J., Baton Rouge, 

a. 

Barnes, Ralph, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Barnwell, Miss Isabella, Tucson, Ariz. 

Barr, Richard M., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 

Barron, Mrs. Lena, Baton Rouge, La. 

Barrows, Mrs. Orpha, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Bass, Mrs. Mary Scott, Staunton, Va. 

Bass, R. Aumon, Staunton, Va. 

—" Rev. Thomas R., Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Bayer, Mrs. Helen, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 

Baynes, Harry L., Talladega, Ala. 

Baynes, Mrs. Harry L., Talladega, Ala. 

Beach, Mrs. Charlotte, Berkeley, Calif. 

Beard, Mrs. Audra, Austin, Tex. 

Beard, Fred, Baton Rouge, La. 

Beck, Miss Marjorie, Romney, W. Va. 

Becker, Miss Frances, Providence, R. I. 

Beem, Mrs. Margaret, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Behrens, Mamie, Frederick, Md. 

Belchee, Louise, Staunton, Va. 

Bell, Mrs. Edward, Riverside, Calif. 

Bellhorn, Walter J., Detroit, Mich. 

Bender, Ruth E., Cleveland, Ohio 

Bennett, Mrs. Erna B., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bennett, Miss Irene M., Roxbury, Mass. 

Bennett, Mrs. Jewell T., Sulphur, Okla. 

Bennett, Mrs. Kathryne N., Frederick, 
Md. 

Benning, Doris, White Plains, N. Y. 

Benning, Sam, White Plains, N. Y. 

Benowitz, Stanley R., Columbus, Ohio 

Benson, Miss Elizabeth, Washington, 
D: S. 

Benson, Miss Mary Alice, Frederick, 
Md. 

Berchmans, Sister Mary, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Berg, Lloyd, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bergquist, Mrs. BD. J. Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Bergstrom, Mrs. Frances, Flint, Mich. 

Berkov, Marcus, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Berliner, Samuel, Clifton, N. J. 

Berry, Virginia, Little Rock, Ark. 

Bierie, Mrs. Elsie, Flint, Mich. 

Bigham, Mrs. Meta H., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Bilger, Charles, Olathe, Kans. 

Bilger, Mrs. Grace, Olathe, Kans. 

Billings, Mrs. Charlotte B., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Binkley, Robert E., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Birch, Mrs. Jane R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bird, Mrs. Eleanor, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Birdsell, Miss Della, Jacksonville, Il. 
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Bird, Mrs. Martha, Romney, W. Va. 
Bird, Paul C., Romney, W. Va. 
Bishop, Miss June, Olathe, Kans. 
Bjorlee, Dr. Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Black, Mrs. Annabell D., Jackson, Miss. 
Black, Mrs. Louise, Staunton, Va. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Earline, Austin, Tex. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Nancy C., Staunton, 
Va. 
Blackburn, Mr. William, Austin, Tex, 
Blair, Mrs. Marney W., Austin, Tex. 
Blanchard, M. S., Montreal, Canada 
Blanchard, Mrs. M. S., Montreal, 
Canada 
Blesse, Mrs. Rosemary, Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Blevins, Bill G., Morganton, N. C. 
Blindt, Mrs. Elizabeth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Blodgett, Miss Ruth, Delavan, Wis. 
Bloxom, Mrs. Georgia, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Blum, Mrs. Mary, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Boatner, Dr. Edmund B., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
3oatwright, John, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Bolen, Mrs. Dora, Jacksonville, Ill. 
30oley, Louis M., Romney, W. Va. 
Bolling, Edward A., Institute, Va. 
Bolton, Miss Blanche, Talladega, Ala. 
Bonteiller, Mrs. Lucy W., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Sorrell, Mrs. Theodore, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bossarte, Alfred C., Jacksonville, Ill. 
3osten, Mrs. Iva H., Baton Rouge, La. 
3othwell, Miss Hazel, Jacksonville, I]. 
Bouchard, Mrs. Eunice W., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Bouchard, Joseph W., West Hartford, 
Conn, 
Bourgeault, Stanley, Flint, Mich. 
Bovard, Wilbur E., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Bowen, Miss Isobal, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 
Bowen, Miss Mary N., Faribault, Minn. 
Bowers, Miss Joy C., Morganton, N. C. 
Bowman, Noel W., Vancouver, Wash. 
Bowyer, Miss Emma Lucile, Flint, Mich. 
3oyer, Mrs. Grace M., Watsonville, 
Calif. 
Bracewell, Ernest W., Austin, Tex. 
3radford, Mrs. Erelene L., Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Bradford, Wallace L., Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Bradley, Troy P., Little Rock, Ark. 
Bragg. Bernard, Perkeley, Calif. 
Braham, Blanche, Fulton, Mo. 
Brake, Miss Mary Catherine, Romney, 
W. Va. 
3rancht, Miss Pat, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Brannen, Pauline, Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Brasel, Melvin H., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Breitwiser, Donald, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brenton, Marion, Munster, Ind. 
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Brenton, Robert M., Munster, Ind. 

Brentlinger, Mrs. Dorothy H., Austin, 
Tex. 

Brewar, Virginia M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Brault, Miss Antoinette, New York, 
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Bridgetta, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bright, Mrs. Ann Q., Romney, W. Va. 

Brightman, Stella, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Brill, Richard, Riverside, Calif. 
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tine, Fla. 

Broecker, Clarence, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Brooks, Miss Amelia, Flint, Mich. 

Brown, Mrs. Bessie L., Spartanburg, 
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Brooks, Charles, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Mich. 
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Sampbell, Mary, Salem, Oreg. 
Cappron, Miss Lillian, Austin, Tex. 
Carben, Miss Evelyn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carl, Miss Faith, Berkeley, Calif. 
Carl, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Carla, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Carmichael, Minnie, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Carr, Miss Agnes, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Carrithers, Winnifred, Salem, Oreg. 
Carter, Mark, Olathe, Kans. 
Carver, Mrs. Laone D., Faribault, Minn. 
Casey, Mrs. Polly N., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Casey, Miss Katherine, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 


| Castle, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, Minn. 


Catazone, Miss Catherine, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

satazone, Miss Olga, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Causby, Mrs. Ann, Morganton, N. C. 

Cavender, Betty J., Gary, Ind. 

Cecelia, Sister Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chalk, Janette, Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Lessie L., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Champion, David, Spartanburg, S. C. 

eo Mrs. Beatrice, Morganton, 

Chapman, Miss Gladys, Riverside, Calif. 

Chard, E. John, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

= Mrs. Dorothy, Providence, 
. . 

Charlton, Miss Ella, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chasin, Mrs. Phyllis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Christensen, Mrs. Velma H., Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Christian, H. T., Omaha, Nebr. 

—— Miss Susan, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Clare, Arthur, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

Chureh, Miss Margaret, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Clark, Alice E., Louisville, Ky. 

Clark, Charles D., Baton Rogue, La. 

Clark, Clarence, Talladega, Ala. 

Clark, Eugene F., Austin, Tex. 

Clark, Seleana M., Jackson, Miss. 
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Clark, Wayne, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clarke, Mrs. B. M. Oulton, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 

Clarke, Mrs. Charles M., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Clarke, Gordon W., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clarke, Mrs. Ruth F., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clatterbuck, Mrs. Margaret, Salem, 
Oreg. 

Clatterbuck, Marvin, Salem, Oreg. 

Clayton, F. Arthur, Omaha, Nebr. 

Clayton, Miss Sandra, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clearg, Hugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clements, Edward E., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Clements, Miss Ruth, Riverside, Calif. 

Clendenin, John C., Washington, D. C. 

Clingenpeel, Robert, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Cloud, Miss Ann, White Plains, N. Y. 

Cloud, Daniel T., White Plains, N. Y. 

Coats, George Dewey, Fulton, Mo. 

Cobb, Miss Ellen B., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Cobb, Miss Regina, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Coffman, Miss Opal T., Faribault, Minn. 

Cohen, Abram, Providence, R. I. 

Solburn, Mrs. Evelyn, Talladega, Ala. 

Coleman, Miss Annie J., Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

Coleman, Mrs. Mary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Coley, Mrs. Flossie, Sulphur, Okla. 

Comeaux, Mrs. Va. E., Baton Rouge, La. 

Comer, Virginia, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Coll, Mrs. Mary Belle, Olathe, Kans. 

Collins, Miss Mary Margaret, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Condon, Mrs. Helene C., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Conklin, John, Flint, Mich. 

Connell, Miss Anna L., Little Rock, Ark. 

Connors, Mrs. Theresa B., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Conolly, Miss Eieleen E., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Conrad, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Conrad, Mrs. Mary P., Baton Rouge, La. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Conte, Miss Edith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conway, Miss Zita R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cook, Mrs. Lenore B., Staunton, Va. 

Cooke, Mrs. Irene S8., Fresno, Calif. 

Cooper, Lowell, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Cooper, Mrs. Ruth, Little Rock, Ark. 

Copenhaver, Mrs. Evelyn, Morganton, 
NOU, 

Copper, Mrs. Sylvia M., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Corbett, Mrs. Corinne, Romney, W. Va. 

Cordano, Waldo, Delavan, Wis. 

Coretti, Miss Marie L., Baltimore, Md. 

Corfield, Mrs. Barbara, Berkeley, Calif. 

Coriale, Rose L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corrington, Marguerite, Jacksonville, 
Til. 





Cory, Miss C., Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 

Coulter, Jane, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Courrege, Armand S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Courrege, Mrs. Sydney, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Cox, Mrs. Edna K., Little Rock, Ark. 

Cox, John T., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Coy, Mrs. Margaret, Providence, R. I. 

Craig, Dr. Sam B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Craig, Mrs. Sunshine, Austin, Tex. 

Crampton, Miss Mildred, Trenton, N. J. 

Crandall, Mrs. Laura, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cravens, Mrs. Thelma H., Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Crawford, Mrs. Mary, Austin, Tex. 

Crehan, Miss Mary, Roxbury, Mass. 

Cress, Mrs. Hazel R., Jacksonville, Il. 

Cress, Milford, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Crews, Mrs. Maude M., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Crichlow, Miss Hazel, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Crider Woodie H., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Crocker, Mrs. Frances, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Crocker, Mrs. Nell H., Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Crockett, Miss Claire F., Austin, Tex. 

Crosby, Mrs. Laura, Delavan, Wis. 

Crosby, Mrs. Lilly R., Staunton, Va. 

Crossett, Mrs. Sue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Crossman, Miss Agnes, Berkeley, Calif. 

Crouter, John Y., Providence, R. I. 

Csellar, Miss Mary T., New York, N. Y. 

Crandell, Mrs. Marion, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Crossman, Miss Ann, Flint, Mich. 

Crow, Arthur D., Little Rock, Ark. 

Crutchfield, Mrs. Bashie C., Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

Crutchfield, Paul B., Morganton, N. C. 

Cubley, Mrs. Charlotte, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Culbreath, Mrs. Cleo, Austin, Tex. 

Cunningham, Mrs. C. P., Dallas, Tex. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Emma §., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Curchin, Ames, Rochester, N. Y. 

Curtis, Miss Helen, Flint, Mich. 

Curtis, Miss Mary, Jackson, Miss. 

Curtis, Miss Marie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cuscaden, Mrs. Nellie, Omaha, Nebr. 

Cutler, 8. James, Richmond, Va. 

Dacey, Edward, Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Dahl, Mrs. Erna, Council Bluffs, lowa 

D’Amico, Gene, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dakin, Charles, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada 

Daly, Katherine, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

Daniels, Miss Margaret, Washington, 
D. C. 

Danner, Mrs. Irene, Sulphur, Okla. 

Dashiell, Mrs. Ruth, Little Rock, Ark. 

Daulton, Mrs. Almeda, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 
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Davidowitz, David, White Plains, N. Y. 

Davila, Robert, White Plains, N. Y. 

Davis, Alfred, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Davis, Cecil, Jackson, Miss. 

Davis, Clarence D., Baton Rouge, La. 

Davis, Miss Anne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, Miss Anne V., Staunton, Va. 

Davis, Mrs. Beatrice, Rochester, N. Y. 

Davis, Eldon, Sulphur, Okla. 

Davis, Miss F. B., Little Rock, Ark. 

Davis, Mrs. Frances, Morganton, N. C. 

Davis, Miss Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, Jean G., Fulton, Mo. 

Davis, Mrs. Lois, Jackson, Miss. 

Davis, Miss Louree, Great Falls, Mont. 

Davis, Mrs. Marie, Morganton, N. C. 

Davis, Miss Martha, Talladega, Ala. 

Davis, Miss Mary Giles, Morganton, 
N.C. 

Davis, Miss Nancy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, Richard O., Fulton, Mo. 

Davis, Robert L., Austin, Tex. 

Davis, Robinson, Fulton, Mo. 

Davies, George H., Sulphur, Okla. 

Dawson, Mrs. J. L., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Day, Mrs. Catherine, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Day, Miss Elizabeth, Faribault, Minn. 

Deal, Elizabeth, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dean, Mrs. Mary F. Jackson, Miss. 

DeArman, Miss Louise, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

DeArman, Miss Mildred, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Decherd, Mrs. Helen, Austin, Tex. 

Declam, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Deer, Mrs. Esther, Vancouver, Wash. 

DeHaven, Mrs. Mabel, Olathe, Kans. 

Delaney, John, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Delchiaro, Miss Norma, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Delgado, Gilbert, Riverside, Calif. 

DeLong, Miss Doris, Riverside, Calif. 

DeLozier, Miss Alberta, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Demeza, Joe G., Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

Dempsey, Mrs. Katie, Talladega, Ala. 

Denck, Charles, Delavan, Wis. 

Denis, Taras, White Plains, N. Y. 

Denise, Sister M. Winifred, Randolph, 

Mass. 

Dennis, Miss Mary A., Columbus, Ohio 

Denno, Bruce, Flint, Mich. 

De Rose, Mrs. Rae, Rome, N. Y. 

DeRunge, Miss Elizabeth, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Detmold, Dr. George, Washington, 
Ey ©. 

Detweiler, Mrs. S. A., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Devaney, Miss Mary F., Roxburg, 
Mass. 

DeWitt, Mrs. Jessie, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dial, Miss Helen, Jacksonville, Il. 

Dibos, Miss Lucielle, New York, N. Y. 

DiCarlo, Dr. Louis, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Dickens, Mrs. Hattie M., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Dickerson, Mrs. Arline, Spartanburg, 
S. ©, 

Dickmann, Mrs. Eileen M., New York, 
Nar 

Dickson, Miss Sara, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Didonato, Miss Lucille F., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Dietrich, Miss Rose I., Flint, Mich. 

Dillard, Connor, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Dillon, Florence, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dillon, Thomas, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dobson, Chester, Washington, D. C. 

Dobson, Miss Mary, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Doctor, Dr. Powrie V., Washington, 
D. C. 

Dodd, Helen, Fulton, Mo. 

Doherty, Mrs. Marion P., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

| Doherty, Walter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Donaghue, Miss Mary T., New York, 
N. x. 

Donald, James, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada 

Donald, Miss Maureen, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 

| Donovan, Miss Margaret, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Doolin, Miss Evelyn, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Doran, William, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Dorman, Mary Lou, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Douglas, Albert W., Austin, Tex. 

| Dowling, Miss Alice, New York, N. Y. 

Downey, Miss Isabel A., Roxbury, Mass. 

Dozier, Justin, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Draege, Miss Carol, Riverside, Calif. 

Drake, Mrs. Elsie, Jackson, Miss. 

Drake, Mrs. James, Grand Praire, Tex. 

| Drisdale, Mrs. Iva P., Baton Rouge, 


La. 
Dudley, Mrs. Carolyn, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Duffin, Mrs. Sue, Rome, N. Y. 

Dunk, Frank, Flint, Mich. 

| Dunlap, Mrs. Reba, Staunton, Va. 

| Dunn, Mrs. Marie P., West Hartford, 

} Conn. 

Dunn, Miss Mary L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dunn, Perl, Salem, Oreg. 

| Dunn, Miss Ruth, Austin, Tex. 

| Dunning, Francis, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dunston, Miss Anne J., London, Canada 

Durham, Mrs. Katherine, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Durian, Walter G., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dutcher, Lawrence, Rome, N. Y. 

Dyer, Miss Lyana L., Columbus, Ohio 

Dyozdzik, Miss Mary B., New York, 
NS 

| Dziuba, Miss Joanne, St. Augustine, 

Fla. 

| Dziurzynski, Stanley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dzurick, Russell, Fulton, Mo, 
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BHads, Miss Dorothy, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Eads, Mrs. Frances B., Little Rock, Ark. 

Harhart, Miss Eleanor, New York, N. Y. 

Ebelherr, Mrs. Janet B., New York, 
ee & 

Eder, Miss Martha, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edge, Mrs. Lillie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edmunds, H. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ekstrom, Mrs. Faith, Columbus, Ohio 

Elizabeth, Sister Alice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elkins, Earl, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Elliott, Miss Evangeline, Providence, 
Bed, 

Elliott, Mrs. Mabel M., Frederick, Md. 

Ellis, Charles A., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Ellis, Evan J., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Elise, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 

Elmassian, Miss Nazelie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Elmer, L. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Elstad, Dr. Leonard, Washington, D. C. 

Elting, Mrs. J., Belleville, N. J. 

Ely, Mrs. Mildred, West Hartford, Conn. 

Embry, Miss Joan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Emerick, Miss Aletha, Riverside, Calif. 

Ephorn, Mrs. Clara D., Newark, N. J. 

Epperson, Virgil W., Vancouver, Wash. 

Eriksen, Martin, Great Falls, Mont. 

Eriksen, Mrs. Ruby M., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Ervin, Mrs. Elizabeth C., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Estelle, Sister Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Esterline, Albert C., Fairbault, Minn. 

Eylers, Miss Elizabeth H., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Eymard, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 

Evans, Miss Elva, Providence, R. I. 

Evans, Mrs. Ruth L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Evans, Mrs. Vela, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Eveline, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fabyan, Miss Barbara, Providence, R. I. 

Failing, Mrs. Dorothy, Upper Darby, 
Pa. 

Fair, Mrs. Ellen, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fair, William L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fant, Louis J., Jr., White Plains, 
msi 

Farman, J. Jay, Flint, Mich. 

Farmer, Mrs. Allie M., Talladega, Ala. 

— Mrs. Marguerite, Providence, 

sae 

Farquhar, Grover C., Fulton, Mo. 

Farquhar, Mrs. Ethel, Fulton, Mo. 

Faulk, Charles J., Omaha, Nebr. 

Fauth, Edith, Frederick, Md. 

Fauth, Warren W., Riverside, Calif. 

Felder, Mrs. Blanche, Baton Rouge, La. 

Feldman, Albert, New York, N. Y. 

Fergason, Stanley, Olathe, Kans. 

Fincher, Mrs. Mabel, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Finn, Miss Betsy, Providence, R. I. 

Finton, Miss Kate, Ogden, Utah 

Fiorre, Miss Rose M., New York, N. Y. 


Fitzgerald, James F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, Miss Margaret, Chicago, Ill. 

Fitzgerald, Mount, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flahault, Mrs. Judyn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flanagan, Carl W., Romney, W. Va. 

Flanigan, Miss Mary, Flint, Mich. 

Fleming, Miss Hazel T., Roxbury, Mass. 

Fleming, Mrs. Nettie, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Fleming, Robert G., Jr., Sulphur, Okla. 

Flint, Mr. Richard W., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Flister, Miss Sarah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flood, Mrs. Kathyrn, Columbus, Ohio 

Flood, Miss Shirley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Florita, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Floyd, Margaret, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Flynn, Willaim, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Folsom, Mrs. Marion J., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Foltz, Edward S., Sulphur, Okla. 

Ford, Mrs. Eugenia C., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Formwalt, Mrs. Laura, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Forsberg, Miss Elsie, Detroit, Mich. 

Foss, Mrs. Bertha, Providence, R. I. 

Forsyth, Mrs. Winifred, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Foster, Dorothy S., New Bedford, Mass. 

Fortune, George J., Cleveland, Ohio 

Fowler, Miss Amy, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fowler, Miss Carrie, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fowler, Robert, Vancouver, Wash. 

Fox, Miss Anna B., New York, N. Y. 

Fox, Jesse E., Austin, Tex. 

Fox, John J., Austin, Tex. 

Franke, Mrs. Dorothy J., Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Franks, Miss Marion, Talladega, Ala. 

Fraser, Mrs. Sarah, Berkeley, Calif. 

Freeman, Mrs. Helen, Jackson, Miss. 

Freeman, Jerome W., Jackson, Miss. 

Frisch, Miss Frances, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Fruewald, Mrs. Elizabeth, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Frye, Mrs. Ruby S., Washington, D. C. 

Fulker, Wilbur F., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

a Miss Baronice, Rochester, 

Fusfeld, Dr. Irving, Washington, D. C. 

Gaffney, Kathleen M., White Plains, 
IN, 2 

Gallagher, Miss Marie, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gallagher, Miss Veronica, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Galligan, Miss Loretta T., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Gallimore, Ray, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gallogher, Miss Bernadette, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Galloway, James H., Rochester, N. Y. 

yalluzzo, Frank P., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Fishler, Thomas G., Colorado Springs, | Galluzzo, Mrs. Suzanne, Colorado 


Colo. 


Springs, Colo. 
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Galvan, John, Berkeley, Calif. 
Gamboa, Antonia, Sr., Tucson, Ariz. 
Gant, Mrs. Evelyn, Delavan, Wis. 
Garbarino, Mrs. Mary, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Gardner, Miss Rosalyn, Washington, 
D. C. 
Garman, Mary Hill, Salem, Oreg. 
Garnett, Christopher, Washington, D. C. 
Garretson, Mervin D., Great Falls, 
Mont. 
Garrison, Edith G., Trenton, N. J. 
Garrow, Miss Oliva G., New York, 
NW es 
Gaston, Carl, Berkeley, Calif. 
Gaughn, Mrs. Ann M., New York, N. Y. 
Gay, Mrs. Ruth, Baton Rouge, La. 
Geary, Miss Catherine P., New York, 
N. Y. 
Geesling, Mrs. Alice, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Genetti, Anne M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Georgion, Miss A., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 
Gerber, Harriet, Salem, Oreg. 
Gerber, Louis, West Trenton, N. J. 
Gertrude, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gertrude, Sister Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gesmondi, Miss Leonare, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
gesner, Mrs. Elizabeth T., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Getz, Dr. Steven, Berkeley, Calif. 
Giangreco, C. Joseph, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
Gibbish, Stella, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gibbons, Doris, West Hartford, Conn. 
Giatt, Mrs. Ethel, West Hartford, Conn. 
Giggins, Francis, Washington, D. C. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. Katherine, Talladega, 
Ala. 
Gilchrist, Wright, Talladega, Ala. 
Gildee, Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Giles, Mrs. Catherine, Renfroe, Ala. 
Giles, Mrs. Cordelia, Morganton, N. C. 
Gill, Mrs. Addie W., Baton Rouge, La. 
Gills, Miss Harriet, New York, N. Y. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Margaret, Tucson, Ariz. 
Gilligan, Mrs. Elsie, Vancouver, Wash. 
Givens, Miss Elizabeth, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Glawe, Miss Arleen, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Glenn, Mrs. May F., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Godchalk, Miss Joan, Rochester, N. Y. 
Goetter, Miss Marie, Omaha, Nebr. 
Goforth, Mrs. Amy Joe, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Goins, Miss Lucy, Morganton, N. C. 
Golden, Mrs. Carol, Great Falls, Mont. 
Golden, Miss Nannie, Talladega, Ala. 
Golladay, Loy E., West Hartford, Conn. 
Golladay, Mrs. Lucille, Romney, W. Va. 
Gonzaga, Sister Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Hazel, Jackson, Miss. 
Goodman, Mrs. Isabella, Huntington, 
W. Va. 
Goodwin, Will O., Jackson, Miss, 
xordon, Mrs. Anne, East Orange, N. J. 
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Gordon, S. Alec, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

Gordon, Miss Marjorie, Morganton, 
N. C. 

Gordon, Mrs. W. G., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Gose, Mrs. Mary Brown, Staunton, Va. 

Goudan, William J., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Gover, C. L., Riverside, Calif. 

Gowan, Mrs. Yvonne, Sulphur, Okla. 

Grace, John F., Austin, Tex. 

Grace, Snow W., Talladega, Ala. 

xrace, William F., Talladega, Ala. 

Grady, Mrs. Elizabeth, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Graham, Miss Hallie, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Grant, Miss Mary Belle, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Grainger, Mrs. Nevelyn, Arlington, Va. 

Grandia, Mrs. June, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graunke, W. Lloyd, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Gray, Arlie L., Baton Rouge, La. 

Gray, Mrs. Virginia, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Green, Miss Elizabeth, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Greene, Mrs. Janet K., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Green, Mrs. Sylvania, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

Greenberg, Bernard, Washington, D. C. 

Greer, Mrs. Deanie, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Greever, Mrs. Gaynelle B., Staunton, 
Va. 

Gremillion, Mrs. Anna B., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Gremillion, Harvey, Baton Rouge, La. 

Greene, Mrs. Viola, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Greene, Prof. T. E., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Greenmum, Robert, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Greenmum, Mrs. Rosalind, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Grider, Mrs. Edmonia, Institute, W. Va. 

Griffin, Miss Barbara, Rochester, N. Y. 

sriffing, W. T., Sulphur, Okla. 

Griffing, Mrs. Wendall, Sulphur, Okla. 

Griffith, Mrs. Edna, Olathe, Kans. 

Griffith, Mrs. Nelle, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Grinde, Miss Flora M., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Groht, Miss Mildred, New York, N. Y. 

Grow, William H., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Gruber, Miss Barabara, Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Gruenhagen, M. G., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gruss, Miss Betty, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Grussing, Mrs. Florence P., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Gruver, Miss Margaret, Providence, 
B.E 

Gubelli, Miss Lucille, Bronx, N. Y. 

Guenther, Lester, Fulton, Mo. 

Guess, Toshiko K., White Plains, N. Y. 

Gulick, Mrs. Mabel, Olathe, Kans. 
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Guilmartin, Miss Mary, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Gustafson, Fred, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gunderson, Miss Rosella, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Gutin, Albert, Frederick, Md. 

Gutin, Mrs. Bernice, Frederick, Md. 

Haaser, Miss Augusta, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Hadlock, Mrs. Stella, Rome, N. Y. 

Haines, Mrs. Margaret, Romney, W. Va. 

Hajna, Mrs. Regina, Rome, N. Y. 

Halberg, David H., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Haley, Mrs. Edna, Beverly, Mass. 

Hall, Mrs. Charlotte, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hall, Jonathan, Washington, D. C. 

Hall, LeRoy B., Sulphur, Okla. 

Hall, Percival, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

Hall, Mrs. Tommy G., Sulphur, Okla. 

Hallman, Miss Anna, Olathe, Kans, 

Hamel, Miss Clara, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammett, Mrs. Raymond, Talladega, 
Ala. 

Hance, Mrs. Agnes, Detroit, Mich. 

Hankins, Joseph, Jacksonville, Il. 

Hannan, Miss Mary J., Austin, Tex. 

Hanson, George E., Faribault, Minn. 

Hanzlreek, Miss Elizabeth, New York, 
ak. 

Harbison, Mrs. Bleecker M., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Hardacker, Miss Hazel, Rochester, 
mM. 2. 

Hardy, Mrs. Frances, Providence, R. I. 

Haren, Miss Genevieve, Columbus, Ohio 

Harlow, George W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harms, Mr. John P., West Trenton, N. J. 

Harms, Mrs. Virginia F., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Harper, Mrs. Ivera, Talladega, Ala. 

Harper, Marcia, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Harrell, Miss Hattie, Portland, Oreg. 

Harris, Glenn I., Great Falls, Mont. 

Harris, Miss Louise, Morganton, N. C. 

Harris, Nathan P., Roxbury, Mass. 

Harrison, Dema, Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Duane C., Ogden, Utah 

Harrison, Elizabeth, Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Lloyd A., Fulton, Mo. 

Harrison, Mrs. Maude A., Austin, Tex. 

Hartl, William F., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Hartnett, Miss Patricia, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hase, Mrs. Margaret R., West Orange, 
N. J. 

Hassill, Jerry, Austin, Tex. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Edythe V., Romney, W. 
Va. 

Hawkins, Glenn, Romney, W. Va. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Ranier, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hawkinson, Miss Ruth V., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Hayek, Allen, Little Rock, Ark. 

Haynes, Harvey C., Vancouver, Wash. 

Haynes, Jack, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Hays, Miss Dorothy H., Austin, Tex. 
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Hayward, Miss Nancy, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

Healy, Joseph E., Staunton, Va. 

Healy, Mrs. Mabel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hearn, Miss Arline, New York, N. Y. 

Hedley, Miss Helen E., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Hegle, Miss Marjorie, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada 

Hehir, Richard, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Heidinger, Miss Virginia, Flint, Mich. 

Heinrichs, Miss Eunice L., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Heintschel, Barney, Austin, Tex. 

Hellekson, Miss Ruth M., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Hendricks, Miss Elizabeth A., Institute, 
W. Va. 

Henchey, Miss Agnes, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Hendricks, Miss Evelyn, Romney, 
W. Va. 

Heney,, Margaret, White Plains, N. Y. 

Henisler, Mrs. Georgiana, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hensley, Jack H., Austin, Tex. 

Hensley, Mrs. Norma, Austin, Tex. 

Hernandez, Mrs. Marian, Tucson, Ariz 

Herritt, E., Scranton, Pa. 

Herrold, Miss Mary Dallas, Romney, 
W. Va. 

Heryran, Harry M., Baltimore, Md. 

Hess, James, Baltimore, Md. 

Hester, Marshall S., Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Hibbs, Mrs. Nelda, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hicks, Doin, Fulton, Mo. 

Highnote, Emma Lee, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Hilka, Mrs. Rosemary, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Hill, Mrs. Aline, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hill, Alvin J., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Hill, Mrs. Hdith, Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Mrs. Mary E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hill, Mrs. Pearl, Ogden, Utah 

Hill, W. O., Little Rock, Ark. 

Hines, Rudolph, Washington, D. C. 

Hoag, Ralph, Tucson, Ariz. 

Hobart, Miss Marvel, Delavan, Wis. 

Hobbs, Mrs. Cloval, Edgewood, Tex. 

Hodges, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans 

Hodnik, Mrs. Joseph, Olathe, Kans. 

Hodson, Miss Hazel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Hoffmeister, Alfred J., Rome, N. Y. 

Hoffmeyer, Ben E., Morganton, N. C. 

Hofsteater, Mrs. Ellen, Jacksonville 
Ill. 

Hofsteater, Howard T., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Hogle, Eugene, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hogle, Mrs. Lilly, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Holeomb, Mrs. Marjoriebell, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

Holcomb, Roy K., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Holley, Miss Minnie C., Institute, W. Va 

Holliday, Milford W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holmes, Mrs. Margaret E., Vancouver, 
Wash. 
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Holloman, Mrs. Evelyn H., Irvin, Pa. 

Holt, Mrs. Frances, Austin, Tex. 

Holt, C. Jackson, Saunton, Va. 

Holt, Mary Morley, Fulton, Mo. 

Honan, Miss Bernadine, Omaha, Nebr. 

Hornsby, Miss Eva, Austin, Tex. 

Hornsby, Leah, Austin, Tex. 

Hord, Mrs. Martha, Morganton, N. C. 

Hord, W. H., Morganton, N. C. 

Horton, Mrs. Mozelle K., Morganton, 
N.C. 

Hoskins, Mrs. Vida, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hosman, Mrs. Mabel, Omaha, Nebr. 

Houchins, Mrs. Josephine, Staunton, Va. 

Houchin, Miss Mildred, Frederick, Md. 

Howard, Mrs. Helen W., Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Howes, E. C., Chicago, Ill. 

Hoxie, James A., Little Rock, Ark. 

Houland, Mrs. Eunice, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Houland, Howard, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Houston, Mrs. Hattie, Baton Rouge, La. 

Howell, Mrs. Ona, Riverside, Calif. 

Hritz, Mrs. Ana S., Riverside, Calif. 

Hubble, Mrs. Grayce, Flint, Mich. 

Huddleston, James V., Flint, Mich. 

Hudson, Mrs. Doris, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hudson, Mrs. Hele.i, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Hudson, Mrs. LeNora, Sulphur, Okla. 

Huff, David, Faribault, Minn. 

Hughes, Frederick H., Washington, 
DD. ©. 

Hughes, Edna J., Jackson, Miss. 

Hughes, Mrs. Lena, Rome, N. Y. 

Hunt, Miss Ann, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hunt, Mrs. Norene, Sulphur, Okla. 

Huff, Mrs. Anna, Baton Rouge, La. 

Huff, Kenneth F., Baton Rouge, La. 

Hunter, William S., Vancouver, Wash. 

Hunziker, Byron, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Humphreys, John, Romney, W. Va. 

Hurd, Uel, Olathe, Kans. 

Hyatt, Mrs. Carolyn, 
S.C. 

Imboden, Mrs. Jean, Jacksonville, Il. 

Ingle, Mrs. Mary Hughes, Fulton, Mo. 

Irvine, Demma, Salem, Oreg. 

Isaacs, Ruth E., Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Irwin, Jim C., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Israel, Miss Florence, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Jackson, Miss Hileen, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jackson, J. W., Omaha, Nebr. 

Jacobs, Leo M., Berkeley, Calif. 

Jacobson, Casper, Columbus, Ohio 

Jacobson, Mrs. Marjorie, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Jacobson, Mrs. Oleta B., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Jaeger, Gene T., Riverside, Calif. 

James, Mrs. V. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Jamason, Francis A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jandreski, Mrs. Phyllis, Flint, Mich. 

Jarvis, Mrs. Mae, Vancouver, Wash. 

Jayne, Miss Gladys, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Jeanne, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Jenkins, Mrs. D. M., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jensen, Donald L., Ogden, Utah 
Jesseman, Mrs. Victoria C., Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Jeter, Miss Nan, Morganton, N. C. 
Joanna, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Johnson, Miss Bess R., Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Johnson, Miss Catherine, New York, 
N. ¥. 
Johnson, Connie C., Hammond, Ind. 
Johnson, Edwin T., Faribault, Minn. 
Johnson, Mrs. Emma S., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
Johnson, Miss Franc, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Johnson, Miss Lorna, Rome, N. Y. 
Johnson, Miss Marian, Omaha, Nebr. 
Johnson, William, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Johnston, Mrs. Mae, Little Rock, Ark. 
Jones, Earl, Flint, Mich. 
Jones, Mrs. Evelyn, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jones, Gregory W., Faribault, Minn. 
Jones, Mrs. Jessia F., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Jones, Kate Helen, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Jones, Mrs. Lillian R., Baton Rouge, La. 
Jones, Lillie Dell, Jackson, Miss. 
Jones, Uriel, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jones, Miss Ogwen E., Vancouver, Wash. 
Jones, Richard M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jordan, Edith, Jacksonville, Il. 
Jordan, Ralph, Berkeley, Calif. 
Jorg, Mrs. Robert, Riverside, Calif. 
Justina, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalal, Mrs. Emelie, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Kalnas, Miss Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karus, Mrs. Isabel, Detroit, Mich. 
Kasmitz, Miss Fannie R., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Kastel, Oliver, Vancouver, Wash. 
Keating, Mrs. Edith, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Keith, Mrs. Virginia, Jackson, Miss. 
Kelly, Lois T., Fulton, Mo. 
Kelsey, Mrs. Martha, Delavan, Wis. 
Kempf, Edwina, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kennard, Mrs. Marie, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Kennedy, Miss Eloise, Jacksonville, IL 
Kennedy, Mrs. Lydia B., Providence, 
Nui. 
Kennedy, Paul T., White Plains, N. Y. 
Kent, Margaret S., Frederick, Md. 
Kelly, Miss Mary D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kelly, Mrs. Sally, Riverside, Calif. 
Kennedy, Mildred S., Salem, Oreg. 
Kepler, Miss Adele, Jacksonville, Il. 
Kerr, Mrs. Edna, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Kerr, Thomas, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Kessler, Mrs. Evelyn E., Staunton, Va. 
Ketchum, Clyde, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 
Kevilus, Miss Anastasia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Key, Miss Elizabeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keys, Dr. John, Norman, Okla. 
Kiehne, Albert, White Plains, N. Y. 
Kilecoyne, Miss Catherine, Olathe, Kans. 
Kilgour, Miss Mary, Vancouver, Wash. 
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Killingsworth, Miss Cornelia, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Killorin, Mrs. M. Adelaide, Staunton, 
Va. 

Kimbro, Miss Lillian, Little Rock, Ark. 

Kincaid, Miss Sue, Sulphur, Okla. 

King, Mrs. Jane, St. Augustine, Fla. 

King, Mrs. Nell, Romney, W. Va. 

King, Miss Willa Mae, Berkeley, Calif. 

Kingsley, Miss Ann, Jacksonville, Il. 

Kingston, Mrs. Mary, New York, N. Y. 

Kirk, Miss Louise, Columbus, Ohio 

Kirk, Mrs. Margaret, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kirkham, Miss Mary, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada 

Kirkley, James R., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Mildred, Sulphur, 
Okla. 

Kirksey, Mrs. Barbara L., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Kirksey, Mrs. Mary H., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Kirmis, Miss Genell, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Kirschner, Shirley, White Plains, N. Y. 

Kitchen, Miss Patricia, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Klein, J. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Klain, Mrs. Mildred, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Kline, Thomas, Jacksonville, Il. 

Kludy, Miss Hazel, Flint, Mich. 

Kmetz, Miss Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Knight, Miss Maude, Tucson, Ariz. 

Knight, Naomi, Fulton, Mo. 

Knowles, Mrs. I. B., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Knox, Mrs. Addie, Morganton, N. C. 

Kolandér, Raymond, Great Falls, Mont. 

Koob, Miss Ethel M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kopas, Joseph, Romney, W. Va. 

Koppius, Mrs. Marcella, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Koziar, Mrs. Anna, Fulton, Mo. 

Koziar, Stephen, Fulton, Mo. 

Krebsbach, Mrs. Evadne, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Krehbiel, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans. 

Kress, Miss Eunice D., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Krowchenko, Miss Rhoda, Vancouver, 
sritish Columbia, Canada 

Krug, Walter J., Washington, D. C. 

Kubis, John, Jr., Morganton, N. C. 

Kubotsu, Teruko, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Kukleski, Miss Audrian M., Romney, 
W. Va. 

Kurtz, Clara, Fulton, Mo. 

Kuster, Miss Amelia, Omaha, Nebr. 

Kuster, Miss Mabel, Omaha, Nebr. 

Labeneke, Mrs. Alta H., Austin, Tex. 

Ladner, Emil, Berkeley, Calif. 

Ladner, Mrs. Mary B., Berkeley, Calif. 

La Fontaine, Lewis C., Columbus, Ohio 

Lamb, Alfred J., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lambert, P. C., Columbus, Ohio 








Lancaster, Mrs. Marian, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 
Landers, Miss Addie, Portland, Maine 
Lane, Dr. Helen §S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lane, Kenneth B., Baton Rogue, La. 
Lane, Richard K., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Lang, George M., White Plains, N. Y. 
Langdon, Mrs. L. L., Florence, Mass. 
Lange, Keith, Salem, Oreg. 
Lankam, Isabel, Fulton, Mo. 
Lankford, Mrs. Sibyl R., Austin, Tex. 
Laramie, Mrs. Dora, Ogden, Utah 
Larr, Alfred L., Riverside, Calif. 
Larsen, Mrs. Martha, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Larsen, Harold, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Larson, G. George, Roxbury, Mass. 
Larson, Nelle, Jacksonville, Ill. 
LaRue, Mrs. Mary S., Washington, D. C. 
LaRue, Rebecea, Fulton, Mo. 
Lathem, Miss Gladys, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Laufer, Mrs. Hazel, Rome, N. Y. 
Lauraind, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Lauritsen, Mrs. LaRaine, Faribault, 
Minn. 
Lauritsen, Wesley, Faribault, Minn. 
Lavin, Miss Maureen, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 
Law, Mrs. Jennie L., Morganton, N. C. 
Law, Mrs. Margaret, Romney, W. Va. 
Lawrence, Charles R., Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Eleanor, East Orange, 
N. J. 
Lawler, Mrs. Florence, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leard, Archie F., Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada 
Lee, Mrs. Alice M., Ogden, Utah 
Lee, Miss Louise C., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Lefkon, Miss Sally, Jacksonville, Il. 
Leenhouts, Mrs. Mildred, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Leenhouts, Myron A., Berkeley, Calif. 
Lehnert, Miss Corinne E., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Leman, Charles, Flint, Mich. 
Lehnan, Robert K., White Plains, N. Y. 
Leocadia, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leona, Arthur, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leshin, George J., Portland, Oreg. 
Lester, Alma, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lewis, Harland, Washington, D. C. 
Lewis, Mrs. Helen, Staunton, Va. 
Lewis, Lucy A., Riverside, Calif. 
Lewis, Patricia, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lidevine, Sister Mary, Randolph, Mass. 
Lidstrand, Mrs. Idah K., Omaha, Nebr. 
Lietke, Mrs. Emily, Detroit, Mich. 
Lilly, Mrs. Ken, Little Rock, Ark. 
Linder, Mrs. Anita, Rockford, Il. 
Lindstrand, Harriet, Salem, Oreg. 
Lines, Mrs. Mildred, Olathe, Kans. 
Lipsanen, Martha A., Watsonville, 
Calif. 
Litchfield, Kendall, White Plains, N. Y. 
Lively, Lillian, Bedford, Nova Scotia 
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Lloyd, Miss Marie C., Vancouver, Wash. 
Loor, Gillian, Kensington, Md. 
Loe, Mrs. Elva F., Washington, D. C. 
Lois, Sister Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lolis, Miss Kathleen, New York, N. Y. 
Long, Mrs. Florence, Romney, W. Va. 
Long, Miss Grace M., New York, N. Y. 
Loughran, Miss Rosalin, Riverside, 
Calif. 
Lopez, Fred, Providence, R. I. 
Lore, Dr. James I., Washington, D. C. 
Louise, Sister Francis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louise, Sister Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louise, Sister M. Margaret, Randolph, 
Mass. 
Love, Mrs. Sara Kester, Staunton, Va. 
Lovett, Carl F., Austin, Tex. 
Lowman, Rex, Washington, D. C. 
Ludy, Miss Maxine, Flint, Mich. 
Lundell, Mrs. Kathleen, New York, N. Y. 
Lusk, Alice, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Lutz, Martha, Fulton, Mo. 
Lux, Frank T., White Plains, N. Y. 
Lyle, Sara Porter, Frederick, Md. 
Lynam, Miss Elizabeth, New York, N. Y. 
Lynch, Miss Carol, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lynch, Mrs. Irene, Great Falls, Mont. 
Lynes, Miss Evelyn, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Lytle, Hilton T., Washington, D. C. 
MacDonald, Dr. Charles C., Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 
MacDonald, Nellie V., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Mack, Percy, Institute, W. Va. 
Mackin, James A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mackness, Mrs. Carrie, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Macomber, Miss Virginia, Providence, 
| ee 
MacPherson, Mrs. Irene, Great Falls, 
Mont. 
MacPherson, James R., Great Falls, 
Mont. 
Maddox, Miss Maxie, Olathe, Kans. 
Maddox, Miss Mildred, Olathe, Kans. 
Madsen, Miss N. Agatha, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Madsen, Willard, Baton Rouge, La. 
Magill, Medford W., Baton Rouge, La. 
Mahoney, Miss Patricia, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Malcahy, Miss Grace, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mallow, Mrs. Wilda P., Staunton, Va. 
Maloney, Mrs. Cecelia, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada 
Mancini, Miss Mary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mangan, Thomas, Flint, Mich. 
Mannen, Miss Grace, Omaha, Nebr. 
Marcellino, Michael V.. White Plains, 
N. Y¥. 
Marie, Sister Edna, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marie, Sister Michael, Randolph, Mass. 
Marie, Sister Patricia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mariquita, Sister, Randolph, Mass. 
Marjorie, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 
Markstad, Miss Mildred, Jackson, Miss. 
Mara, William, Olathe, Kans. 
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Marriner, Miss Rebecca, Staunton, Va. 

Marsden, Mrs. Betty, Little Rock, Ark. 

Marsden, Robert T., Litle Rock, Ark. 

Marshall, Miss Emma R., Omaha, Nebr. 

Marshall, Edwin, Berkeley, Calif. 

Marshall, J., Jacksonville, Il. 

Marshall, Marvin, Faribault, Minn. 

Marshall, Zoe A., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Martin, Mrs. Carson, Romney, W. Va. 

Martin, Mrs. Louise, Rome, N. Y. 

Martin, Mrs. Martha, Romney, W. Va. 

Martina, Russell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary, Sister David, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary, Sister Inez, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary, Sister Teresa, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Masters, Mrs. Pansy, Olathe, Kans. 

Matchitt, Miss Marion H., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Mather, Mrs. Natalie, Ogden, Utah 

Mathews, Miss Emma E., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Matteson, Miss Edith, Delavan, Wis. 

Maxon, Mrs. Alice M., Portland, Oreg. 

Maxson, Mrs. Charlotte, Flint, Mich. 

Maxwell, Mrs. Nelda, Morganton, N. C. 

Maura, Sister, Buffalo, N. Y. 

May, Miss Eleanor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mayers, Lewis, Salem, Oreg. 

Mayes, Mrs. Julia, Flint, Mich. 

Mayhew, Mrs. Betty S., Romney, W. Va. 

Mays, Mrs. Laura, St. Augustine, Fla. 

McAfee, Miss Alice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McArtor, Sheldon, Berkeley, Calif. 

McBay, Mrs. Mary W., Providence, R. I. 

McCain, Miss Bertha, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

McCandless, Mrs. Ella, Jackson, Miss. 

McCandless, John W., Jackson, Miss. 

McCanne, Mrs. Mary D., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

McCarty, Miss Edris, Olathe, Kans. 

McCauley, Miss Elizabeth M., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

McClure, William J., Knoxville, Tenn. 

McConnell, Mrs. Maude Z., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

MeCreight, Mrs. Anabelle, Morganton, 
N. C. 

McCreight, John E., Morganton, N. C. 

McCullough, Mrs. Francelia, Columbus, 
Ohio 

McCullough, Mrs. Evelyn, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

McDaniel, Miss Annie L., Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

McDermott, Miss JoAnn, Newark, N. J. 

McDermott, Miss Julie, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

McDermott, Myrtle M., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

McDonald, Mrs. Mildred W., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

McDonough, Miss Pattie R., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

McEvoy, Miss Eleanor P., New York, 
N. 
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McGahey, Miss Lorraine, Baltimore, 
Md. 
McGill, Mrs. Dorothy, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
McGrath, Mr. Patrick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McGray, G. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 
McGuinness, Mrs. Ann Pohl, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 
McGuade, Miss Naomi, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McHugh, Miss Frances, Buffalo, N. Y. 
McKibben, Miss Sue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
McKinley, Mrs. Ella, Vancouver, Wash. 
McKinnow, Mrs. Margaret, Sulphur, 
Okla. 
McKinstry, Miss Clara, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKissock, Mrs. Dorothy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
McLaughlin, Miss Harriet, New York, 
N. Y. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Hazel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
McManamy, Maurine, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 
MeMichen, Miss Viola, Cave Spring, Ga. 
McPherson, Hazel, Fulton, Mo. 
McPherson, Mrs. Lillian, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
McQueen, Ruth, Fulton, Mo. 
McQuern, Miss Lelia, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Mechlin, Mrs. Zella, Columbus, Ohio 
Medlock, Mrs. Hilda, Little Rock, Ark. 
Mehl, Albert F., Morganton, N. C. 
Mellinger, Miss Anna, Tucson, Ariz. 
Melton, Mrs. Annie, Morganton, N. C. 
Merills, Arthur, Morganton, N. C. 
Merklin, Arthur, Fulton, Mo. 
Merriam, Jessie D., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Merritt, Mrs. Bob, Little Rock, Ark. 
Meyer, Miss Hannah, Washington, D. C. 
Meyerson, Dr. Lee, Olathe, Kans. 
Mezner, Mrs. Joanne, Rochester, N. Y. 
Michael, Sister Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Michael, Mrs. Sarah, Rochester, N. Y. 
Middleton, Miss Isla, Jackson, Miss. 
Milburn, Mrs. Wanda C., Austin, Tex. 
Miles, Miss Lottie, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Milesky, Samuel, Flint, Mich. 
Millard, Robert, Flint, Mich. 
Miller, Charles J., Columbus, Ohio 
Miller, Mrs. Gertrude, Olathe, Kans. 
Miller, Joseph P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miller, Miss June B., Kansas City, Kans. 
Miller, Kenneth, Vancouver, Wash. 
Miller, Mrs. Peggy Lou, Romney, W. Va. 
Milligan, William, Delavan, Wis. 
Mills. Miss Donna, Flint, Mich. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Betty Lou, Morganton, 
N. C. 
Mitchell, Dorothy B., Morganton, N. C. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Peggy, Austin, Tex. 
Moberly, Mrs. Vering, Olathe, Kans. 
Mona, Dolores C., White Plains, N. Y. 
Monchief, Mrs. Clara, Talladega, Ala. 
Moneyhun, Mrs. Bettye, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 





Montague, Mrs. Harriet, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Edythe D., Cave 
Spring, Ga. 

Moore, Mrs. Grace, Flint, Mich. 

Moore, Leander, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Moore, Miss Ruby, Baton Rouge, La. 

Moore, Ruth, Fulton, Mo. 

Mooring, Mrs. Dorothy, Frederick, Md. 

Morgan, Miss Patricia, Flint, Mich. 

Moritz, Mrs. Marjorie, Rome, N. Y. 

Mosley, Mrs. Beatrice, Jackson, Miss. 

Mosley, ©. C., Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Mossell, Max, Fulton, Mo. 

Motley, Mrs. Susan H., Faribault, Minn. 

Mourer, Delilah, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Moursund, Mrs. Geraldine B., Austin, 
Tex. 

Mudgett, David E., Jacksonville, Il. 

Mudgett, Grace, Mrs., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Muldoon, Miss Mary E., Roxbury, Mass. 

Mulholland, Miss Ann M., Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Mulinari, Mrs. Doris, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mulinari, John, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mullin, Miss Margaret, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mundinger, Miss Ada, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Murray, Mrs. Mildred F., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Murphy, Miss Anna, Tucson, Ariz. 

Murphy, Mrs. Joyce, Sulphur, Okla. 

Murrell, Mrs. Ruby, Detroit, Mich. 

Musmanno, Miss Madeline, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Mutter, Miss Elizabeth, Flushing, N. Y. 

Muyskens, Thelma, Salem, Oreg. 

Myers, Miss Helen, Berkeley, Calif. 

Myers, Thelma D., Moline, Ill. 

Myers, Mrs. Thelma, Baton Rouge, La. 

Myklebust, A. S., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Myklebust, Dr. Helmer R., Evanston, 
Ill. 


| Nash, Mrs. Lola, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Nasser, Mrs. Christine, Flint, Mich. 


| Neas, Jack, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Neesam, Fred, Delavan, Wis. 

Neesam, Ralph, Berkeley, Calif. 

Neff, Miss Lucille, Columbus, Ohio 
Nelson, Mrs. Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nelson, Keith, Ogden, Utah. 

Nelson, Margaret C., Scranton, Pa. 
Nelson, Miss Peggy Ann, Staunton, Va. 
Ness, Agnes, New York, N. Y. 
Neumann, Donald A., Tucson, Ariz. 
Newbrough, Betty, Berkeley, Calif. 


| Newhall, Mrs. Evelyn, West Trenton, 


N. J. 
Newkirk, Miss June, Tucson, Ariz. 
Newman, Lawrence, Riverside, Calif. 
Nichols, Miss Alice G., Rome, N. Y. 
Nilson, Mrs. Mabel, Columbus, Ohio 
Nilson, Roy F., Columbus, Ohio 
Noble, Mrs. Alberta, New York, N. Y. 
Noble, E. LeRoy, Berkeley, Calif. 
Noble, Miss Margaret E., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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AMERICAN 


Noe, Miss Edna, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norris, Mrs. Mamie, Olathe, Kans. 
Norton, Miss Helen, Washington, D. C. 
Norton, Kenneth W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Nortz, Miss Naomi, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Norwood, Malcom J., Romney, W. Va. 
Noyes, Mrs. Alice, Montclair, N. J. 
Nungesser, Miss Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nugent, Nicholas, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nyhus, Miss Helen, Berkeley, Calif. 
O’Brien, Miss Genevieve S., New York, 
eS 
O’Connor, Dr. Clarence, New York, N. Y. 
Oehler, Miss Hannah, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oelschleger, Robert E., Faribault, Minn. 
O’Connor, Mrs. Helen P., New York, 
Ne. Ys 
Oehler, Miss Phoebe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offutt, Miss Elizabeth, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Oftedal, Mrs. Agnes, Washington, D. C. 
Ohlinger, Betty, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Olmstead, Mrs. Pauline, New York, 
Nc. we 
Olney, Miss Pansy, Vancouver, Wash. 
Olson, Miss Jean, Flint, Mich. 
Olson, Miss Josephine, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


Olson, Miss M. Christine, St. Augustine, | 


Fla. 
O'Mara, Miss Catherine, New York, 
N.. X. 
O'Neill, Veronica, New York, N. Y. 
Orenbaum, Miss Ruth, Dallas, Tex. 
Orman, James N., Jacksonville, Ill. 
O’Rourke, Mrs. Betty, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
O'Rourke, Terrance J., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Ostern, Miss Beatrice, New York, N. Y. 
Oswald, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 
Overmyer, Mrs. Dolores, Detroit, Mich. 
Owen, Miss Jeannine, Detroit, Mich. 
Owens, Mrs. M. R., Little Rock, Ark. 
Oxford, John T., Morganton, N. C. 
Padden, Donald, Washington, D. C. 
Page, Mrs. Helen, New York, N. Y. 
Painter, Aubrey L., Staunton, Va. 
Painter, Claire, Salem, Oreg. 
Palmer, Dr. Martin, Wichita, Kans. 
Panara, Robert, Washington, D. C. 
Pancake, Miss Anne, Romney, W. Va. 
Pancake, Miss Edith, Romney, W. Va. 
Pancake, Miss Virginia, Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Pankin, Miss Ada, Great Falls, Mont. 
Patten, Helen T., Boston, Mass. 
Patton, Mrs. Mary G., Morganton, N. C. 
Patton, Mrs. Susan W., Morganton, 
N. C. 
Parish, Miss Marline, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Park, Mrs. Dorothy, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Park, Miss Ruth A., Roxbury, Mass. 
Parker, Miss Mary, Columbus, Ohio. 
Parks, Mrs. Fern, Olathe, Kans. 
Parks, Lloyd R., Olathe, Kans. 
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Parks, Roy G., Little Rock, Ark. 

Partridge, Miss Margaret, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Patrie, Stanley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Patterson, Miss Dorothy, Olathe, Kans. 

Patterson, Mrs. Edith, Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 

Pattison, Mrs. Elsie, Jr., Jackson, Miss. 

Patton, John §S., Baton Rouge, La. 

Patton, Miss Livingston, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Patton, Roy K., Talladega, Ala. 

Pauline, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paulus, Miss Norma, Harmosa Beach, 
Calif. 

Paxson, Miss Grace E., Riverside, Calif. 

Peacock, Leonard, Delavan, Wis. 

Payne, Lucy, Fulton, Mo. 

| Pearce, C. E., Fulton, Mo. 

Pearce, Mary French, Fulton, Mo. 

Pearson, Miss Lucille, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Peck, Miss Anna B., Kensington, Md. 

Peevy, Mrs. Vivian T., Austin, Tex. 

Pellicci, Luzio, White Plains, N. Y. 

Pelser, Miss Anna, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Pendell, Mrs. Lucille, Washington, 

Yee ee. 

Pennell, Mrs. Dorothy, Flint, Mich. 

Penny, Mrs. Annie B., Baton Rouge, La. 

| Peters, Mrs. Mary E., Jackson, Miss. 

| Peterson, Miss Arvilla M., Staunton, Va. 

Peterson, Donald, Washington, D. C. 

Peterson, John Soren, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

| Peterson, Miss Martha M., Faribault, 

| Minn. 

Peterson, Miss Mathilda, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Peterson, Nick, Omaha, Nebr. 

| Petteys, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Petmecky, Ben J., Austin, Tex. 

Pettit, Miss Beverly, Faribault, Minn. 

| Pfeifer, Winifred, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pharr, Miss Marian G., Austin, Tex. 

| Phillips, Mrs. Annie L., Morganton, N.C. 

Phillips, Ben, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Phillips, Miss Betty, Flint, Mich. 

Phillips, Miss Frances, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Phillips, Mrs. Katherine, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Phillips, Mrs. Lucille, Flint, Mich. 

| Phillips, Mrs. Mary, Washington, D. C. 

Phillips, Mr. Richard, Washington, D. C. 

Philomena, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pickett, Mrs. Dorothy, Flint, Mich. 

Pilsums, Leonids, Staunton, Va. 

Poole, Mrs. Norma C., Faribault, Minn. 

Poolman, Mrs. Betty, Little Rock, Ark. 

Pope, A. W., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Popham, Mrs. Bettie L., Austin, Tex. 





Popham, Mrs. Mary L., Austin, Tex. 
Poppe, Mrs. Joan, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Poppink, Mrs. Rhea, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Porter, Van C., Morganton, N. C. 
Poss, Bert E., Austin, Tex. 
Poulos, Thomas H., Flint, Mich. 
Powdermaker, Frank, Washington, D.C. 
Powell, Miss Eleanor, Detroit, Mich. 
Powell, Mrs. Mae, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Powell, Miss Mary Gilbert, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
Prall, Miss Josephine, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 
Prange, Leona C., Long Beach, Calif. 
Pratt, Mrs. Inez E., Baton Rouge, La. 
Priebe, Wesley, Tuscon, Ariz. 
Price, Miss Anna Mae, Olathe, Kans. 
Price, Mrs. Georgia B., Sulphur, Okla. 
Prichard, Miss Doris, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Propp, George, Omaha, Nebr. 
Pryff, Mrs. Dorothy, Berkley, Calif. 
Puccetti, Frank, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Pugh, Miss Bessie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pugh, Miss Tommye, Talladega, Ala. 
Purcell, Miss Edythe, Berkley, Calif. 
Pynn, Mrs. Gertrude, Delavan, Wis. 
Quinn, Mrs. Marguerite, Frederick, Md. 
Quick, Miss Marian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Quigley, Howard M., Faribault, Minn. 
Quinn, Mrs. LaVere S., Riverside, Calif. 
Quinn, Miss Sarah, Frederick, Md. 
Radcliffe, Miss Edith, Frederick, Md. 
Rafferty, Dwight, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Raffo, Miss Gloria, Berkley, Calif. 
Rahmlow, Howard, Rome, N. Y. 
Railing, Samuel, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rainger, Harold, Berkley, Calif. 
Rakon, Jules P., West Hartford, Conn. 
Rakon, Mrs. Lillian G., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
ew Mrs. Geraldean, Talladega, 
a. 
Ranard, Mrs. Helene, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Randall, James D., Baton Rouge, La. 
— Mrs. Peggy C., Baton Rouge, 
a. 
Raney, Miss Kate D., Omaha, Nebr. 
Rankin, Dr. Carl E., Morganton, N. C. 
Ransdell, William, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Raphael, Mrs. Agnes, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Ravell, Donald, Detroit, Mich. 
Ravn, Alden, Jacksonville, Il. 
Ravn, Mrs. Caroline T., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rawlings, Charles G., Rome, N. Y. 
Rawlings, Mrs. Geraldine, Rome, N. Y. 
— Mrs. Dorothy, Providence, 
Raymond, Mrs. Ollie, Staunton, Va. 
Reardon, Mrs. Dorothy, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Reay, Edward, Vancouver, Wash. 
Rebal, Frank, Romney, W. Va. 
Reed, Mrs. Bettye, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Reed, Miss Hilma, Little Rock, Ark. 
Reed, Mrs. Nell Driggs, Los Angeles, 
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Reid, Harry W., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Reid, Josephine, Fulton, Mo. 

Reidelberger, Henry J., St. Augustine, 
Fila. 

Reitz, Mrs. Lydia, Olathe, Kans. 

Renner, William A., White Plains, N. Y. 

Rensberger, Nina, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Resignata, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 

Reuck, Mrs. Blanche, Dallas, Tex. 

Revans, Miss Theresa M., New York, 
oe 

Reynolds, Mrs. H. B., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Reynolds, Miss Helen, Columbus, Ohio 

Reynolds, Mrs. Joan, Flint, Mich. 

Reynolds, Millicent, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Rhodes, Ernest R., Sulphur, Okla. 

Rhude, A. Lauren, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Rhude, Mrs. Lila J., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Richard, John J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richardson, Betty, Salem, Oreg. 

Richardson, Mrs. Bertha, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Rickaby, James, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 

ada. 

Rief, Miss Ethel, Providence, R. I. 

Riese, Miss Marie A., Corona, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Rigsbee, Mrs. Myra, Austin, Tex. 

Riser, Miss Catherine, Talladega, Ala. 

Roach, Mrs. Mildred, Little Rock, Ark. 


| Roberts, Miss Corinne, West Trenton, 


N. J. 
Roberts, Earl, Flint, Mich. 
Roberts, William, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robinson, Mrs. Edna, Washington, D. C. 
Robinson, Janet, Flint, Mich. 
Robinson, Marie, Jackson, Miss. 
Robinson, Miss Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Robinson, Robert, Washington, D. C. 
Rockwell, Walter, West Hartford, Conn. 
Rodrigue, Mrs. Bessie C., Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Rodriguez, Raymond F., Austin, Tex. 


| Rodshouse, Miss Theresa, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Rogers, Miss Barbara, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rogers, Miss Barbara, New York, N. Y. 
Rogers, Mrs. E. M., Talladega, Ala. 
Rogers, Will, Austin, Tex. 
Rogerson, Earl, Tucson, Ariz. 
Rood, Marvin S., Romney, W. Va. 
Rosaline, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rosen, Alex, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
Rosen, Irvin T., Staunton, Va. 
Rosen, Mrs. Ruth T., Staunton, Va. 
Rosenstein, Miss Edith R., Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Rosica, Sebastian, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ross, Miss Marge, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ross, Miss Mary, Olathe, Kans. 
Rosser, Virginia, St. Louis, Mo. 
Roth, Stanley D., Olathe, Kans. 





Calif. 
Reed, Richard, Fulton, Mo. 
Reeder, Dwight W., Newark, N. J. 





Rotha, Miss Charline, Morganton, N. C. 
Round, Miss Sally, Great Falls, Mont. 
| Rozboril, Mrs. Avis, Flint, Mich. 
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Ruckeshel, Frederick, Providence, R. I. 

Ruckdeshel, Mrs. Vera, Providence, 
Reh. 

Ruhl, Benjamin, Baton Rouge, La. 

Rupard, Miss Betty W., Tucson, Ariz. 

Russell, Miss Jane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Russell, Mrs. Jerome, Tucson, Ariz. 

Ryan, Miss Genevieve, New York, N. Y. 

Rybak, John, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sackett, Miss Marion L., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Salimam, Miss Jean, Portland, Oreg. 

Samoore, Mrs. Rhoda, Jacksonville, Il. 

Sanders, K. D., Portland, Maine 

Sanders, Mrs. Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sanders, Mrs. Marion P., Portland, 
Maine 

Sandin, Mabel, Fulton, Mo. 

Santarossa, Miss Erna, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Saunders, Truitt, Austin, Tex. 

Sauser, Miss Letitia, Faribault, Minn. 

Savell, Mrs. Mildred, Rochester, N. Y. 
axe, Mrs. Beulah, Delavan, Wis. 

Saxon, Miss Rosa Lee, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Scanlon, Mrs. Nelle, Romney, W. Va. 

Searvie, Mrs. Agnes, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Schiavone, Miss Josephine, Flint, Mich. 

Schicker, Mrs. Virginia, Talladega, Ala. 

Schindler, Mrs. Rita, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Schild, Mrs. Adelaide, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Scholastica, Sister M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Schowe, Ben M., Jr., Columbus, Ohio 

Scherlie, Miss Martha, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Schoppert, Thelma, Frederick, Md. 

Schornstein, Miss Florence, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Schmidt, Mary, Fulton, Mo. 

Schmidt, Miss Mary, Flint, Mich. 

Schratz, Regia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Schroeder, Miss Elsie, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 

Schunhoff, Hugo F., Romney, W. Va. 

Schurman, Andrew J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scoggin, Miss Ruth L., Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

Scott, Edward W., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Scott, Elizabeth, Columbus, Ohio 

Scott, Miss Shirley, Ogden, Utah 

Scouten, Edward Washington, D. C. 

Seal, Albert G., Baton Rouge, La. 

Seal, Mrs. Wilma D., Baton Rouge, La. 

Searight, Miss Mary Belle, Austin, 
Tex. 

Seegar, Julius P., Austin, Tex. 

Seegar, Mrs. Ruth T., Austin, Tex. 

Seiz, Miss Frances T., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Sellner, Hubert, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sewell, Ila, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Seymour, Mrs. Miriam, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
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Shahan, Miss Polly, Washington, D. C. 

Shanholtzer, Mrs. Elfrieda, Romney. 
W. Va. 

Shannon, Mrs. Mabel H. Jackson, Miss. 

Shaw, Arthur, Olathe, Kans. 

Sheakan, Miss Mary, New York, N. Y. 

Sheathelm, Wayne, Flint, Mich. 

Sheehan, Mrs. Alma, Staunton, Va. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Sallie, Morganton, 
N. C. 

Sheiry, Mrs. Lillian, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Sheridan, Miss Charlotte, New York, 
Now 

Sheridan, Donald, Salem, Oreg. 

Sherrill, Wilson, Morganton, N. C. 

Shibley, Luther C., Little Rock, Ark. 

Shinault, John W., Jackson, Miss. 

Shinn, Osie Nell, Salem, Oreg. 

Shinpaugh, Joe R., Jr., Staunton, Va. 

Shipley, Mrs. Carolyn, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

Shipman, Eldon E., Jackson, Miss. 

Shirley, Oscar, West Hartford, Conn. 

Short, Mrs. Harriet, Pittsburgh,.Pa. 

Shouldice, Miss Bernice, Seattle, Wash. 

Shouse, William, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Siders, Bruce R., Flint, Mich. 

Siddall, Frank L., West Trenton, N. J. 

Siemsen, Mrs. Salee C., Omaha, Nebr. 

Simon, Mrs. Leota H., Omaha, Nebr. 

Simpson, William M., Morganton, N. C. 

Sims, Mrs. Altha, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sims, Miss Ruth L., Renfroe, Ala. 

Sinclair, Margaret, Salem, Oreg. 

Sinn, Mrs. Nyra E., Frederick, Md. 

Sladek, Frank, Tucson, Ariz. 

Slater, Frank M., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Slover, Mrs. Helen H., Sulphur, Okla. 

Smallwood, Miss Dorothy, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Smith, Mrs. Ada, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, Annette, Salem, Oreg. 

Smith, Carl, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Smith, Christopher G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, Mrs. Ernestine B., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Smith, Frances W., West Trenton, N. J. 

Smith, Miss Georgina, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, Harriette, Roxbury, Mass. 

Smith, Mrs. Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, Mrs. Jackie L., Jackson, Miss. 

Smith, Mrs. Jewell, Sulphur, Okla. 

Smith, Mrs. M. B., Little Rock, Ark. 

Smith, Mrs. Maude H., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Smith, James, Little Rock, Ark. 

Smith, Jess, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Smith, Ina, Salem, Oreg. 

Smith, Mrs. Patsy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Smith, Ruby Lee, Jackson, Miss. 

Smith, Miss Verne J., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Smith, Walter, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Smith, W. Robert, Austin, Tex. 
Smyth, Thomas, Riverside, Calif. 
Snider, Mrs. Maureen, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Snodgrass, Bernard, Columbus, Ohio 
Solano, Mrs. Agnes, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Solheim, Miss Esther D., Riverside, 
Calif. 
Sommer, Clarence E., Faribault, Minn. 
Sommer, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 
Sorrills, Miss Elizabeth M., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Sowell, Mrs. Luda B., Spartanburg, 
S. C. 
Sowerby, Miss Elsie, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sparks, Miss Mamie, Talladega, Ala. 
Sparks, Fred S., Jr., Rome, N. Y. 
Sparks, Mrs. Hazeline, Rome, N. Y. 
Sparling, Allan, Providence, R. I. 
Spear, Mrs. Erma, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Spellman, Mrs. Elizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 
Spellman, John F., Faribault, Minn. 
Spence, Mrs. Theresa, Romney, W. Va. 
Spillman, Robert B., Austin, Tex. 
Spink, James, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Sprague, Mrs. Beatrice, Rochester, 
My me 
Spurling, Miss Virginia, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio 
Spurrier, Mrs. Laura, Berkeley, Calif. 
Squire, Melvin L., Jackson, Miss. 
St. Amant, Mrs. Zilpha, Baton Rouge, 
La. 
St. Clair, Robert C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stahnow, Irving J., Faribault, Minn. 
Stachle, Jack M., White Plains, N. Y. 
Stack, Archie G., Vancouver, Wash. 
Stack, Mrs. Florence, Olathe, Kans. 
Stack, Miss Mary, Detroit, Mich. 
Stahlem, Mrs. Evelyn M., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Stair, Miss Anna, Ogden, Utah 
Standley, Joseph, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Standley, Mrs. Mary S., Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Stanislaus, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 
Stanley, Mrs. Irene, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stanley, Robert, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Stanton, John H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanton, Mrs. Margaret, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 
Stark, James H., Jacksonville, Il. 
Stark, Mrs. Martha, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Starr, Miss Anna, Ogden, Utah 
Starrett, Mrs. Anne, Morganton, N. C. 
Statts, Joe E., Vancouver, Wash. 
Stegemerten, Henry J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stephens, Mrs. Gladys, Sulphur, Okla. 
Stelle, Roy Moore, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Stenguist, Mrs. Gertrude, Watertown, 
Mass. 
Stepp, Mrs. Geverna, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Sternberg, Martin, Washington, D. C. 
Steven, Miss Flora, Buffalo, N. Y. : 
Stevens, Mrs. Charlotte, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Stevens, Mrs. Helmi, Flint, Mich. 
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Stevenson, Dr. E. A., Berkeley, Calif. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Edith, Berkeley, Calif. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Lucretia, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Ruth, Flint, Mich. 

Stevll, John W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stewart, Mrs. Ellen P., Washington, D. 
C. 

Stewart, Mrs. Helen, Flint, Mich. 

Stewart, Miss Kathleen, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Stewart, Mrs. Avis, Delavan, Wis. 

Stewart, Leland, Omaha, Nebr. 

Stine, Blanche, Fulton, Mo. 

Stock, Luther, Baton Rouge, La. 

Stockdale, Mrs. Lois, St. Augustine, 
Fla. 

Stone, Miss Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 

Stone, Mrs. Pauline M., Jackson, Miss. 

Stout, L. Gail, Talladega, Ala. 

Stratton, Miss Page, Staunton, Va. 

Stratton, Mrs. Virginia M., Staunton, 
Va. 

Streeter, Miss Helen M., Romney, W. 
Va. 

Stricklen, Mrs. Christine, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Strieby, Mrs. Dorothy, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Strieby, Edward L., Baton Rouge, La. 

Strom, Mrs. Edna H., Omaha, Nebr. 

Sturdinvant, Mrs. Lenora, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Struppler, Miss Hazel V., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Sullivan, James A., 
Conn. 

Sutton, Miss Lee Bertha, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sutton, Thomas G., Jackson, Miss. 

Swain, Mrs. Gertrude H., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Swartz, Mrs. Kate, Austin, Tex. 

Swickert, Mrs. Helen, Flint, Mich. 

Sword, Ruth B., White Plains, N. Y. 

Szajna, Miss Helen, Detroit, Mich. 

Szopa, Mrs. Marie M., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Szuka, Miss. Jennie, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tarins, Jack B., White Plains, N. Y. 

Tate, Olen, Talladega, Ala. 

Tate, Mrs. Rachael, Jackson, Miss. 

Taube, Harry, Rome, N. Y. 

Taylor, Miss Betty, Baton Rouge, La. 

Taylor, Miss Evelyn, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Taylor, Jean, Salem, Oreg. 

Taylor, John T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taylor, Leonard, Fulton, Mo. 

Taylor, Ronald, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada 

Taylor, Mrs. Ruth, Frederick, Md. 

Taylor, Sam D., West Hartford, Conn. 

Teegarden, Miss Alice M., Talladega, 
Ala. 

Tegeder, Robert, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ten Broeck, Mrs. Catherine, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Tennant, Donald, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tennis, Mrs. C. Ann, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tennis, Mrs. Donaldina, Riverside, 
Calif. 
Teitelbaum, Bernard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Terauds, Hugo, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Teresa, Sister Agnes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teresita, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 
Thatcher, Mrs. Isabelle, Ogden, Utah 
Theresia, Sister M., Randolph, Mass. 
Thomas, Miss Alyce, Riverside, Calif, 
Thomas, Clara, Fulton, Mo. 
Thomas, Miss Ethel R., Norfolk, Va. 
Thomas, Mrs. Helen, Delavan, Wis. 
Thomas, Mrs. Johnnie, Sulphur, Okla. 
Thomason, Mrs. Katherine W., Morgan- 
ton, N: ©. 
Thomason, Mrs. Minnie, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Thompson, Anne, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Thompson, Mrs. Clara, Faribault, Minn. 
Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth C., Jackson- 
ville, Il. 
Thompson, George H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thompson, Mrs. Louzenia, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 
Thompson, Marthada, Fulton, Mo. 
Thomure, F. Eugene, Sioux Falls, 8S. 
Dak. 
Thoreson, Mrs. Margaret, Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Thorn, Mrs. Feral, Jacksonville, Il. 
Thornton, Mrs. Bessie, Washington, 
B.C. 
Thornton, William, Riverside, Calif. 
Thurton, Albert K., Ogden, Utah 
Thweatt, Miss Troy, Talladega, Ala. 
Tiberio, Carmen, Spartanburg, S. C. 
‘Tiberio, Mrs. Helen, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Tibbitts, Miss Eleanor, Washington, 
B.C. 
Tillinghast, E. W., Tueson, Ariz. 
Timney, Mrs. Irene, Tucson, Ariz. 
Timmons, Miss Mary, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 
Tinnin, Miss Helen, Austin, Tex. 
Tinus, Sister Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tisdale, Miss Hope B., Austin, Tex. 
Tittsworth, Miss Laura, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
rollefson, Olaf, Salem, Oreg. 
Toner, Miss Helen A., Riverside, Calif. 
Towne, Miss Beaulah, Delavan, Wis. 
Tracy, Miss Elizabeth, Rochester, N. Y. 
Tracy, Mrs. Spencer, Encino, Calif. 
Trasko, Miss Carolyn, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Traylor, Mrs. Mabel, Flint, Mich. 
Traylor, William C., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Triebert, Ray F., West Hartford, Conn. 
Troutman, Mrs. Maude, Tucson, Ariz. 
Trukken, Miss Elaine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuecinardi, Mrs. Norma, Vancouver, 
Wash. 





| Walker, Mrs. Tucker, Morganton, N. C. 
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| Turecheck, Armin G., Riverside, Calif. 


Turley, Mrs. Ethel J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Turner, Mrs. Alice P., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Turner, Mrs. Mary P., Cave Springs, 
Ga. 

Taylor, Mrs. M. L., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Turner, Mrs. Ruth G., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 

Turpen, Mrs. Lorette, Rome, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Mrs. Mary B., Morganton, N. C. 

Twining, J. Dean, Flint, Mich. 

Twomey, Mrs. Paulita C., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Uber, Mrs. Blanche, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ulmer, Thomas, Salem, Oreg. 

Underhill, Mrs. Kathleen P., Morganton, 
N. C. 

Van Cott, Daniel, Cave Spring, Ga. 

VanLuven, Miss Elizabeth, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Van Male Dedrick, Mrs. Ruth, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Van Drimmelin, Thomas, Ogden, Utah 

Van Wyk, Miss Mary K., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Vann, Miss Elizabeth, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Vasnick, Andrew, Washington, D. C. 

Vassey, Mrs. Rebecca, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 

Vaughn, Miss Winifred, Rome, N. Y. 

Vermillion, Miss Frances, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Vernon, Mrs. Ann W., Morganton, N. C. 

Vincent, Sister Teresa, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vinney, Charles, Vancouver, Wash. 

Virgin, Miss Gertrude, Rockford, Ill. 

Vivian, Miss Caroline, Rochester, N. Y. 

Vivian, Mrs. Rose, Watertown, Mass. 

Vollette, Mrs. Gertrude E., Austin, Tex. 

Voorhees, Mayme, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Vorbeck, Mrs. Mary, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Vivino, Miss Virginia, Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 

Wadley, Miss Donna Jean, Flint, Mich. 

Wagner, William H., Canton, Ohio 

Wahl, Lewis, Salem, Oreg. 

Wait, Eugene, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Walcher, Mrs. Helen R., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Waldorf, Mrs. Gladys M., Forest Grove, 
Oreg. 

Walker, Newton F., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Walker, Dr. William L., Spartanburg, 
Ss. €. 

Walker, Miss Isabelle, Washington, 
D. C. 

Walker, Mrs. Carease, Morganton, N. C. 

Walker, Mrs. Elizabeth W., Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 

Walker, Mrs. Fay, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walker, Roger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wallace, John M., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Wallace, Miss Mamie L., Staunton, Va. 

Wallin, Mrs. Margaret K., New York, 
NX. 

Walsh, Coleman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walsh, Miss Margaret M., New York, 
N. Y. 

Walter, Mrs. Marion D., Omaha, Nebr. 

Walters, Wayne, Frederick, Md. 

Wanat, Mrs. Mary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wannansker, Mrs. Annie, Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada 

Warber, Mrs. Jessie, Morganton, N. C. 

Ward, Mrs. Erin, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ward, Bosie, Jackson, Miss. 

Ward, H. R., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ward, Mrs. Sarah, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ware, J. R., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Ware, Mrs. Sarah F., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Warfield,Ethel B., West Trenton, N. J. 

Warner, Maxine, Salem, Oreg. 

Warnick, Mrs. Ruth, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Warren, Ella, Salem, Oreg. 

Warren, Mrs. Mozelle, Austin, Tex. 

Wasell, Mrs. Irene, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wartenberg, Rudolf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Waters, Miss Florence, Washington, 
D. C. 

Watkins, Mrs. Helen, Morganton, N. C. 

Watrons, Miss Elizabeth, Morganton, 
N. C. 

Watson, Miss Grace, Portland, Oreg. 

Watson, Mrs. Harriett, Flint, Mich. 

Wayt, Mrs. Julia H., Morganton, N. C. 

Weaver, Mrs. Edith C,, Staunton, Va. 

Weaver, Miss Madeline, Rochester, 
N. 2X. 

Webb. Miss Erma E.. Austin. Tex. 

Weber, Arlene, Faribault, Minn. 

Webster, Miss Adelaide, Rochester, 
Nd, 

Webster, Mrs. Mary Beth, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Wedein, August, Jacksonville, Il. 

mee Mrs. Mary Frances, Baton Rouge, 
a. 

Weiskrantz, Mrs. Barbara C., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wek, Audrey, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Welling, David M., Ogden, Utah 

Welling, Mrs. Jean S., Ogden, Utah 

Wells, Charles, Flint, Mich. 

Wells, Mrs. Opal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Welton, Mrs. Barbara, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wenger, Mrs. Noleele, Columbus, Ohio 

Wenrich, Mrs. Joan, Rome, N. Y. 

Wertheim, Miss Julianne, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

West, Miss Marcella, Indianapolis, Ind. 

West, Mrs. Ruth, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Westervelt, Margaret, Columbus, Ohio 

Westling, Tyra, Salem, Oreg. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Leota, Columbus, Ohio 

White, C. A., St. Augustine, Fla. 

White, Mrs. Frances, Austin, Tex. 

White, Ralph H., Austin, Tex. 


White, Mrs. R. L., St. Augustine, Fla 
Whitehurst, Miss Katherine, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Whitford, Miss Elizabeth, Rome, N. Y. 
Wholey, Mrs. Janice, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Wierk, Mrs. Myrtle V., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Wiggin, Miss Ruth, Vancouver, Wash. 
Wilber, Edward, Delavan, Wis. 
Wilcox, Gordon, Faribault, Minn. 
Wilcoxon, Dorothy, Austin, Tex. 
Wilcoxon, William, Berkeley, Calif. 
Wildt, Miss Gertrude, West Hartford, 
Conn, 
Wilkerson, Henry, Baton Rouge, La. 
Wilman, Mrs. M. Catherine, New York, 
N. X. 
Wilson, Mrs. Blanche, Staunton, Va. 
Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Austin, Tex. 
Wilson, Mrs. Frances S., Staunton, Va. 
Wilson, Mrs. Norman, Staunton, Va. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Mary, Faribault, Minn. 
Wilson, Miss Lalla, St. Augustine, Fla 
Wilson, Wesley, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wilson, Mrs. Wesley, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wiltse, Lyle, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Wilkinson, Donald, Santa Fe, N. Mex 
Williams, Miss Eva, Jacksonville, Il. 
Wilkinson, Miss Blanche, Spartanburg, 
8. C. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. M. Leah, Jackson, Miss 
Williams, Mrs. Ethel, Austin, Tex. 
Williams, Mrs. Helen, Delavan, Wis. 
Williams, Mrs. Jewell, Austin, Tex. 
Williams, Miss Joan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Williams, Mrs. Laura, Jackson, Miss. 
Williams, Mrs. Lucille, Tucson, Ariz. 
Williams, Miss Marian, Institute 
W. Va. 
Williams, Miss Mary, Delavan, Wis. 
Williams, Mrs. Walker, Portland, Oreg. 
Williamson, J., Newark, N. J. 
Williamson, Mrs. Kathryn W., Cave 
Spring, Ga. 
Wilson, Kenneth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Wilton, Mrs. Mae M., Baton Rouge, La 
Winchester, Mrs. Delanie, Morganton 
We:C. 
Winston, Matie E., New York, N. ¥. 
Winter, Pauline, Fulton, Mo. 
Wiseman, Mrs. Eunice, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Williams, Mrs. Hilda, Washington, D. C. 
Williams, Miss Marjorie M., Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Williams, Miss Lucille, Austin, Tex. 
Williams, Miss Mary L., Austin, Tex. 
Willingham, Mrs. Bernardine, Austin, 
Tex. 
Willis, Arthur, Berkeley, Calif. 
Witlet, Miss Beatrice, Roxbury, Mass 
Wohlstrom, Elvira, Frederick, Md. 
Wolach, Marvin, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Wolf, Mrs. Edna, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Wolke, Miss Mary, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Wood, Mrs. Gladys, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wood, Mrs. Margaret, New York, N. Y. 
Wood, Wilbur, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Woodruff, Irvan, Berkeley, Calif. 


Woodrum, Mrs. Ronald, Staunton, Va. 


Woods, Miss Ruth, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Wright, Alexander, 
Springs, Colo. 

Wright, Dorothy, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Wright, Isabella, Salem, Oreg. 


Sr., Colorado 


Wright, Mrs. G. M., St. Augustine, Fla. 


Wright, Mrs. 
Wash. 
Wurtz, Miss Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wyche, Miss Virginia, Austin, Tex. 
Wynne, Miss Mattie K., Staunton, Va. 
Xavier, Sister Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Yates, Arthur, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Winifred, Vancouver, 
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| Yates, Fred, Jr., Staunton, Va. 


Yates, Mrs. Margaret, Frederick, Md. 

Yenrick, D. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yoder, Adolphus, Flint, Mich. 

Youngers, Retta, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Youngers, Richard, Sulphur, Okla. 

Younggren, Darivin C., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Youngs, Joseph P., Jr., Washington, 
D.C. 

Yowell, Miss Emily, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Zieske, Paul, Flint, Mich. 

Zimmermann, Mrs. Margaret, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Zimmerman, Mrs. Vance, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Zizkowski, Miss Julia, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Zobel, Miss Emilie, Staunton, Va. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF 
OF THE DEAF 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 


ARTICLE I, NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 


ARTICLE II. Opsects 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, mak- 
ing results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and sometimes 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely different 
treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and 
work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made and 
that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to distinguish souad shall 
be instructed orally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results: all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE IIT. MEMBERS 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the aducation of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $2 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by the 
executive committee. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 
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Sec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Sec. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 
receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are for- 
feited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, first vice president, second vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and three directors, these eight persons forming the standing executive 
committee of the convention. They shall continue in office until their successors 
are elected, and shall have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between 
general meetings. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one for speech development, one 
for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for vocational 
training and art, one for health and physical education, one for social and 
character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the adjourn- 
ment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader of each 
section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nominations of a 
chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on such committee. 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of such 
bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited active 
members of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their mem- 
bership fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of the 
cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing executive 
committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, and “subject 
to the following conditions to wit:”. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


THIRTY-SEVENTH REGULAR MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, 
HELD AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1955 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26, 1955 
OPENING SESSION 


School gymnasium, 8 p. m. 


Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, acting president. 


Invocation: Rev. Raymond J. Mulready, Catholic chaplain to the deaf of 
Connecticut. 

National Anthem: Andrew Beattie, Hartford School of Music, and Mra 
Marie M. Szopa, American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Address of welcome: Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, superintendent, American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Response : 


North—Joseph G. Demeza, superintendent, Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

East—Nathan P. Harris, principal, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Austin. 


South—John F. Grace, superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf, Austin. 

West—Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside. 

Keynote address: A Team Approach to the Needs of the Individual Deaf 


Child, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director, Central Institute for the Deaf, St 
Louis, Mo. 


Reception: Nursery, Kindergarten Building. 


Mr. GatLoway. We shall now have the invocation by Reverend 
Mulready, Catholic chaplain at the American School whose services 
are greatly esteemed and very much appreciated. 

Reverend Mutreapy. Holy Spirit, from whom proceed all holy de- 
sires and good works we pray Thee to bless all present this evening. 
Help them to know Thee better and to lead all who are under their care 
to live for Thy honor and glory. Amen. 

Mr. Gattoway. Ordinarily at this time I would say that Mr. Se 
and-So will sing the first verse of our National Anthem, but tonight 
I have the pleasure of saying Mr. Andrew Beattie, who is the great 
grandson of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, will sing the first verse 
of our National Anthem accompanied by Mrs. Marie M. Szopa. 

(National Anthem sung.) 

Mr. Gatitoway. Thank you very much. It is customary at the 
opening session of the biennial meeting to have the program which 
has been prepared by the program committee declared the official one 
for the convention. Would someone, therefore, make the motion that. 
this program be declared the official one for the thirty-seventh bien- 
nial convention. Do I hear a motion to that effect ? 
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(Motion made from the audience.) 

Mr. Gattoway. All in favor say “aye.” I declare this to be the ofli- 
cial program. I want to say that I have appointed Mr. William 
McClure and Mrs. Pauline Graham, of the Tennessee School, to as- 
sist Secretary Stanley Roth with the business of this meeting. I wish 
to thank them at this time for accepting the editorship of the pro- 
ceedings of his meeting. That is a big job and we are very apprecia- 
tive to Mr. McClure and Mrs. Graham for doing that. 

Each person on the platform will be introduced at the appropriate 
time, but right now I would like to recognize the directors and officers 
of the convention, at least those who are here present with us. The 
first director, beginning at your left, is Dr. Daniel Cloud, who is past 
president and present director, and is also superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf. 

We regret that Mr. Virgil W. Epperson who was our host at Van- 
couver in 1953 and is superintendent of the Washington State School 
for the Deaf is not at this meeting. 

Dr. Charles McDonald, our third director, who is superintendent of 
the British Columbia School just couldn’t ‘make the convention for 
which we are very sorry. 

The fourth is Harriet F. McLaughlin. She is principal of the 
Junior High School No. 47 in New York. 

Mr. Stanley D. Roth, convention secretary and superintendent of 
the Kansas School. 

Mr. Marshall Hester is here. He is assistant treasurer and super- 
intendent of the New Mexico School. Marshall is pinchhitting for a 
man who has done a marvelous job as treasurer of this organization, 
Mr. Thomas Dillon. I think many of you know that he has been very 
ill, but I am pleased to report that he is recuperating very well. T 
would like to read a couple of excerpts from a letter which Tom sent 
me just before I left Rochester. He did not mean it to be presented 
this way, but I will read it as a matter of recognition. He says: 

Dear Mr. GALLOWAY: I sincerely regret that my physical condition, since my 
recent operation, will not permit my attending the convention at West Hart- 
ford. I am much better at this time and hope to be back in circulation before 
long. During 1954 we enrolled a total of 1,736 members. So far for 1955 we 
have a total of 1,904 members. These figures are comparable to a previous 
high membership of 1,275 or a gain of 629 members for the present calendar 
year over the previous high convention year membership. We certainly owe 
a vote of thanks to these people for the support they have been extending to 
the convention. 

In other words, Tom has upped the membership in our convention 
over the last 2 years by 629 and those of you who know how hard this 
is will appreciate the marvelous job he has done. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf is not with us in person tonight. Dr. Truman 
L. Ingle, beloved by. all of us, passed from the scene of his life’s work 
on May 24, 1954. Truman put his heart into organizing this 37th 
biennial meeting during the year that he was pr esident. In this re- 
spect this convention is a memorial to him and to the high hopes he 
held for the education of deaf children. You may be sure that Truman 
is with us in spirit tonight at the opening of this session. I think it is 
fitting that we all rise for just a moment in silent tribute to the memory 
of Truman Ingle, late president of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 
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(Everyone rose for a moment of silence. ) 

Mr. GatLoway. We usually read messages that have been sent to 
the convention at this time. However, I am instructed that there are 
none. 

Now it is my privilege to introduce a gentleman whom I have come 
to consider quite unusual. He combines the humor and hospitality 
of the Old South with the business know-how of the Connecticut 
Yankee, the president of the Conference of Executives, superintend- 
ent of one of the country’s outstanding schools for the deaf, our 
genial host for the convention, Dr. Edmund B, Boatner. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


(Dr. EpmMuNp B. BoATtNer, superintendent, American School for the Deaf) 


Dr. Boarner. Fellow teachers of the deaf, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a great pleasure for me to have the privilege of welcoming you to the 
37th Biennial Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf on 
behalf of all of us at the American School for the Deaf. We hope 
you enjoy your stay at our school as well as your visit to our beautiful 
city, and we hope to do everything we can to make your visit a reward- 
ing one. 

It had been our hope to have with us one who could extend to you a 
welcome in a much more fitting manner than I, namely the Governor 
of our State, the Honorable A. A. Ribicoff. Governor Ribicoff was 
looking forward to extending a welcome to you; and, in fact, as recently 
as last week, this engagement was confirmed by his executive secretary. 
However, due to the demands of a special session of the general assem- 
bly, and the marriage of his brother in New York tomorrow, the Gover- 
nor had regretfully to forgo the pleasure of speaking to you. I extend 
to you his warmest greetings. 

It has been our intention to make this meeting something of a home- 
coming, and we hope you will feel at home. All activities of the 
convention, with the exception of the sightseeing trip and the banquet 
at the Statler Hotel, will be held on the privacy of our school grounds, 
so we hope you will relax and enjoy yourselves. 

The education of the deaf, as you so well know, is one of the most 
difficult and complex of all fields of education, and, regardless of how 
hard we try, I doubt that any of us are ever fully satisfied with our 
accomplishments. To complicate the matter further, there are strong 
differences of opinion in the overall philosophy and techniques which 
apply to this field. These differences are of long standing, and, at 
times, have been very bitter. On occasion they have given me a feeling 
of deep discouragement. Yet upon reflection, I know of no other 
field of endeavor in which there are not strong differences of opinion, 
whether it be religion, politics, or business. Such differences are part 
of life. The important point to remember is that they can and should 
be made a constructive rather than a destructive influence, and if 
approached in the right spirit of understanding, cooperation, and 
tolerance, should be a strong influence in bringing about progress. 
Those are undoubtedly the sentiments in your minds and those of 
your officers, and the theme of this convention—*A team approach to 
the needs of the individual deaf child”—is both encouraging and 
mspiring. 
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[have heard it said that the days of the “dedicated teacher” are past. 
I don’t believe that statement. It is impossible for a person to approach 
even remotely the fulfillment of the aims of education unless he is 
“dedicated,” and I am sure that every teacher in this convention is in a 
sense “dedicated,” although times have changed, and it may not be 
as apparent as it was when we look back to some of our great prede- 
cessors. 

There come times to all of us, however, when we need a fresh vision 
and a rededication, and we feel that there is no better place to come 
for this than to this part of the country where we have such outstand- 
ing examples of inspiration and dedication as in the teachers Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and Caroline Yale and their devoted associates, 
and to the place where Nathan Hale bequeathed to us a shining ex- 
ample for all time of selflessness and devotion to a noble cause. It is 
my hope that each one who attends the convention will carry away 
with them renewed inspiration and that the theme of the convention 
will be made a reality in all parts of our country so that we may all 
work together harmoniously for the welfare and happiness of our 
deaf children. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much for your cordial welcome 
and those thought-provoking words. We have added a cosmopolitan 
flavor to the meeting tonight by inviting persons from the far-flung 
corners of America to respond to our host’s welcome. 

Responding to the superintendent of the oldest school for the deaf 
in America is the superintendent of the youngest school, Dr. Richard 
G. Brill from Riverside, Calif. 


RESPONSE FROM THE WEST 
(Dr. RicHarp G. Britt, superintendent, California School, Riverside) 


Dr. Britt. Mr. Galloway, Dr. Boatner, ladies and gentlemen, I feel highly 
honored and privileged to be here to bring greetings as well as responding to 
the words of welcome from all of the schools of the Far West and this country, 
and also from the newest school for the deaf in the United States. While the 
other gentlemen on the platform here who will be responding perhaps did not 
come as far to this convention as those who came from southern California, it 
is possible that I started out for this convention much closer than they did. 
Actually, I am a native of the State of Connecticut, who literally came into 
this world in the Mystic Oral School. You see, I didn't have so far to come to 
Hartford and it was a rather circuitous route. Now, I think that one of the 
reasons people come to conventions, even if they don’t admit it, is to hear 
stories, and I am sure I wouldn’t want you to go home without hearing at 
least one story, whether it be good or bad. I am a native of Connecticut, we 
have a native Texan on the stage, and I am an adopted Californian, so perhaps 
this story would be appropriate. It is about three men who were in the waiting 
room of a maternity wing of a hospital and, of course, the Texan was telling how 
everything in Texas was much bigger than anything any place else and the 
fellow from California was telling how everything in California had more of 
it than any place else; and the fellow from Connecticut wasn’t saying much of 
anything. Pretty soon the nurse came in and she congratulated the man from 
Texas. His wife had just presented him with a 10%-pound boy and, of course, 
he felt fine about this. ‘See,’ the Texan said, “Texas has the biggest of most 
anything.” Pretty soon the nurse came back again and she congratulated the 
new father from California. His wife had presented him with triplets and he 
said, ‘‘Well, I have just been telling you we have the most of everything.” Ina 
while the nurse came back and she told the fellow from Connecticut, “Well, your 
wife had a boy. “It’s 4% pounds. We have put him in the incubator. We think 
he will live.’ This fellow was really much happier than the other two. Joy- 
fully they asked him what there was for him to be so happy and proud about. 
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He is really not very big, and it is not too sure how he will get along. He said, 
“Well, I’ll tell you, you know about the cold winters we have here in Connecti- 
cut, if we even get the seed back after planting we are pretty happy.” 

I really don’t think that story so inappropriate, because, after all, 
look around, and here is the seed of the education of the deaf in this 
country, and we all agree that it has flourished very well over the past 
100 years. I looked over the brochure mimeographed bulletin that 
told about all the firsts there are in Hartford. In Riverside we have 
only one first that we make any commotion about. We happen to have 
the first orange tree still growing in Riverside that was ever brought 
to the United States. But as far as many other firsts I really don’t 
know about them. We are happy we do have the most recent school 
for the deaf in the country. But in traveling across from one extreme 
to the other I am struck by the fact that between the oldest and the 
newest there is only a great distance in time and a great distance in 
geography. There is not a great deal of difference in the kinds of 
people or in the objective in the work we are all doing. I think this 
week we are all here together looking forward to a very profitable 
week and one that we are all going to enjoy. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Thank you very much, Dick. There is one Cali- 
—.* who did not represent the chamber of commerce when he came 
nere. 

Now, our good friend and neighbor from the North, Joseph Demeza, 
from the Ontario School for the Deaf. 


RESPONSE FROM THE NORTH 
(JosepH G. DEMEZA, superintendent, Ontario School, Belleville) 


Mr. Demeza. Mr. Galloway, Dr. Boatner, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is my happy privilege to express on behalf of those of us who have 
come from the North to attend this 37th biennial convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf our appreciation and gratitude for the 
kind and gracious welcome which has been accorded us. 

Weare, indeed, honored to be welcomed to this city and to this school, 
the cradle of the history of the education of the deaf on this continent. 
We come here inspired by the thoughts of the past and the debt we all 
owe to this school and its founders. It is a further inspiration to be 
welcomed by the superintendent of this school, Dr. E. B. Boatner, 
who, together with his wife, Dr. Maxine Boatner, has done so much 
to preserve the worthy traditions of the past and to extend their 
inspiration to the present. 

It is not just the gracious words of welcome that we appreciate, but 
also the genial hospitality and most cordial air of friendship that we 
have sensed immediately upon our arrival here which is so typical of 
this city and this school and which is so appropriate to the theme of 
our convention this year. 

I am sure that those of us from the North, and in particular those 
of us from Canadian schools, anticipated such a warmth of welcome 
and cordiality, for this convention has attracted a broader representa- 
tion from Canadian schools than have many previous conventions. 

We appreciate the privilege of being here and look forward to an 
enjoyable and profitable week in such a perfect setting and among 
those whose friendship and fellowship we so deeply cherish. 
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Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much, Mr. Demeza. 
Now, a Texan, back home in Texas, John F. Grace, superintendent 
of Texas School, will respond for the South. 


RESPONSE FROM THE SOUTH 
(JOHN F. GRACE, superintendent, Texas School, Austin) 


Mr. Grace. I feel highly honored that I have been invited as a rep- 
resentative from the South to come before you tonight to respond to 
the very warm welcome which Dr. Boatner has just extended to us all. 

I had a note from Mr. Galloway the other day giving me 2 minutes 
for this response. I have heard that the three parts to a good speech 
are to be bright, be brief, and be gone. If I follow this advice, I feel 
certain that I will have satisfied all requirements. I hope that I can 
uphold the honor and great dignity of the section of the United States 
which I represent tonight. 

If I had hours of time, I could not adequately extol the great riches, 
resources, hospitality, and many other fine attributes of the South. 
We have the largest ranches, the most oil wells, the richest farmlands, 
the finest livestock, the most cotton, the largest State, and many other 
resources too numerous to mention—but above all we have some of 
the finest people in the world. We could not bring the products but 
we have here with us tonight many of those good people. We have 
come to look, listen, learn, and contribute if possible. Many of us have 
traveled long distances to return to the birthplace of the education 
of the deaf in America. Those of us from Texas have, indeed, enjoyed 
the few miles of scenery over which we traveled after leaving our 
native State. We have come to increase our knowledge and renew 
our inspiration from the excellent school where Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet began a crusade which has enveloped the world. We have 
come to renew acquaintances with colleagues and old friends; in short, 
Dr. Boatner, we have come to enjoy the hospitality which you have 
so eloquently and sincerely extended. The hearts of the visitors from 
the South have responded to your words of welcome. We are de- 
lighted to be your guests. 

Mr. Gattoway. We very much appreciate your remarks. 

Now, for the East, Mr. Nathan P. Harris, who is principal of the 
Horace Mann School at Roxbury, Mass. 


RESPONSE FROM THE EAST 
(NATHAN P. Harris, principal, Horace Mann School, Roxbury, Mass.) 


Mr. Harris. Mr. President, distinguished guests, members of the 
convention, it is an honor and privilege to respond to the warm words 
ox welcome by Dr. Boatner. 

After such words of welcome there is no doubt about our having a 
profitable and entertaining stay amid these cultural surroundings. 

We of the eastern seaboard are appreciative of the work and prepa- 
ration that has gone into this convention and we pledge our sincere 
enthusiasm and cooperation. 

Easterners as a whole are a very friendly group of people, and even 
in Boston, Mass., where many of you may find your way after the 
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convention, you will learn that the “Lowells are speaking to the 
Cabots.” 

The East may really be called the “seat of learning” for the deaf. 
So many past illustrious names have been associated with the first 
institutions for the deaf in this part of America. 

We seem to feel the presence of that eminently distinguished edu- 
‘ator and humanitarian, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, in these very 
halls, 138 years after its founding. 

We know that the deliberations and discussions we are about to 
undertake in the interest of all the deaf weuld meet with Dr. Gallau- 
det’s approval, because there is no denying that progress has been 
made. 

Just as we look to the East for light and spiritual inspiration so 
may we look to this convention for guidance and understanding. 

May we return to our homes refreshed and with a renewed spirit of 
rededication to the service of God, our work, and all mankind. 

Mr. Gatioway. Nat, thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in selecting a keynote speaker for this open- 
ing session of the 37th meeting of the convention we sought not only 
a forceful speaker but also a person who has had long and actual expe- 
rience educating deaf children; one who has had the opportunity 
to work with a great many individuals and agencies, both at home 
and abroad, and one who has demonstrated sincere interest in pre- 
serving the individuality of the children we serve. Only a person 
with such a background could adequately interpret the theme of this 
convention which is: A Team Approach to the Needs of the Individual 
Deaf Child. 

[ am pleased to present to you a gentleman, who, in my opinion, 
meets all of these requirements, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director, 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 


A TEAM APPROACH TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL DEAF CHILD 
(The Roots of Cooperative Action in the Education of Deaf Children) 


(Dr. S. RicHarp SILVERMAN, director, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


Dr. Strverman. Mr. Galloway, Mr. Boatner, and colleagues, when 
Jim Galloway asked me to deliver the keynote address to this con- 
vention I was greatly flattered as anyone should be. In the course of 
our correspondence he asked me to furnish the title of my speech, at 
the same time suggesting that something like “A Team Aproach to 
the Needs of the Individual Deaf Child” would be eminently appro- 
priate to the theme of this meeting. Since at that time I had not 
crystallized my thinking on the content and form of my presentation 
and since the program had to go to press, the “team approach” title 
became official. Yet, as I introspected the promptings and urgings 
that motivated the theme of this significant gathering, I decided that 
we needed to dig deeper than what is implied by the popular concep- 
tion of the phrase “team approach.” 

“Team approach” in its finest sense suggests a group of professional 
workers bringing directly (in our context) to the deaf child certain 
competencies that are relevant to his proper education. These com- 
petencies may range from those having to do with physiological, psy- 
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chological, and educational assessment to those related to teaching 
the child the skills of communication. Although there are many 
individuals who possess commendable versatility in their understand- 
ing and their management of deaf children, in the sense that all good 
ballplayers can throw and run and bat, it is the rare person who by 
himself can do complete justice to all the problems presented by the 
education of the deaf. If we may carry the analogy of the ball team 
a step further, it is therefore necessary, in order to field an effective 
team, that each player possess the general skills of the game plus 
certain skills specific to a particular position. Unfortunately, many 
who seek membership on teams dealing with the education of the deaf 
know little or nothing about the game and bring sandlot competence 
to big-league requirements. But this is another matter. 

I return to my intention of speaking beyond the theme of the “team 
approach” since I believe fervently that we need to understand and 
to appreciate what really undergirds and in the final analysis should 
give substance to the attitudes and competencies necessary for the best 
education of deaf children. And if we must dig deeper than the 
immediate concerns of the team confronted directly by the child an 
appropriate title for our discussion would be “The Roots of Coopera- 
tive Action in the Education of Deaf Children.” 

I begin with the proposition that knowledge and experience have 
been accumulating at a rapid and increasingly accelerated pace. 
(And I suppose, for the weary among us, at a discouragingly ener- 
vating pace—so much so, that many take refuge in the notion that 
progress may be achieved by looking forward to days that have 

assed.) If you would seek documentation look about you, at the 

urgeoning libraries, at the fat college catalogs, at the newness of 
industrial processes and products. A corollary to this proposition is 
that people tend to regroup themselves around particular constella- 
tions of attitudes, knowledge, and practices bringing varied but rele- 
vant talents and interest to a problem. An interesting and not too 
remote illustration of the regrouping phenomenon and its accompany- 
ing problems is the situation faced by our universities—particularly 
as they reexamine their programs in anticipation of the tremendous 
increase in enrollment in the next two decades. Shall they continue 
to group around what have now become such traditional academic 
disciplines as physics, biology, psychology, economics, history, and 
so forth, which represent certain fundamental bodies of knowledge 
and particular ways of arriving at it, or shall they group around 
preree such as labor relations, heart disease, the culture of antiquity, 

atin America, or oil? A chemist, equipped with the knowledge and 
knowledge-gathering techniques of chemistry, may have a primary 
interest in oil. In satisfying this interest professionally he finds him- 
self associated in a group that is likely to include market analysts, 
automotive engineers, geologists, public-relations experts, and others. 
The common element here is oil, not chemistry, and the chemist must 
learn to work with and to contribute optimally to the group. 

The rapidity with which our knowledge is increasing has resulted 
at best in challenging us to reexamine the way we approach our re- 
grouping—in such matters as societies, journals, curricula, and so 
forth—and, at worst, in jurisdictional irritations, if not disputes, as 
we search for ways to group ourselves. The important problem for 
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us, deafness, has avoided neither the virtues nor the vicissitudes of the 
regrouping phenomenon. The education of deaf children has been 
enhanced and improved by the contributions of relevant disciplines, 
but in many instances it has not achieved its potential progress because 
of the difficulties, real and imagined, of regrouping. The banal 
epithets “faddist,” “theorist,” “old fashioned,” “unscientific,” hardly 
worthy of mature thinking, are nonetheless handy and useful for those 
who out of ignorance, intransigeance, inertia, or insecurity fear the 
encroachments of those who may not wear the old-school tie (or any 
tie for that matter). Some encroachers may, after all, be scientific 
Greeks bearing pedagogical gifts and need to be resisted. 

I submit that intelligent, considered regrouping around the prob- 
lems of the deaf child is necessary, not so much in any formal way, but 
in our own thinking and in the practices that result from it. Further- 
more, this regrouping must rest on our recognition of the potentially 
rich contributions of certain basic disciplines and significant areas of 
activity. 

These disciplines and areas of activity, these roots of cooperative 
action are 

1. Physics, because it is concerned with the measurement and 
description of sound, light, and vibration, the stimuli of para- 
mount significance to us in “reaching” the deaf child. The appli- 
cation of the principles of physics leads to the construction of 
hearing aids, audiometers, the effective sound treatment of class- 
rooms, the creation of visual and tactile aids to instruction. 

2. Biology, because it is concerned with the organism in sick- 
ness and health—in our case, the organism deprived of hearing, 
and with the biological equipment that remains for transmission 
of information. 

3. Psychology, because it is concerned with the interaction be- 
tween the stimulus (or its absence) and the organism. This con- 
cern ranges from the laws governing a simple audiometric test 
to the more subtle and challenging problem of how the individual 
deprived of his hearing perceives the world about him and how 
it influences his learning and his behavior. Knowledge of how 
the child’s percepts become concepts, for example, may well be 
at the basis of improvement in the teaching of language and 
knowledge of how much and what kind of information may be 
transmitted, learned and reinforced, mutually and singly, over the 
sensory systems promises to improve our overall teaching 
procedures. 

4, Education, because it is concerned with the modification 
and direction of behavior of the child. This is our chief respon- 
sibility and it rests on our ability to use discriminatingly and 
objectively not only information and attitudes from other areas 
of activity and from educators of hearing children, but also from 
our own rich experience. But we must be objective and it is here 
that some of the quantitative attitudes of physics, biology, and 
psychology may be useful to us. 

5. Sociology, because it is concerned with the fitting of the 
handicapped child into our culture. I suppose that the knowl- 

edge we gain from this area that now exists and that is likely 
to be created is perhaps the most significant of all in determin- 
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ing the direction in which we need to move. A way of teaching 

a deaf child, or any child for that matter, is good or bad only 
to the extent that it achieves the goals we have set for the child. 
Goal setting is still an armchair ‘pastime. We need desperately 
to know what are optimum and at the same time realistic goals 
that we may set for our deaf children. Here it snuie be useful 
to know about the demands and attitudes of the culture relating 
to deaf people. For example, do generalizations about minority 
status of any sort apply to deaf people ? How do hearing peo- 
ple accept ine ability of another person to communicate easily 
or at all by speech ? 

As we review this listing of disciplines and activities that can 
enrich the educational approaches to deaf children we are apt to 
apply the psychology of viewing a group photograph in which we 
appear. How did I come out? Where am I? As educators of the 
deaf in this picture we are both producers and consumers. To expect 
that we shall be atuiies ers in all of these areas is neither realistic nor 
necessary. Some of us actually suffer from feelings of inadequacy and 
inferiority because we are not producing know ledge in all of these 
areas. It seems to me that our task is to be producers in the area to 
which we have committed and professed ourselves and that is the area 
of education. (Of course, many of us may develop competence in 
more than one of these disciplines and activities.) But we will shirk 
our responsibility to education if we do not become intelligent con- 
sumers in other fields and as intelligent consumers acquaint these 
other workers with our experience and our needs. Furthermore, 
some of us have been bewildered, confused and on occasions actually 
belabored by “experts” in related fields. To reply by in turn belabor- 
ing and venting hostility on these individuals serves no useful pur- 
pose and may, unfortunately, create in some segments of our profes- 
sion grandiose delusions of adequacy. Rather, we need to stop think- 
ing about training people for our profession and begin to concentrate 
on educating them for it. Of course, our people need to learn tech- 
niques and devices for teaching but we must not Jet our enchantment 
with the immediate and the practical overwhelm us completely to the 
extent that we stand responsible for fashioning the ho!low triumph 
of technique over reason which, in the long run, results in the stagna- 
tion of technique itself. 

We need to develop in our field a discriminating and sophisticated 
consumership so that we may evaluate effectively the appliers of the 
root knowledge we have been t: king about—the members of the team 
on which we may be a participant or which we may have the responsi- 
bility for forming. 

It is not out of order to comment here on the narrow view of re- 
search taken by many “practical” individuals of basic research which 
seeks the discovery of new principles “as against” applied research 
which seeks new application of existing principles. The dichotomy 
need not exist. What is important is for people of talent to be 
actively investigating in the fields of significance to us. The applied 
and basic scientists along with pr actitioners can be mutually stimu- 
lating. We must not be guilty of “housing” brains away from our 
problems by insisting on quick ‘ ‘results,” 
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In summary, I have said, 

1. We need to look beyond what is implied in the term “team 
approach’ ’to see what gives substance to the skills of the members 
of the team. 

2. Knowledge and experience have been accumulating rapidly. 

This accumulation is accompanied by regrouping of indi- 
Vv ll from varied a lds around problems of common interest. 

Our effort for the odicatiak of the deaf is nurtured by 
ducien biclogy, psychology, education and sociology. These 
are the roots of cooper: ative action. 

5. We must become intelligent consumers of the output of 
other fields if the team approach is to be effective for the chil- 
dren in our schools. We must not merely train our teachers 
and administrators, we must also educate them. 

Finally, only to the extent that we develop a sensitivity to and 
respect for the many rich sources of help in educating dea if children 
and only to the extent that we analyze, evaluate and present the 
knowledge and ideas gained from our own abundant experience will 
we wear the mantle of our profession with dignity and will we be 
worthy of its challenge. 

Mr. Gatioway. Dick, thank you very much for your forthright, 
keen and thoughtful analysis of some of our basic problems and “for 
helping us to broaden our cone ept of cooperation. I think if I meant 
anything by the statement that the program was loaded tonight, I was 
referring to Dick’s speech. 

Because a great deal of my time has been taken up over the last 6 
months acting in the dual role of acting president and chairman of 
the program committee, I know that you ‘don’t expect any speech from 
me tonight. As a matter of fact, any speech after the one we just 
heard would be an anticlimax I would like to take a couple of min- 
utes to tell you something about the program. 

As you know, the theme of our convention is “A Team Approach 
to the Needs of the Individual Deaf Child.” The program will 
attempt to emphasize in as many ways as possible the most urgent 
needs in the education of the deaf today, the need for utilizing all 
available human and technical resources in a team approach to our 
problems and the need for retaining and developing the individuality 
of the children we serve. 

I should like to tell you a sees to illustrate what I mean by indi- 
viduality. A father and mother and their little 7-year-old son went 
out to dinner one evening, and after they had selected a table and 
sat down the waiter came over to take their orders. He went to the 
mother and he said, “May I have your order, madam?” Then he went 
around to the father and s: aid, “May I have your order, sir?” Finally 
he came to the little boy and he said, “Son, may I take your order, 
please?” After the waiter was out of earshot the boy leaned over, 
nudged his father and said, “Hey, Dad, that guy thinks I’m real.” 
That is the kind of individu: lity I think we should dev elop in schools 
for the deaf. 

I want to acknowledge at this time the wonderful work that our 
section leaders have done. In almost every case, they have gone back 
to the teachers to get ideas around which to build their programs. 
Iam sure that you “will find the whole week to be very much worth- 
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while. Now, as part of the business of this meeting, we have a few 
committee appointments to make. 

The nominating committee: Mr. Roy Stelle, chairman; Mrs. Mary 
Benson; Dr. Elwood Stevenson; Mr. Dwight Reeder; Mr. Ben Hoff- 
meyer. 

th he resolutions committee: Dr. Edward Abernathy, Chairman; 
John Yale Crouter; Howard Quigley; Susan Davis, and Robert 
Greenmum. 

The auditing committee: Mr. Edward Tillinghast, chairman; Mr. 
Marvin Clatterbuck; Mr. Joe Shinpaugh; Miss Susan Christian; 
Mr. Lloyd Harrison. 

The necrology committee chairman has given me a list of the mem- 
bers of his committee. I do not have them with me. We will go 
ahead with his work, anyhow. I would like to remind the chairmen 
of these committees that they will make their reports at the next busi- 
ness meeting on Wednesday at 10:50 a. m. Please get your com- 
mittees together and be ready to report by then. 

Now, I will turn the meeting over to Dr. Boatner for a few an- 
nouncements. 

Dr. Boatner. I would like to announce that we would appreciate it 
very much if all those who have not registered would do so and all those 
who have any intention of getting tickets to the banquet at the Statler 
Hotel on Wednesday night do so. I have to let the hotel know how 
many people are coming and then there are some personal luncheons 
that we are very anxious to be able to give information to the places 
where we are going. 

Mail can be secured in the library right behind where the registra- 
tion desk is. 

(Dr. Boatner then proceeded to give the bus schedules from the 
hotels to the American School for the Deaf and various other points 
of interest in the city.) 

Mr. Gattoway. Meeting adjourned. We will see you over in the 
other building for refreshments. 

(Meeting adjourned at 9:40 p. m.) 


GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 27, 1955 


School Gymnasium, 10:50 a. m. 


Presiding: Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, superintendent, American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Address: Growth and Development of the Child, Dr. Arnold Gesell, director, 
Institute of Child Development, New Haven. 


MONDAY EVENING 
School Gymnasium, 8 p. m. 


Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, acting president. 

Address: The Role of the Academic Teacher in Vocational Training, Mr. 
Emmett O’Brien, director, division of vocational services, State of Connecticut. 

Address: Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children: 
Some Findings in the Area of the Deaf, Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, United States Department of Education. 


Dr. Boarner. A man who has done as much or perhaps more to 
gain knowledge, useful knowledge, in this present important area 
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that might be helpful. Although it is connected with children of 
anyone in the whole country or for that matter in the world, this is 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, whose name I am sure is familiar to you with 
many writings and is the result of as many studies. 

In 1911 he established the clinic of child development at Yale 
University, which he headed until 1950. Upon his retirement from 
Yale he didn’t want to leave the field of child development, so he 
established in New Haven an institute of child development to which 
he is devoted at the present time. I want to say that I deeply appre- 
ciate, and I know we all do, Dr. Gesell s coming up from New Haven 
to speak to us because he is called upon for appearances constantly. 
He felt that he wanted to talk to you and I deeply appreciate it and 
I know you do too. I am sure that Dr. Gesell will give us a very in- 
spiring message. One point I failed to mention that is of importance 
to us is that not only has he studied the development of nornial hear- 
ing children this long period of years but he has made extensive 
studies of numerous deaf children and he knows something about our 
people, in fact he knows a great deal about our people. I am very 
happy to introduce to you our distinguished guest, Dr. Arnold Gesell. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
(Dr. ARNOLD GESELL, director, Institute of Child Development, New Haven) 


Dr. Grseti. Dr. Boatner, ladies, and gentlemen. It is stimulating 
to come into this neighborhood because it has historic significance in 
the feunding of the American School for the Deaf. Founded a good 
deal earlier than Yale’s Clinic of Child Development, it has a bit of 
momentary historic interest when we recall as you all have already 
done that Helen Keller is 75 years old today. It is interesting to 
reflect that the American School for the Deaf had been in existence 
a few years before the moment of her birth. 1 am sure that under all 
these circumstances that we are in accord with Harvard University 
at the moment in the honorary degree that was conferred and in the 
citation which reads as follows: “From a still dark world she, Helen 
Keller, has brought us light and sound. Our lives are richer for her 
and her example.” 

Now the life of Helen Keller exhibits the remarkable contrast and 
it is a paradoxical juxtaposition of normality and handicap. I think 
these two concepts of normality and handicap should always be 
brought together for their contrasting value and also for their re- 
ciprocal reenforcing value. 

I would like to talk a little bit about this paradoxical question of 
the relationship between normal and deafness. We do not need to 
make rigid demarcations. All children have one universal problem 
whether they be so-called normal or handicapped, namely, the problem 
of development. They have to grow up. Now, will not a deeper 
knowledge of the handicapped deepen our insight into what is known. 
I think Helen Keller has really done something for us in that direction 
and by a similar token, will not a knowledge of normal growth assist 
our understanding of the deaf? Certainly, we ought not to focus too 
much on normality in the abstract or ideal nor too much on the 
handicapped. 
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We should focus and consider the total child whether deaf or normal. 
I naturally talk about normality because in our systematic research 
work at Yale Clinic and now at the Institute of Child Development, 
we have stressed the normal. We have been in contact with all types, 
normal, superior, handicapped, defective. All children are con- 
fronted with that universal problem of development and growth. It 
is the key concept which applies to infants in childhood and youth alike 
to say nothing about adults. 

In our continuous research program, we have systematically charted 
the behavior characteristics of 34 stages of maturity from birth to 
10 years of age, and we are now extending this survey to the years 
from 10 to 16 which takes us into the heart of this class. Now our 
object was not to determine ability as such or intelligence I. Q. as 
such but rather to build up a framework which could be used as a 
reference model for appraising the maturity level in the maturity pat- 
terns of children as they grow. We are interested in the sequence of 
growth, the pattern of growth. Since every child has a unique pattern 
of growth which is the key to his individuality, we are interested at 
once in the uniqueness of growth in the individual child and in the 
universal laws of growth which apply to all children. 

A codification of the maturity traits and maturity trends as observed 
in normal children may serve as a touchstone in the diagnosis and 
interpretation of handicapped children and a better understanding 
not in terms of handicapped but in terms of total child. Such criteria 
casts an individual light at least on the problems peculiar to the deaf 
child. The grade will not lead us astray if we keep our eyes con- 
sistently faced on the process of growth. 

The child is also in the process and there are five principles of 
relativity that you have to use each day, each week, each month to 
keep in touch with the child, because he is growing. The only real 
permanent thing is changing. That applies to the handicapped al- 
though it may be insurmountable. It is also in the context of the 
total makeup of the child. 

His auditory life is also woven into the texture of his action pattern. 
Now you see, I have instinctively begun to talk about the normal child. 
The anditory life of the deaf child may be so reduced that it has not 
much to contribute for the texture at first of his growth. But, he is 
growing none the less. Remember that there are all sorts of poten- 
tials which have a certain individuality or vitality at least irrespective 
of blemished sensory perceptual capacity. Even before the child was 
born he was sensitive to vibrations. Let’s look for the moment at the 
4 weeks old child. He quiets when he hears a bell or the human voice. 
He quiets when he looks at the human face. He makes little throaty 
sounds of his own already at 4 weeks. So you see you have already 
a 4-some combination of vision, hearing, vocalization and socialization 
at the early age of 4 weeks. 

At 8 weeks he is ready with a smile and he is beginning to make 
vowel sounds. At 12-weeks he coos and chuckles. At 16 weeks he 
exhibits breathing more heavily and in moments of interest he laughs 
aloud. He notices the food in auditory ways when it is being prepared 
for him. He is reaching our for auditory clutch. At 28 weeks he even 
wants to sit up and confront the world. 

It is interesting to find many consonants as well as vowels. He 
utters more than he later uses but is acquiring M, M, M, when he 
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tries at least and in connection with teething. What does he do? 
Well, if you put a cup in front of him he picks it up eager to put it to 
his mouth, withdraws it and inspects it, bangs it on the table top in 
order to get a report. Then if he hears father’s deep voice in the 
next room he listens to it. He is fond of that deep voice. He is versa- 
tile. He even joins people. He likes what they do for him. He is 
ina stage of relative equilibrium. He is interested in activity directed 
toward ‘himself, yet he is interested in activity diverted toward others. 
He is in good balance. Then interestingly enough in 4 weeks more 
just to make it simple or make it complex, he is a different sort of baby. 
It is the same baby but many changes have come in at 32 weeks of age. 
He is not so self-contained. Here and there we speak of the normal 
baby. You can begin to think of the baby who is bereft of hearing. 
What is the difference ? Already there are quite a few differences. 
The baby is just about 6 months old. Now what happens to the normal 
baby at 32 weeks of age, + weeks later? Well, his reactions are less 
forthright and his face often even wears a question, a confused 
expression that you have seen under other conditions. He has a great 
sensitiveness in new situations. He needs more time to adjust to them. 

Such sensitiveness combines with the simulativeness as part of the 
process of growth. Something new has been added and it involves 
not only seeing but also hearing functions which are developing in 
close correlation with social attitudes. He watches with new expec- 
tation the acts and movements of the people around him. He is more 
conscious of sounds in the next room and he betrays a growing aware- 
ness of distances and location. We cannot, of course, describe the 
subjective affecting of this awareness but there is evidence of a 
heightened appreciation of spatial interval. 

The infant senses in a new w ay his own personal status in the world 
of space. He adjusts slowly to its new surroundings. Accordingly, 
he seems more sensitive than a month ago. He is quiet and watchful 
and often withdrawn. J think he has problems of hearing even though 
he is not bereft, he is not deaf. So, you can see how the problem is 
doubled and tripled for the infant deaf child. 

Yet, to understand that infant deaf child while he is an infant 
it is well to know something about what happens to the hearing child. 
; think also, it is well to know what the infant faces when he is a child 

{ kindergarten age or preschool nursery age. I will repeat some 
sont things that happened in the early months of life, and that by an 
ingenious approach you can give him some substitute journeys that he 
would not take by himself. 

At 36 weeks, to go on with the story a little more rapidly, he is 
beginning to imitate sound. 

At 40 weeks he minds simple directions. He cooperates in vocal 
nursery games. At year one, he obeys simple commands. He begins 
to ide ntify by name at 18 months. He combines 2 words. About 
21 months he shows increased powers of communication. He asks 
for food. He echoes words. Here is a pattern that is very engaging 
about the 18- to 20-month level. The normal child has a way of 
grabbing his mother’s skirt or shorts by way of asking her to go to the 
corner of the room and to see something that is there that interests 
him very much. He can’t quite name it but he is experienced at the 
same time at 18 to 20 months and he wants to hear it and confirm it. 
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He sets up this reciprocal-trade agreement. The child and the mother 
come into a new kind of communication. 

By the way, he may not say any more, but he sees it when he motions. 
This is the time when Helen Keller was bereft of these normal patterns 
and of her world of light and sound and entered into the stillness and 
the darkness. Yet, see what she has done. Now, more rapidly still by 
2 years of age jargon is already discarded. By 3 years he speaks in 
sentences. He is beginning even now to manipulate pronouns, you, I, 
and me. This isa great problem at the present stage of the deaf. By 
5 years he is able to pronounce consonants, B, M, P, T, G, something 
of that sort at half-year intervals so to speak, to bring these articles 
to perfection. We may have a vocabulary of 2,000 words about the age 
of 5 years. 

Now, I don’t know whether I want to take time to go a little further, 
because I am going to say at the end that these first 5 years are the 
tough years in this whole question of identification, the understand- 
ing and the personality supervision and medical supervision of 
the deaf. Partly because this sort of thing lies in prospect in the 
years beyond. Again, the normal child at the age of 5, the child is 
self-contained but takes a serious interest in his ability to imitate 
grownups. Behavior at 6, he has absorbed much from his own expe- 
rience. He will assert himself rather than imitate. At 7, he is also 
becoming aware of his bodily self. There you have progress in the 
normal child—no deafness but he often shows confusion. 

Not only at 7, but also at 314 years, we have seen it repeatedly in 
our normal preschool children and sometimes at 414 years when the 
child even has difficulty with his auditory experiences. Now, it may 
be that those transitional accounts will furnish some clues to some 
special leads as the deaf child grows up. 

He is typically outgoing, eager to establish contacts with his mates 
and his elders. At 9, he again concentrates on his own affairs showing 
self-discipline, self-criticism, and self-motivation. At 11, he is ques- 
tioning, also testing, in conflict with others. At 12, he is in better 
balance with others and sees both them and himself more objectively. 
At 13, he withdraws inward in order to focus more time upon his own 
self, upon his own thoughts and moods. 

At 15, is moody, growing fast. Moods do not last long but they 
are real facets in later years. At 14, however, he is more outgoing. 
He seeks and defends himself by comparing himself with others, by 
imitations, listens worldly. At 15 again withdraws, not physically, 
but mentally, to meditate in regard to ideals and the opinion of 
others. At 16 circulates more freely among mates and adults. He 
isa preadult. He is almost an adult in many ways. 

Now, that is the sequel of human growth from birth to age 16. All 
along, it is marked with landmarks that have to do with the organism of 
hearing and of the ability. We make a good deal of the fact that 
a deaf child should be outgoing. We all agree on that. He must 
be socialized. I think, however, we haven’t quite got the significance 
of his inwardizing and silent moeds. Perhaps this can be utilized 
in new ways if we see them in relation to the other periods of develop- 
ment. If development does not proceed on an even front, it tends 
rather to peril. There is a transition in equilibrium present by 2 
years, 3 years, 5 years, 10 years, and 16 years, periods of relative 
equilibrium. There are necessary transitional periods where the child 
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is shifting in the facets. Well, to make this story short, the truth 
is we need much more knowledge than we now possess concerning 
the developmental aspects of deafness in terms of normality sequences. 
Most basically we need development audiology founded on the minute 
and systematic studies of the growth of auditory effects of normal 
children from early years, infancy to adolescence. We have done 
this. We have known very little about comparable stages in the 
organization of auditory perception. We need that information. 
If your organization has an unbalanced budget, why this recommen- 
dation could be made as to where surplus funds might be placed. This 
would be a long-range research and at least discover the first 5 years 
of life. 

But to bring this to an end, I think perhaps a brief word about the 
value of a developmental philosophy. Whatever your outlook is, we 
all believe in growth and development and it is so important as Dr. 
Boatner suggested, it is something that you also have to have a philos- 
ophy about. Well, a developmental feeling is fine and enables us to 
see the child in the present perspective of a long sequel of growth. His 
behavior thereby takes on a new proportion. This leads to the ques- 
tion of forbearance to patience and to a saving sense of humor. It is 
a general sense of proportion. A developmental outlook recognizes 
the lawfulness and the certainties of growth progression. You re- 
member the deaf child has prodigious purposes of behavior growth 
despite his handicap. A developmental outlook recognizes the deep- 
seated lawfulness, character of that lawfulness and puts a long-range 
facet on growth in an organic process. Because he can’t quite touch 
growth nature takes care of that business. What you do is to aid, 
to abet, to direct, and redirect and inflict. There you cannot transcend 
growth, natural growth. It deserves our recognition and respect, 
guidance, and motivated by understanding, sharp discipline based 
on authority. Tensions are thereby moderated between child and 
adult. Developmental insight makes for awareness of individual dif- 
ferences, for the child has a unique set of growth potentials. Still 
growth constitutes the essence of individuality. Their awareness con- 
tributes to a respect toward the world and dignity of man and the 
most creative force now present in the world. 

As we know, it is the basis for the democratic way of life which is 
so splendidly displayed in the very type of work which you are doing. 
A developmental approach to problems of child care indirectly pro- 
motes self-understanding on the part of the adult. The net result is 
improved interests, personal relationships which are equally impor- 
tant, for mental health of the young and the old, for those who hear 
and those who hear not. 

Mr. Gattoway. Dr. Gesell, I am sure that people all over the world 
are grateful that men of your caliber and understanding and sound- 
ness have given so much of their lives to the understanding of children. 
We need the knowledge that you have to do the type of job we must 
do and want to do with children with impaired hearing. If this 
organization had the money I think we could make no better invest- 
ment than in the type of research which you have mentioned. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Galloway then proceeded to make some announcements of the 
various events that were scheduled. 

(Meeting adjourned at 12 noon.) 
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MONDAY EVENING SESSION 
(Mr. James H. Galloway, acting president, presiding.) 


THE ROLE OF THE ACADEMIC TEACHER IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(EMMETT? O’Brien, director, vocational services, Connecticut State Department 
of Education) 


In approaching a discussion of “The Role of the Academic Teachers 
in Vocational Education,” I would first like to give the definition of 
vocational education. Vocational education in my definition is a pro- 
gram of organized instruction which prepares the individual for work 
ina specific occupation, or it helps him to increase his skill and ability 
in a specific occupation in which he is engaged. 

I would like also as a basis for our discussion, to mention several 
phrases mentioned in the dictionary definition of academic—they are: 
“Pertaining to liberal education as distinguished from technical or 
professional education—scholarly—literar y_—theor etical, but not prac- 
tical.” 

Let me say at the outset that I do not agree with the last statement 
in the dictionary definition—*theoretical, but not practical.” 

Perhaps I can make this clear by stating what we in Connecticut say 
are the objectives of the programs of instruction in our State-operated 

ocational-technical schools. They are: 
1. Education for earning a living. 
2. Education for active. constructive citizenship. 
3. Education for social competence. 

Let me say also that we do not state these objectives with any order 
of priority, as we believe they are all necessary to the vocational prepa- 
ration of the individual. 

I believe you will be amused by an experience I had when I assumed 
my present duties. Newspaper reporters asked me if I would make a 
statement on what I believed about vocational education. I answered 
by stating the objectives I just mentioned; namely, (1) earning a liv- 
ing, (2) construetive citizenship, (3) social competenc e. They then 
asked, What is this dollar-and-a-half phrase “social competence”? I 
answered that every person should develop from his educational expe- 
rience some of the social graces, learn the social amenities, get along 
with people, appreciate the cultural side of living, etc. The Hartford 
Courant headline on the story the next day read *B ridge and dancing 
to be mixed with manual training.” The regular cartoon in the Hart- 
ford Times had a picture of the bronze statue in front of the Hartford 
Trade School doing the rhumba after a long sitdown—sisters of the 
skillet singing opera—and a foursome at bridge figuring their bids 
with a slide rule. I think, however, that you will be interested that 
many favorable expressions of interest were made to me about the 
philosophy expressed. 

Now, I would like to ask this question: “Should the academic teach- 
er’s role be any different in a vocational program from that in other 
types of curriculum?” My basic answer to that is no, if you keep in 
mind that any good teacher determines his teaching by keeping i in mind 
individual differences, the interests of his student, the primary pur- 
poses which motivate them, and the environment of the particular 
school. I believe that best results are gotten in vocational schools or 
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programs by teachers of academic subjects who have had business or 
industrial experience. 

Now, let us examine what subjects in a vocational program are 
ie thought of as academic subjects?) Would we agree that English and 
—_ social studies are the basic academic subjects ? How about mathemat- 
ment ics and science? 

I would like to discuss each of these for a few minutes. 


hers Let us take English first. Let me say, that in my thinking English 

n of may be an academic subject, but there is skill that is more vocationally 

Dr0- necessary than the ability to speak and write the English language 

onk correc tly. Some of the questions to be asked, it seems to me, in pro- 

te viding English instruction for vocational students are: (1) What are 
the purposes? (2) What is the program that will accomplish the best 

— results ? ac >) What content will best serve e for motivation, stimulation, 

do and holding of interest? What methods will be best to use? 

lor _One question about the teaching of English has intrigued me ever 

i since I’ve been in the school business. The question is “Why, on some- 
thing that we use every day from the time we are able to speak, do so 

—_ many English teachers seem to make E nglish the most difficult, the 
most feared, and often the most hated of subjects?” I have some ideas 

sei about that. [suspect that sometimes we are so busy plucking the wings 

haat off the butterfly to see what makes him beautiful, that we lose sight of 
the butterfly’s beauty. We strain so hard to get correct usage that we 
lose sight of the purpose of language—which is to convey thoughts. I 
must confess that I feel no sense of pain when an infinitive is split or 
a sentence ended with a preposition, or a participle left dangling. I 
om suspect that this paper may be filled with them. 

‘pa- I believe that one of the results a good English teacher should accom- 
plish in his students is the love of good reading. I believe that the 
teacher can do this by suiting his material to the age and the interests 

ned ; ; ; mt Y 

a of his students. I remember heari ing Billy Phelps at Yale say that his 
alee love of literature was founded by cutting his teeth on the old nickel 
ie, novels—such as Pluck and Luck, Work and Win, the Liberty Boys of 


ee ‘76, and Young Wild West. (Some of you oldtimers in this group may 
"i remember them.) Please don’t misunderstand me. I’m no advocate 
, of the comics—certainly not the variety that has caused all the com- 


sd — recently. [I’m only trying to emphasize that it is the English 
ia acher’s job, and it is his obligation to try every trick in the trade to 
rane he his students to enjoy the study of the English language and the love 
a of good reading. 
ool I would like 1 now to consider the teaching of social studies in a voca- 
the tional program. Here is the foundation for the objective of education 
ide for ae tive. constructive ¢ itizenship. The program of social studies in 
hat our Connecticut voc ational-technical schools (which I shall use as an 
Tie example) is essentially as follows: 

Knowledge of local, State, and national governments. 
ch- Background of civilization. 
her World history. 
» in : History of the United States. 
ind 13 Practical economics—based on the study of our industrial society 
ur- oot the way it operates, the free-enterprise system, social legis- 
ilar ation. 
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The difficulty. the social-studies teacher finds. himself .in is to pull 
out of the vast body of knowledge those essential things that his 
student will need to know in order to be an intelligent citizen. I have 
the strong feeling that it is the duty and the obligation of the social- 
studies teacher that he not only helps his student to learn those essen- 
tial things which enable the student to better understand the social 
structure in which he functions, but that he increasingly helps the 
student to feel strongly the obligation to take an active part in fulfill- 
ing his role as a member of society. 

The social-studies teacher has an advantage in that the world around 
him (including the school in which he teaches) is his laboratory. I 
feel strongly that, for the vocational student, the social-studies teacher 
has a particular obligation to help the student understand the struc- 
ture and organization of the world of business and industry in which 
he will work and his place in, it. 

In my thinking mathematics and science are both vocational and 
academic in character. I do not believe that the vocational student’s 
learning should be confined in these fields to only those things of which 
he will make direct use in his particular occupation. I know, how- 
ever, that instruction must be suited to the interests that motivate the 
student, and to his ability. These vary greatly. For example, a boy 
studying to be an electrician is much more liable to be interested in 
technical knowledge in the field of physics, which he will need, than 
will a boy who wants to be a printer. A draftsman will have greater 
interest in mathematics than will an automobile mechanic. A girl 
studying to be a stenographer will have far greater motivation to 
learn English, to spell, punctuate, etc., than will the machinist. 

It seems to me that there are fundamental skills in mathematics that 
any intelligent citizen should acquire and that there are basic concepts 
in science which he should know and understand. On these should be 
built those skills and knowledges applicable in his occupation which 
he will need to use to successfully carry on his job. 

I want to make a comment here that in addition to academic and 
vocational subjects included in a good program of vocational educa- 
tion, every school through all of its faculty has the opportunity to 
assist the student in his development and to encourage his interests 
in those things incorrectly called extracurricular. 

I would like to say a word here about teaching methods used by 
teachers in a vocational school. I have tried to suggest previously 
that instruction to be effective must be interesting (and I don’t mean 
entertaining). I know that you must know far better than I the need 
and effectiveness in using visual aids in teaching deaf students. I 
would just like to mention a few random examples or devices I have 
seen used and that I know to be effective. 

The use of transparent lucite blocks by a drafting instructor to 
help students to grasp the idea of invisible lines on an object. 

Using geometric patterns, both plane and solid, to teach 
geometry. 

_ minute reviews of interesting books the instructor has 
read. 

Use of materials direct from business and industry—such as 
samples of fine printing, the General Motors Science Series; Bet- 
ter Retailing, by the National Cash Register Co.; The Story of 

Steel, by the United States Steel Co. 
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There are many ways of vitalizing instruction peculiarly adaptable 
to teaching effectively in a vocational program. 
In summarizing let me state the important elements of an instruc- 
tional program. They are: 
The teacher 
The student 
The objectives 


The content 
The method 


Good administration of instruction considers all these factors in 
their proper relation and tries to develop the program to the maximum 
benefit of the student. 

I have appreciated the opportunity of discussing these interesting 
problems in providing sound education for our young people. Thank 
you for inviting me. 


Highlights From TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF: A Report 
Based on Findings From the Study “Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children” (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1955, No. 6) 


(Dr. RoMAINE P. Mackrr, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.) 


The education of the deaf child is a difficult process, for one of the 
main avenues of learning—the sense of hearing—is closed to him. 
The use of language, which the nor mally hearing child acquires in a 

casual, imitative way, must be taught to the deaf child. This requires 
a long process of sy stematic instruction, usually extending throughout 
the child’s school life. 

Because the process of education for the deaf child is so different 
from that of the normally hearing child, it was thought that the 
teacher of the deaf child, as compared with the regular classroom 
teacher, would need abilities and knowledges different in degree and 
in kind, and as a corollary, different profession: al preparation and ex- 
perience contributing to these competencies. The purpose of the study 
on which the bulletin Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf (now in 
press) is based, was to identify and describe these distinctive com- 
petencies. 

The publication is one of a series reporting on the broad study known 
as Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, 
which for the past few years has been a major project of the Office of 
Education. It was undertaken because of a demand for a more precise 
understanding of the distinctive competencies needed by teachers of 
all types of exceptional children. Teachers of Children Who Are 
Deaf contains that information from the broad study which has bear- 
ing on the qualification of teachers of deaf children. Specifically, it 
includes findings on (1) competencies needed by teachers of children 
who are deaf; Q ) some opinions on the competence of currently em- 
ployed teachers of the deaf; (3) education and experience for acquir- 
ing competence; and (4) a summary statement including implications 
and suggestions for further research. 

Two techniques were used to gather information for this report. 
The first was the use of a series of inquiry forms, sent not only to 
superior teachers of the deaf (on a sampling basis), but also to direc- 
tors and supervisors of programs for the deaf in both State and local 
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school systems, and to instructors in colleges and universities offering 
programs for the preparation of teac shers of the deaf. ‘These people 
gave their opinions concerning essential abilities and skills, and prep- 
aration and experience contr ibutin ig to competence. 

The second method of collecting information was spaeney the work 
of a committee of experts in the education of the deaf. This commit- 
tee assumed the responsibility for writing a aac identifying and 
describing the knowledges and abilities which they regarded as essen- 
tial for teachers of deaf children. The report was prepared without 
reference to existing standards and programs, for, as the report states, 
it was hoped that it would— 
serve as a useful guide for those who wish to initiate optimal programs for 
teacher training and teacher evaluation or for those who wish to modify existing 
ones, regardless of the organizational context in which the program is car- 
ried on. 

As a basic part of the study, the teachers rated a list of 92 compe- 
tencies for relative importance. The list appears to be a valuable one, 
since the majority of the items received an average rating of either 
“very important” or “important.” Day and residential school teach- 
ers differed in the evaluations which they placed on 15 of the compe- 
tencies; in all but two, the day school teachers rated the item more 
important than did the residential school teachers. There were no 
significant differences between the ratings of teachers trained prior to 
January 1, 19: 46, and those trained more recently. 

The following 10 items were rated at the very top of the list: 


The ability to teach language development by one or more 
methods such as the Fitzger ‘ald Key, Barry Five Slate, 
Wing’s Symbols, and the Natural Method. 

2. The ability to teach speech development and voice improve- 
ment to deaf pupils by one or more methods, such as the 
elements, syllables, whole words, kinesthetic, and auditory 
methods. 

3. The ability to recognize the individual differences of each 
deaf pupil and to make provision for these. 

4. The ability to help deaf children develop socially acceptable 
patterns of personal hygiene and behavior. 

5. The ability to recognize possible causes of social, educational, 

and emotional malad justments of deaf children, and to par- 

ticipate in planning courses of action aimed at alleviating 
these. 

The ability to enunciate clearly and pronounce correctly. 

A knowledge or understanding of the significance of amount 

of usable hearing. 

8. The ability to organize and develop a curriculum for deaf 
children on the basis of their individual needs and poten- 
tialities. 

9. The ability to help parents get information which will assist 
them in facing the problems arising from having a deaf 
child in the ee 

10. The ability to counsel deaf children with respect to their emo- 

tional problems and personal attitudes toward their handi- 

cap. 
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When this list of competencies was considered in relation to the 
competencies identified and described by the committee, it was found 
that both the 100 superior teachers and the committee of experts por- 
tray the successful teacher as one who has a wide range of specialized 
competenc ies. Both emphasized the ability to develop speech and 
language in the deaf child, to use specialized teaching methods, to aid 
in the personal adjustment of the child to his handic ap, and to main- 
tain good home-school relations. 

Another part of the bulletin is concerned with the ability of cur- 
rently employed teachers of the deaf. The teachers themselves rated 
their own proficiency in the list of competences, while directors and 
supervisors in both State and local departments of special education 
rated the proficiency of teachers of the deaf working under them. 
On more than half of the items, teachers rated themselves, on the 
average, good; on the majority of the rest, fair. It is interesting to 
note that on 31 of these items there was a statistically signific: unt 
difference (at the .01 level of confidence) between their ratings of 
proficiency and of importance. On many of the items which t hey 
considered important, their proficiency was only fair; on some w hich 
they considered less important, they were extremely well-prepared. 
Generally speaking, only about half of the directors and supervisors 
were satisfied with the competence e of their teachers of the deaf; direc- 
tors, and supervisors working in local school systems were more nearly 
satisfied than those working in State departments of education. 

When asked to give opinions concerning their professional prepara- 
tion, teachers emphasized the importance of practical experience in 
working with deaf children. ‘This experience should include, accord- 
ing to the teachers, student teaching with deaf children in various 
school situations and at different grade levels, and planned observa- 
tions in speech and hearing clinics and in schools and classes for the 
deaf. ' 

These are but a few of the ideas and opinions which came from this 
study. The report also contains a chapter on implications—for the 
teacher her: self, for administrators and supervisors of programs for 
the education of the deaf, for colleges and universities offering se- 
quences of preparation for such teachers, and for organizations con- 
cerned with professional standards. 

The validity of the findings of this report ¢ an rest only on the expert- 
ness of the participants = because of their broad experience and 
preparation in the field, were recognized as qualified to express opin- 
ions based on sound Ficlovient: It is hoped that the report will be 
of use to persons in the many aspects of special education as they seek 
to improve professional st: indards for teachers of the deaf. Changes 
in knowledges, practices, and attitudes, of course, will continue to 
occur, and additional research should be undertaken in perhaps 5 
years. In the meantime, however, it is hoped that this information 
will serve as guidelines for the development and improvement of 
standards of preparation and achievement for teachers of the deaf. 
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SECTION MEETINGS, MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1955 


SECTION ON SPEECH 


Section leader: Miss Josephine Carr, principal, lower division, Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs. 

Discussants: Miss Marian Quick, academic principal, Western Pennsylvania 
School; Mrs. Marie Dunn, teacher, American School, Hartford; Miss Rosemary 
Burke, teacher, Western Pennsylvania School; Miss Livingston Patton, super- 
vising teacher, American School, Hartford; Miss Mary Muldoon, teacher, Horace 
Mann School; Miss Grace Mannen, teacher, Nebraska School; Miss Margaret 
Gruver, assistant principal, Rhode Island School; Mr. C. Joseph Giangreco, 
principal, lowa School; Miss Helen Dial, teacher, Illinois School; Mr. Alan Y. 
Crouter, superintendent, Mystic Oral School. 

Paper: Utilizing the Team Approach to Stimulate Young Deaf Children to 
Use Speech for Communication, Miss Marian Quick, Western Pennsylvania 
School. 

Demonstration: Mrs. Marie Dunn, American School with Primary Children. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 

Paper: The Team Approach to the Speech Needs of the Older Deaf Child, 
Miss Grace Mannen, Nebraska School. 

Demonstration: Miss Margaret Gruver, with advanced students. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 


IntTRopucrory REMARKS—SprecH SECTION 
(Miss JOSEPHINE CarR, principal lower division, Iowa School) 


This morning our sectional program on speech is centered around 
the idea of utilizing everyone in the deaf child’s environment to initi- 
ate, develop, and refine his use of speech for communication. We are 
daily confronted with a dual problem when we endeavor to develop 
the deaf child’s speech to the point where it functions as a communica- 
tion tool for him. This dual problem consists of (1) improving the 
quality of his speech, and (2) increasing the quantity of his speech. 
These two aspects of speech development are not, in my opinion, sepa- 
rate and distinct—but are interdependent and closely related in the 
overall problem of developing speech that is both intelligible and 
functional. I believe we all will agree that any skill to be effective 
must be developed and improved through intelligent practice. 
Speech, if it is to be an effective communication tool for the deaf, must 
be developed through practice, also. It cannot be limited to use only 
in the classroom; it must be utilized by the deaf child throughout the 
day. Because so often the quantity (or amount) of the child’s speech 
influences the quality (or intelligibility) of his speech, it becomes 
apparent that we cannot limit his speech development to any one per- 
son. Rather, we must call upon all persons working with the child 
to help develop his speech. Through such a team approach, I firmly 
believe that we can more easily stimulate the young deaf child to use 
speech for communication and, as he grows older, help him to meet his 
special speech needs. 

This morning we plan to discuss and demonstrate how this team 
approach can be utilized with the deaf child to develop speech that is 
functional for communication. Let us consider first the young deaf 
child and his need for communication. We shall hear first from Miss 
Marian Quick, academic principal of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Following Miss Quick will be Mrs. Marie Dunn, 
teacher in the primary department of our hostess school, the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf, who will demonstrate speech work with 
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young children. After the demonstration, we plan to discuss and 
answer, if possible, questions asked of the panel members. Please 
feel free to participate in this discussion and ask questions. 

At this time, I should like to present Miss Quick who will give a 
paper entitled “Utilizing the Team Approach To Stimulate Young 
Deaf Children To Use Speech for Communication.” 


Urmizine THe Tram Approacu To StimuLaATE Youna Dear 
Cuitpren To Use Spreecut ror COMMUNICATION 


(Miss Marian Quick, academic principal, Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


The use of the team approach in the education of the deaf child 
does not suggest to us the radical changes that would have seemed 
necessary to a group of educators in 1855. In the intervening years 
we have assimilated a vast amount of information not only from the 
research on problems of impaired hearing but also from the studies 
of child development. As a result we have experienced an almost 
complete transformation in our educational thinking. We became 
aware of the important role of individual differences in learning be- 
havior. We learned that a child’s rate of maturation is affected by 
a combination of physical, social, emotional, and intellectual factors. 
Consequently we made modifications in our programs to meet this 
range of abilities. And even at this time we are learning to put these 
variances into proper perspective to consider their effect on the needs 
of the whole child. In our own field we have added our efforts to 
those of the past to increase and improve professional and educa- 
tional services for the deaf. We have supported and conducted re- 
search to learn more about our limitations. We have extended our use 
of educational equipment so that the deaf child receives the same if 
not greater benefits than the hearing child. 

As a result deaf children today enjoy advantages literally un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. Few of them are denied the oppor- 
tunity of speech instruction; very few are deprived of vocational in- 
dependence through a lack of educational training; and very few in- 
deed face a world where the handicap of deafness is viewed with 
superstition or hostility. 

As we move toward the future it is being suggested more and more 
frequently that we direct our activity through the use of the team 
approach. For the purpose of this discussion let us define a team 
as an association of individuals who combine their special skills and 
proficiencies to achieve an important common goal. We shall select 
as an immediate goal for this team the next step to be added to the 
progress made in the past. 

With these things in mind let us examine the record to determine 
our present status. During the early efforts to establish speech 
programs it became a tradition to place the great emphasis on de- 
velopment in the beginning years of the child’s education. After a 
time teachers began to incorporate the findings of research into their 
teaching methods. For it was apparent that pupils showed little im- 
provement in their ability to use speech fluently in spite of an early 
foundation. Many urged that a solution could be found in the addi- 
tional practice of speech habits formed during the preschool years. 
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While preschool education provided many benefits the gain in speechi 
facility proved to be disappointing. We are finding now that the 
use of modern hearing-aid equipment is not the answer. For in spite 
of the undeniable advantages of auditory training we can detect only 
a small change in the use of speech for communication. Although 
sah of these separate efforts fell short of original expectations we can 
see a steady gain through the years in the number of speech programs 
established and in the number of children receiving speech instruc- 
tion. But I think we realize today that we may never experience 
the revelation of a tool or panacea to penetrate the maze of problems 
which hamper our success in teaching speech. We know that the deaf 
child fails to use speech not through | a lack of instruction but through 
a lack of sufficient opportunity. Tn addition to good teaching he has 
to have a chance to use the speech he has learned. He must see that 
it is a reactive, recurrent, and rewarding activity. His problem is the 
reverse of the one endured by those who have a limited choice of tele- 
vision programs coming over their local channels—the so-called “cap- 
tive audience.” The deaf child is in some respects the “captive 
speaker.” He needs the consistent acknowledgment and stimulation 
of an audience of attentive and responsive listeners. I believe that is 
our goal. Let us use the team approach to create an audience to 
stimulate the young deaf child’s use of speech. 

Next we can turn our attention to the team approach. This term. 
“team approach,” applies to a form of dynamic social action. It 
would be difficult to dramatize its operation in a demonstration or even 
ina movie. But we can imagine a situation for our purposes which 
will illustrate one way that the team approach might be initiated. 

To fill in the background let us picture an average sized residential 
school in the outskirts of a small town. The educational program, 
directed by a principal and 2 supervising teachers, includes 2 academic 
divisions and a vocational department. The academic work is con- 
ducted orally in the regular classes throughout the school. Many 
teachers, especially those i in the upper division complain that main- 
taining a speech program is a losing battle. On the whole the staf! 
is a fairly congenial one, in spite of the fact that people in one divi- 
sion seldom see those in the other except at teacher’s meetings. None 
of the teachers are acquainted with the members of the sts aff who are 
in charge of the pupils’ out of school activities. Most of the faculty 
members have homes in the nearby area or live in apartments in the 
small town near the school. Extracurricular duties are limited to 
Sunday school and an occasional turn at the Friday night parties 
given for the children. Some of the teachers in the upper division 
help with Scout work and other activities. But the teachers in the 
lower division frequently find the meetings are held at an inconven- 
ient time for them due to the operation of a staggered school schedule. 

Now let us meet our heroine, Miss Smith, who is returning after 
the summer vacation to take up her teaching duties in the lower 
division. She got up early this morning and has been driving all 
day in the intense September heat. She has been musing off and on 
about the possibility of using the team approach. She has just decided 
that she would like to use the team approach to create an audience 
for the young deaf child. At this particular moment she is con- 
sidering sources from which she might expect to draw members for 
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ateam. So far, her list includes teachers, parents, houseparents, other 
staff members, and the general public. First of all, she counts teachers 
and parents among her enthusiastic allies. Then she remembers that 
the teachers really have limited out-of-school contacts with the chil- 
dren. And she decides that while parents are willing to help they 
lack enough opportunity since many of them see their children only 
for short periods of time during vacations and weekend visits. Next, 
she considers the houseparents and other members of the staff who 
work with the children. She doesn’t know them very well. But since 
they never seem to be interested in speech she eliminates them. 
Finally she sums up the contribution of contacts with the general 
public as potentially helpful but restricted. With a mounting sense 
of discouragement she evaluates the team as insuflicient to accomplish 
the goal she seeks. As we take leave of Miss Smith we see that she has 
an altered but somehow hauntingly familiar expression on her face. 
Is it the perplexed look of an author of mystery stories who has done 
away with all of his characters and finds that he has no culprit? Or 
could it be the baffled look of the painter who finds himself in a corner 
surrounded by a large area of freshly painted floor? Let us examine 
her dilemma. Although Miss Smith was using one method of initiat- 
ing the team approach it was not a very effective one. We have said 
goodby to her but we cannot dismiss her problem so lightly. It seems 
to me that the answer lies in the recruitment of one more essential 
person to add to that list of parents, teachers, houseparents, staff 
members, and the general public. Miss Smith must put her own 
name at the very head of that list. She should regard herself as the 
most important active unit of the team approach. She must rely 
on her own potential as the only known motivating force which will 
bring that team into existence. How will that help the situation ? 

For an answer to that question let us assume that a teacher takes 
her real responsibility in using the team approach. What would 
her course of action be? First of all she will adopt a realistic but 
positive attitude. She will realize that her goal lies in the direction 
of the continual development of present advantages. And she will 
seek ways to foster the growth of latent advantages. If she con- 
siders the classroom activities as a part of many supervised activities 
in the child’s life she will see the necessity of working with all of 
his directors to determine his communication needs. The success of 
the team approach will depend on the mutual cooperation of the 
teacher and these leaders. 

She might initiate the use of the team approach by talking over 
her plans with other teachers to seek their help and to share her 
ideas with them. She can begin to take an active interest in the 
speech programs of others. She can increase her pupils’ use of speech 
outside the classroom by sending them on prearranged errands. She 
can seize every opportunity to visit informally with children. She 
should recognize the use of speech and commend improved speech 
any time she hears it. Her expression and smile should show an 
expectancy for speech, a kind of “listening look.” In these ways 
she can demonstrate her willingness to be on the team that is already 
working in the school to increase the children’s use of communication. 

She can enrich her program by working with parents more closely, 
by encouraging them to share with her their knowledge of the child, 
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and by outlining for them her goals for his speech skills. She will 
welcome their visits to her classroom as a chance for her to demon- 
strate their role in the child’s speech development. If she has no con- 
tacts with the parents she might provide a speech unit to fit the child’s 
communication needs during a vacation at home. To give direction to 
her plans she might write to the parents to ask for their suggestions. 
Depending upon the suggestions and the age of the pupils she might 
use among others, a unit of speech for games, or buying, or sports, 
or one for transportation. Regardless of the kind of unit she has 
taught she should be sure that the parents have a list of the speech 
skills that the child will find useful at home. 

Now let us consider other directions for the team approach to take. 
First of all, the teacher will become acquainted with the houseparents 
and other members of the staff. She will consider them as individuals 
rather than as representatives of a group. She must learn to know 
them as people who share with her an interest in the children’s welfare. 
By participating more fully in the life outside of the classroom she can 
plan her speech program more realistically. She can encourage all the 
members of the staff to share their understanding of the children with 
her. She can give them an active part in the special experiences of her 
class. And she might make a lifelong friend some afternoon during a 
period of consistently bad weather if she gave a party for a group of 
children and their houseparent. 

Finally, the teacher must encourage the child’s contacts with the gen- 
eral public. As far as possible she must anticipate and teach the speech 
he will need to give him a feeling of confidence. In her own classroom 
work she should aim toward a spontaneous use of verbal amenities. She 
can provide for and supervise the child’s use of speech during class ex- 
cursions and other group activities. As he matures she can give him a 
chance to make an independent use of communication in such situations 
as asking for directions, or ordering food, or in making other pur- 
chases, In planning for the child’s encounters with the public the 
teacher can make a better contribution by preparing the people in- 
volved with an explanation of her aims. 

To summarize eieliy, we have examined the use of the team ap- 
proach with several groups of people as an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual teacher to work with others to provide additional ways of stim- 
ulating speech. 

It offers each one of us the challenging responsibility of opening 
additional channels for a “captive speaker”—the deaf child with a lim- 
ited audience. 

A good speech program, however, must meet the needs of more than 
the young deaf child. I should like to quote from a paper written by 
Dr. Gladys Whorton for the 36th meeting of our convention : 

The test of an educational program is the steady progress of each child. A 
pupil who can do no better work in arithmetic at 18 than he did at 8 is considered 
a failure. A student who reads with no better comprehension at 18 than he did 
at 8 is educationally a failure. This is just as true in regard to speech progress. 


The failure of deaf pupils to speak more fluently, more precisely, more in- 
telligibly at 18 than at 8 is an indication of an inadequate speech program.’ 





1Whorton, Dr. Gladys, The Necessary Framework for the Development of a Good 
Speech Program in a School for the Deaf, Proceedings of the 36th Meeting of the Con- 
Me te of American Instructors of the Deaf, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954, 
Dp. 
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An effective speech program for the older deaf child must do more 
than meet his need for speech in the classroom. It must meet his need 
for speech in many, varied life situations, His classroom teachers 
play an important role in this speech program, but there are others 
equally important on this team working together to meet the speech 
needs of the older deaf child. It is most important that all those 
working with the child have a common philosophy and goal, for 
no speech program can be truly effective in a school that is divided 
within itself. There must be group cooperation and participation if the 
total speech needs of the older deaf child are met. 

Miss Grace Mannen, supervisor of speech at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, will discuss some of these speech needs of the older 
deaf child. Following her will be Miss Margaret Gruver, assistant 
principal of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, who will demon- 
strate some speech work with advanced students. Closing our pro- 
gram will be another panel discussion with audience participation. 
Again, we ask you to submit questions or comments to the panel for 
discussion. 

I should like now to present Miss Mannen who will give a paper 
entitled, “The Team Approach to the Speech Needs of the Older 
Deaf Child.” 


THE TEAM APPROACH TO THE SPEECH NEEDS OF THE OLDER DEAF 
CHILD 


(Miss GRACE MANNEN, Supervising speech, Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Omaha, Nebr.) 


With the words of the great sage, Ralph Waldo Emerson, in mind, 
let us think positively on the idea of speech for the older deaf child 
for a few minutes. Emerson has said, “It is what is in the heart of 
you, good or bad, strong or weak, that finally comes to you. Beware of 
what you want, for you will get it.” With this forceful thinking before 
us as a team, what results we might get. 

The past few years have seen so much concentration on the needs of 
the preschool deaf child that we have become somewhat oblivious to 
the urgent and critical need for greater speech effort, diverging far 
beyond the schoolroom, for the older deaf child. There is no need 
to remind you that interest in the preschool child must not wane, but 
we must become more concerned for the broader meaning of speech for 
the older deaf child. We know that there has been teamwork in the 
past, else speech for the deaf could not have reached its present status. 
However, the team which the deaf child is expected to be a part of 
has grown immeasurably. Speech for the deaf child has passed from 
an era when the teacher in charge of the child was largely responsible 
for influencing his speech, to an era where anyone who contacts him 
influences his speech, but more in quantity than in quality. We cannot 
disregard the fact that we still have need for a good strong speech 
program without our schools, as well as teachers skilled in the methods 
of teaching speech to the deaf, to lay the groundwork for effective 
speech. I daresay there is no school classified as school for the deaf, 
which does not have a speech program within the framework of its 
educational program; although in many schools it may spread itself 
thin by the time the child reaches high-school level. 
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With Webster as our authority we will say that a team is a number 
of persons associated together, as those on one side in a match. With 
this idea established, let us say that the first. need in a team approach 
would be a common philosophy within the boundaries of the school. 
Those of us who are deeply concerned with this problem of more ef- 
fective speech for the older deaf child should feel an urgency to dis- 
cover the weaknesses within our own schools and should exploit them 
intelligently and constructively among our fellow workers. I would 
say that nothing can be gained by criticism of your present program, 
unless you have something better to offer. This faith in. and con- 
cern for, satisfying the speech needs of the older deaf child I con- 
sider to be one of our obligations to the creed for the exceptional child. 
We no longer have to establish a belief in the value of speech; we 
have already done that. We do have need for surveying our present 
programs, and for discovering how we can establish better communi- 
cation skills in the older deaf child. 

It is easy to assume that a child who had pleasing voice quality and 
good speech habits in the primary school will continue in this same 
pattern. Experience has taught us that this is not so, and that this 
may be the most critical area of a child’s life. He may become 
thwarted in his desire for speech, or he may be challenged to greater 
use of speech, depending to a great extent on the attitude of those 
with whom he is associated. Speech is largely a state of mind, or an 
attitude, as it were. A mother can understand much of the speech of 
her 2- or 3-year-old, that many others may fail to recognize. In 
other words, she listens with a receptive mind. 

There is need in our speech program for the older deaf child for 
an injection of the kind of positive attitude revealed in the book, The 
Power of Positive Thinking, by Dr. Vincent Peale. The following 
quote from this challenging book implies the kind of attitude to which 
I refer: “Throw your heart over the bar, and your body will follow.” 
While a positive attitude may not perform miracles in the teaching 
of speech, it will lift the teaching of speech and the child’s ease of 
learning from drudgery and negativism to enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. It is my sincere belief that this positive attitude on the part 
of teachers and school personnel will reflect itself in the child’s atti- 
tude toward speech. The pupils themselves must develop positive 
attitudes toward their ability to communicate. Dr. Karl Meninger 
has said that attitudes are more important than facts. The fact in 
our case being that we do not expect the totally deaf child to speak with 
the same degree of intelligibility that the average hearing person does, 
but. the attitude we show toward his speech conditions his response to 
speech as a means of communication. Unless the need is felt strongly 
enough, very little progress will result. 

The team that influences and shapes the speech of the older deaf 
child involves a many-sided cooperative endeavor, beginning with 
the child as the central figure. In the primary school he has acquired 
a limited amount of speech to satisfy his immediate needs. Maturity 
increases these needs. Branching out into areas of greater resource- 
fulness, we have the home, the school, the community. The school 
provides the basic speech training with members of the school body 
providing the necessary stimulus for communication in the dormi- 
tories, the dining room, and on the playground. The success of the 
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older deaf child in the use of spontaneous speech depends upon every 
member of the school staff sharing in the responsibility of natural 
language in situations where it becomes mes aningful. While language 
as a basis for speech must be learned to a large extent through pro- 
gressive development, we underestimate the influence that ‘natural 
language has on speech. 

We have depended too much on the classroom to provide all of the 
social language needed in daily living. With a new and broader 
understanding of the meaning of speech, we must accept the fact 
that the classroom can provide ‘only a limited amount of the language 
that is needed by the older deaf child. Much of his speech vocabulary 
will have to come from outside the classroom through personal ex- 
periences. 

It behooves any school to feel a responsibility in seeing that speech 
is carried on throughout the entire school program. The need for 
even greater emphasis and greater guidance is felt when the deaf 
child enters the intermediate and upper school area. A speech 
teacher is a must in this area, to work for refinement in speech, to 
counsel and to give guidance in encouraging the best in speech. It 
is understood that the speech teacher should in no way be responsible 
for the total speech progress of the child. She does have the op- 
portunity of viewing the overall needs of this older group and to 
establish a type of program to help meet many of these needs. The 
classroom teacher contributes all day long to the speech needs of 
the child, and it would be a most unusual person who would not wel- 
come the service that a special teacher of speech can give. Ina storm 
the crew wants assurance from the captain, but each man aboard knows 
that he, too, has a responsibility in helping the ship to weather the 
storm. To have a good functioning program we must take active 
steps to encourage and promote contacts between older pupils and 
people in normal life situations. We cannot expect a public that 
knows so little of the accomplishments of the deaf child to communi- 
cate easily with him if school personnel fails to make speech mean- 
ingful. No matter how much time is devoted to oral communication 
during the schoolday, pupils cannot acquire an ability to under- 
stand spoken language and to communicate with people in ordinary 
life, unless they meet this means of communication regularly dur- 
ing their school life. We must set up definite policies in the speech 
program for the older deaf child and see that they are carried out. 
Do these policies provide for academic speech to be carried on only 
during the few brief hours they are in school, or do they provide 
for a longer range program that calls for functional speech? If they 
stress only ac ademic speech, we eliminate the idea of a team approach 
more or less, for the service of the teacher will be sufficient. If they 
encourage functional speech, we establish the need for teamwork to 
fulfill the broader me aning of speech, which is the ability to make use 
of speech for communic: ition. 

There is need for a closer relationship and better understanding 
ie een classroom teachers and house parents. House parents must 
be helped to realize the unique opportunity they have for providing 
the deaf child with vocabulary and communication skills through 
natural situations. If house parents are to qualify as an effective 
part of this team, they must have guidance in directing the pupils 
72798—56——5 
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in the use of functional speech. They should occasionally see the 
pupils in the classroom to better recognize their individual abilities 
as they observe them in smaller groups. It is not to be expected 
that they qualify as speech teachers, but it is necessary that they en- 
courage and stimulate the use of oral communication through every- 
day conversation, if speech is to be useful. 

Parents who live a remote distance from the school which their 
children attend are not always aware of the speech progress they 
are making. They may fail to challenge them with natural language 
fitting to their language growth. It should be the concern of every 
parent of a young deaf child to see how much emphasis is placed 
on speech in the upper school, in the particular school their child 
attends. We should encourage parents to visit in the upper classes 
as well as in the primary classes, to become better acquainted with 
the speech habits of the child at this age. Throughout the primary 
school the parent has reached out to the school for help and under- 
standing. This relationship is good. When the child enters upper 
school levels, parents may be inclined to find relief in the satisfaction 
that the school is doing all it can in providing for his educational 
needs, and contacts with the school may be much less frequent. Par- 
ents must be helped to realize that they still need the school and the 
school needs their help if we are to carry speech beyond the confines 
of the school. We must make them realize that unskilled as they may 
be in the technique of speech, they can share in the speech progress of 
their child in a very vital way. 

Motivation may be provided for this team of pupils, school per- 
sonnel, family, and community by setting up basic conversational 
language which you might expect to see and have need to know in 
various situations, such as dining out, at the doctor’s office, in the hospi- 
tal, shopping, at the movies, in the dormitory, registering at a hotel, 
et cetera. These are only a few suggested categories and all of the 
language in these would be confined to general remarks used daily in 
such situations. It is interesting to train your ears and mind to the 
vast amount of typical conversation that is used daily in most of these 
situations. We would like to believe that mental growth in the older 
deaf child prepares him for this exchange of spoken ideas, but I am 
sure that none of us who have devoted years in teaching spoken lan- 
guage to the deaf child are naive enough to believe that this actually 
happens with the average deaf child. It is not intended that such 
vocabulary will prepare him to participate in all of the conversation 
required in such situations, but it is suggested with the hope of 
strengthening his confidence in communication by equipping him 
with something tangible for his immediate needs. Such material in 
the hands of parents and houseparents may serve to guide and direct 
their approach to communication for the deaf child. 

In the Nebraska School we are experimenting with a plan of sup- 
plying each pupil from intermediate through high-school classes, as 
well as teachers and houseparents, with a printed booklet called “Con- 
versational Language,” which contains the most frequently used typi- 
cal remarks used in various situations as those just mentioned. The 
introductory page stresses the need for learning language as a means 
of making friends, exchanging ideas, carrying on business, and having 
our wants satisfied. It emphasizes the fact that conversation is the 
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form of language used more than any other throughout the day. We 
are hopeful - that it will be of enough practical help to prompt us to 
add other categories to the copies. We want to make this plan in- 
clusive of parents, for we feel they have need of such help. This may 
be called a mental crutch, but there is the possibility that it will 
strengthen the child in the use of conversation until he is able to “walk 
alone.” We believe that it will be effective in bringing about a closer 
relationship of a common need to this team of pupils, school personnel, 
and houseparents. 

We cannot expect more out of speech in the older deaf child than 
we put into it. Speech, unlike Topsy, doesn’t “just grow”; it has to 
be lived and nourished. ° It has so often been stated that speech for the 
deaf child is a means, not an end; however, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that this means must be made meaningful by the effort we as a 
team put forth in stimulating it. 

In a brief summarization, we might point out the following ques- 
tions: 


Are we keeping pace with the demands put upon the speech 

of the older deaf child? 

2. Are we providing sufficient opportunities for him to mix 
with children with normal hearing? 

3. Do we have a common interest of positive attitudes toward 
speech throughout the school ¢ 

4. Do we encourage houseparents, and parents, in becoming a 
part of this team ¢ 

5. Do the policies set up in our speech program for the older 
deaf child call for academic or functional speech ? 


Panet Discussion REMARKS 
(Miss MARGARET GRUVER, assistant principal, Rhode Island school) 


“If I only had time.” How often a teacher of the deaf makes that 
remark and, especially, a teacher of pupils in the advanced depart- 
ment. Always, in scheduling subjects, there is so much to be learned 
and time is so limited. One must be a Solomon in deciding what must 
be omitted. 

For several years at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, we tried 
omitting speech as an assigned subject in the upper grades. Every 
teacher was expected to do the nec essary speech correction in con- 
junction with other subjects. This scheme was not a success. Speech 
in the upper school definitely deteriorated. Looking back, I’ve found 
that only one good resulted. We learned that speech cannot be ab- 
sorbed “incidentally. re 

This past school year we tried a new type of schedule. One 45- 
minute period each day is set aside for speech. Almost all our upper 
school pupils have speech, lipreading, or auricular training at that 
time. It enables us to group children more or less according to hear- 
ing loss, rather than by the academic levels of their regular class. 

You may have noticed that I have made qualified statements that 

“almost” all children who have speech classes have been “more or 
less” classified by hearing loss. The Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
is a small school, and since some of our children are following a voca- 
tional course, and our vocational teachers are not qualified to teach 
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speech, our schedules sometimes fall short of perfection. All chil- 
dren receive speech training, but not all children get as much speech 
as we feel they should have. You will see one of these children today, 

We have brought some children from two of our advanced groups 
today. These 6 children represent 3 different classes: The A class 
and vocational I (both of which graduated from our school last Thurs- 
day night), and B class which will graduate in approximately 2 years. 

I wish to point out that these pupils were not taught by Sophia 
Alcorn’s Tadoma method. Although our school is officially using the 
Tadoma method, we began to use that method only 3 years ago, start- 
ing with lower school children, and the oldest group using the method 
averages 9 years of age. We feel that we are forestalling some of the 
articulation and voice production errors in the younger pupils, which 
we have had to attempt to correct with these children. 

The first group you will see was taught by Miss Evangeline Elliott. 
It is composed of profoundly deaf children. They received no 
auricular training, since their response to amplification makes us feel 
the time could be better spent on other methods. 

The second group you will see has been taught by Mrs. Bertha Foss. 
They have some residual hearing and have received auricular train- 
ing for some years. 

Our speech program is based on the assumption that speech is more 
meaningful to the children if it is connected with something the child 
feels is practical. We minimize drill, and emphasize natural situa- 
tions, and integration with subjects being studied. Adolescents are 
often bored or self-conscious about speech, and we try to stimulate a 
desire for self-improvement. 


SECTION FOR DEAF TEACHERS 


Section leader: David Mudgett, teacher, Iilinois School, Jacksonville. 

Panel discussion. 

Paper: New Approaches to the Teaching of Language, Dr. George Detmold, 
dean of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Panel discussion. 

Open discussion. 

Paper: Guidance—In and Out of School, Richard Kennedy, specialist, deaf 
and hard of hearing, Vocational Rehabilitation Division, State of Indiana. 

Panel discussion. 

Open discussion. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


(DAvip MupcetTt, teacher, Illinois School, Jacksonville) 


Mr. Mupeert. I do not know just how old the section for deaf 
teachers is. I believe it came into existence sometime in the thirties. 
In the short time since then the section has grown greatly in attend- 
ance and in the quality of papers and discussions presented. Many 
topics were suggested for consideration at this section meeting but I 
felt that in the limited time available two subjects of general interest 
with plenty of time for discussion would be of more value than a 
profusion of papers. We are fortunate to have two fine speakers to 
open the discussions. Our first speaker will be a man I have known 
with growing admiration for the last few years. Dr. George Detmold, 
dean of Gallaudet College. He brings to the college and to the pro- 
fession a keen insight into our problems and a passion to seek and 
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try out new solutions. In the field of language instruction, always 
our knottiest problem, Dr. Detmold has initiated a new program at 
Gallaudet which may or may not provide some of the answers, but at 
least represents a new approach which we should consider with an 
open mind. I am proud to present to you Dr. George Detmold. 


NEW APPROACHES TO THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 
(Dr. GEORGE DETMOLD, dean, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. Mudgett has told me that we’re too close to the little details 
in our teaching of language. What we need, he thinks, is to stand 
back and take a new look at the whole problem. Well, I’m going to 
stand a long way back here; and I’m telling you now so that you’ll 
know what I’m trying to do. I'll try to do three things in the half 
hour that I’m allotted: First, to explain what language is; second, 
to discuss what we know about the learning of language; third, to 
show what we do with this information at Gallaudet College in our 
teaching of English composition. 

In discussing language we are dealing with one of the oldest and 
most familiar, and yet one of the most mysterious inventions of the 
human mind. No other species has a language, as we use the term. 
Dogs can convey anger by growling or hunger by whining; anthropoid 
apes can express approval by making one sound, disapproval by mak- 
ing another sound. But in all animals except man, these sounds are 
just symptoms of a state of feeling and are never made in absence of 
the feeling: A dog cannot growl when he is not angry, and he cannot 
talk about a previous experience that angered him. 

Only man has invented the collection of symbols that we call 
language. He has invented abstract and arbitrary words to represent 
things, words like J and hand and paper; and he has invented other 
words to describe things and to represent the relations between things, 
as this paper is white; and my hand is holding the paper. And hav- 
ing invented a spoken language, he later invented a system of marks 
on paper that would represent the spoken words. 

There is no race of man, however primitive, that does not have a 
fully developed language, complete with its own vocabulary, grammar, 
and syntax. One of the difficulties in studying language is that no- 
where on earth can we observe a language in primitive form, in an 
early stage of development. Other difficulties are that in order to 
study it, we have to use it; we can’t think about it without thinking in 
it; we can’t describe words and sentences without using words and 
sentences. Actually, in thinking about language we are thinking 
about thinking, and this is the most complicated kind of thought of 
which the human mind is capable. The staggering thing about lan- 
guage is that the human mind itself, the most mysterious phenomenon 
that we are aware of, is largely formed by the language in which it 
expresses itself. 

The function of language is popularly supposed to be communica- 
tion: one man tells his thought, through a common language, to an- 
other man. Thus through this medium all men may share each other’s 
information and ideas. But a more important function of language 
should not be overlooked: thought itself. Even though a man spend 
all his life on a desert island, with no one to talk to, it is important 
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that he have language. Otherwise he will not be able to think any 
more than a dog does or an ape does. By naming things, by invent- 
ing words to represent all the items and incidents of his experience, 
he is able to think about his experience and not just live it as the 
animal does. Language allows him to classify the items of his expe- 
rience and to generalize from it. In the course of a single day, for 
instance, we see hundreds of different trees, no two of them exactly 
alike; and yet we are able to think about them all with our eyes closed 
and no particular image of any particular tree in our mind, just by 
using the word “tree.” 

Such an invention—the invention, really, of thought—gives us 
enormous power over the universe in which we live. It enables us 
even to deal with things that we cannot see and can never know from 
firsthand experience. In physics, for instance, we speak of the elec- 
tron as a basic particle of matter out of which the entire universe is 
constructed. Probably there is no such particle at all. There is only 
a disturbance in space analogous to the disturbance on the surface of 
a lake when a wave passes over it (the wave is not a thing by itself, 
bust just a rearrangement of the water). Yet we named the electron 
and assumed its existence, and thought about it and talked about it 
and wrote about it, and gradually learned a lot about it; and even 
though we finally learned that it was no material thing at all, we 
acquired power over it and released its own tremendous power for our 
own purposes. 

There is an affecting passage in Helen Keller’s autobiography that 
describes her first realization of language. One day her teacher took 
her out for a walk: 

She brought me my hat, and I knew I was going out into the warm sunshine. 


This thought, if a wordless sensation may be called a thought, made me hop 
and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the wellhouse, attracted by the fragrance of the 
honeysuckle with which it was covered. Someone was drawing water and my 
teacher placed my hand under the spout. As the cool stream gushed over my 
hand she spelled into the other the word “water,” first slowly, then rapidly. 
I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motion of her fingers. Suddenly 
I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten—a thrill of returning 
thought; and somehow the mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew 
then that w-a-t-e-r meant the wonderful cool something that was flowing over my 
hand. That living word awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free. 
There were barriers still, it is true, but barriers that in time could be swept away. 

I left the wellhouse eager to learn. Everything had a name, and each name 
gave birth to a new thought. As we returned to the house every object which 
I touched seemed to quiver with life. This was because I saw everything with 
the strange, new sight that had come to me.* 


Weare so familiar with language that we find it difficult to imagine 
a life without it, or fully to realize the power that it gives us in 
dealing with the world into which we are born. When we come to 
discuss the way in which language is learned, few of us can draw from 
our own experience, as Helen Keller did. We can’t now remember 
that far back because we didn’t then have very much to remember with. 
Our mind, consciousness, and memory grow along with our language. 

But we do discover one thing from observing children: Language 
is learned by a process of absorption, almost as if the mind soaked 
it up. If they are immersed in language all day long, they absorb 


1The Story of My Life, New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1904, pp. 23-24. 
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what they hear, nouns first, then verbs, then phrases and sentences. 
Here I am speaking of a child with normal hearing. Though I am 
not going to talk specifically about the deaf-child’s achievement of 
language, I believe that the general principle holds true: We learn 
language by absorbing it, by being continually aware of it, and by 
repeating its patterns over and over until finally we think auto- 
matically in the patterns that we have acquired. Our formal training 
in grammar actually contributes very little to our ability to use a lan- 
guage. The big contribution of the school to our language is the 
flood of new words, new ways of using words, and consequently new 
ideas that it gives us while teaching us history, sciences, mathematics, 
geography, and literature. New language comes to us outside of school 
also, from books, magazines, and newspapers, and from conversation 
with automobile mechanics, doctors, salesmen, truckdrivers, fishermen, 
businessmen, soldiers—from all the host of people who know more 
about some phase of man’s activities than we do and thus have some- 
thing to teach us, something to contribute to our language. This 
goes on all our life: We are continually learning new words, new 
meanings for old words, new combinations of old words; and we 
continually absorb new ways of thinking from the sea of language 
in which we live. 

We have another source of information about the way in which 
language is learned: the adult who learns a second language, or the 
student in secondary school or college who learns a foreign language. 
The traditional approach to the second language or the foreign lan- 
guage has been grammatical. That is, we are introduced first to the 
rules about the new language: its declensions, conjugations, genders, 
syntax, and the whole body of regulations that we call its grammar. 
Traditionally, this approach has been only moderately successful. 
Grammar is a series of observations about the way a language operates; 
it will teach you to think about a language but it will not teach you 
to think in a language. Our Government found this out during the 
last war: our schools simply were not training people who could talk 
to the Italians, the Germans, the French, the Russians, or the Span- 
iards. Consequently the armed services, with the help of some of our 
universities, developed a new and more efficient way of teaching 
foreign languages. 

I can describe from personal experience the Chinese language school 
operated by the Military Intelligence Service at Yale. The course 
was only 4 months long, but we studied Chinese 8 hours a day. Classes 
were no bigger than 7 or 8; the teachers were young Chinese women 
who had been selected for the purity of their accent. All day long 
we listened to Chinese and spoke Chinese. We learned it as a baby 
does: first the names for things, then the words that described the 
things and what they did. We learned to count. As soon as we were 
able, we put our words into phrases and sentences. When our teachers 
tired out, we could go to a tape recorder and listen to the same 
Chinese sentences over and over, then put our own voices on the 
recorder and compare them with the original. We spent very little 
time on grammar and then principally as a form of relaxation. But 
by the end of the course we had a vocabulary of 5,000 words and 
could carry on a conversation in Chinese. This new way of teaching 
foreign languages so impressed the universities that many of them 
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continued it, with various modifications, for their own students after 
the war was over. The secret of its success is the intensity of the 
training, the continual immersion of the student in the language to 
be learned. 

Now that I’ve talked about language in general and about the way in 
which it is learned, I would like to describe what we do with this 
information at Gallaudet College in our teaching of English compo- 
sition. We try to approximate, as closely as possible, the psychological 
conditions under which a language is learned. Whether a language 
is spoken or written does not make very much difference to the learner. 
After all, the ordinary man’s command of English is attained largely 
from written English; spoken English is much more limited in vocab- 
ulary and in sentence structure, because we don’t need much spoken 
English to conduct an ordinary conversation or go about our daily 
business. At Gallaudet, we are teaching language by keeping our 
students immersed in a sea of written English. All our freshmen and 
sophomores take a general education sequence in science, social studies, 
humanities, and English composition. The reading assignments in 
social studies and in humanities are especially heavy, both in textbooks 
and in reserve books in the library. The work in English composi- 
tion is part of the work in these two fields, and it likewise is heavy, 
The writing assignments are based on the reading assignments. Out- 
side of class time, we expect the average student to spend 20 hours a 
week on his reading and writing assignments for these 3 courses. 
This is our sea of language: constant reading, so that the student may 
absorb the language; and constant writing, so that he may put into 
repeated practice the new patterns of thoughts that he is learning. 

Of course, he doesn’t absorb the language immediately and auto- 
matically and without any further help. Since every mind is unique, 
every student has unique difficulties that need individual attention. 
We have no classes in English composition. Instead, we have con- 
ferences. Each student goes once or twice or three times a week, for 
an average of an hour a week, to his teacher of writing. In confer- 
ence, and before the student’s eyes, the teacher corrects the written 
assignment which the student has brought in. The correction is not 
just an indication of misspelled words and grammatical rules violated ; 
it is an actual rewriting. The teacher shows the student how it should 
have been written. Invariably, a garbled piece of writing indicates 
a garbled idea: In conversation with the student, the teacher brings 
out and clarifies and defines the idea that the student had only im- 
perfectly realized by himself. If the writing is badly garbled and 
full of corrections, the student is required to do it over and hand it 
back the next day in perfect condition. 

The student also brings into the conference his vocabulary list. In 
the first semester of last year, this list consisted of 150 new words 
every week, taken from the reading assignments for his other courses. 
The words varied, of course, with each student. He kept a dictionary 
beside him as he read his assignment, and when he came to an un- 
familiar word, he wrote it down, looked it up in the dictionary, chose 
the definition that best fitted the context, and wrote the definition 
down beside the word. This practice slowed up his reading, but at 
least he understood most of what he read; and with our freshmen, 
especially, we were willing to sacrifice speed to comprehension, hoping 
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to achieve greater speed later on. 


Our freshmen started out last year 


with a median vocabulary level of sixth grade, hardly high enough 


for the comprehension of college textbooks. 


By this rather strenuous 


training in vocabulary we raised their median level to the ninth grade 


in one s ‘semester. 


At the end of his conference with his writing teacher, the student is 


given a new writing assignment for the next week. 
most students, we mimeographed these assignments. 


Last year, for 
When we were 


working on paragraph dev elopment, we w ould base 2 questions on the 


history assignment, 
philosopl ry or liter rature, and 2 on the art. 


2 on the economics, 2 on the sociology, 2 on the 
Each of the questions 


required a paragraph answer, which the student could not give with- 
out first reading and digesting his reading assignment. When we 
were working on the essay, we’d assign one question requiring an 
essay answer ‘that had to be based on all. the text material —— for 
that week. Research papers were assigned individually. ‘The best 
students and the worst students were excused from these aan 
and given assignments designed better to fit their own individual 


problems or abilities. 
ing assignment an individual matter. 
‘Let me briefly review this program now. 


Next year we plan to make every student’s writ- 


Our training in language 


is given during the student’s first 2 years of college, as an inseparable 


part of his work in other courses. 


We do not teach it as it is usually 


taught in other colleges, as a subject all by itself, in a vacuum, with 
no relation to the rest of the student’s work. We teach it in individual 


conferences between teacher 


and student, because each student has 


unique difficulties and abilities that respond best to individual atten- 


tion, and because we v 
while he is still interested in it. 


vant to show him what is wrong with his work 
We do not teach it in classes, where 


all we can do is talk about language in a general way, and once a week 
hand back the previous week’s s theme, i in which the student has lost all 
interest except for the grade that he finds entered at the top. 

We think that by this method we are paying all possible attention 


to the student’s motivation, to his desire to learn. 


He can see that 


his work in composition contributes materially to his progress in his 


other courses. 
students like it. 


your powers of language is ; the hardest work there is. 


I don’t pretend that the work is easy, or that all 
Thinking and writing at the very outer limits of 


But I am con- 


fident that all our students realize how much they are learning, and 


for this they submit willingly to the hard work. 


The justification for this method of teaching language is that it 


really works. 


your own teaching in your own schools. 
should think, are ~alw ays applicable: 


I don’t know whether or not it may be applicable to 
The genera) principles, I 
You learn language only by 


being immersed in language, by absorbing the p: atterns of thought 


that const: antly impinge upon your mind. 


In some mysterious way, 


your mind becomes the language that you are learning. You learn 
language faster if it is concerned about the things around you that 


interest you: in school, your work. 


It is very difficult to learn a lan- 


guage that has little relation to your everyday experience. The closer 


the Tels ation, the faster the learning. 
as a subject all by itself. 
faster you will absor b it; but this is true 
activity, not just in the learning of language. 


’ 


It is difficult to learn language 
Finally, the harder you work at it the 
about success in any human 
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PaneEt Discussion 


In the discussion that followed Dr. Detmold’s talk, it was brought 
out that the papers written by Gallaudet students are kept in files 
for 4 years to provide a record of each student’s progress. Several 
members of the audience then questioned Dr. Detmold’s statements 
on symbols as tools of thought. Dr. Detmold enlarged upon the sub- 
ject and defended his statements. 

Mr. Muncerr. It is now time for us to go on to our second topic. 
I hope it will be as stimulating as the first. The theme of this con- 
vention is “A team approach to the needs of the individual deaf child.” 
I want each one of you to feel you are on the team and join in the 
discussion for the mutual benefit of all. 

Our second topic will be that of guidance, a field that is growing in 
importance every year and one that every teacher must become 
acquainted with. Too often the deaf teacher has claimed that he 
understands the children but the field of guidance has produced so 
many new tools and methods of studying and working on the academic, 
vocational, and now the emotional needs of our children that we are 
now compelled to study the subject as part of our preparation for 
teaching and the need for trained guidance counselors in our schools 
exceeds the available personnel. 

I have asked Mr. Richard Kennedy, formerly a teacher here at the 
American School and now with the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in Indiana, to open the discussion of this topic as he has had 
extensive study and practice in the field as part of his work. Unfor- 
tunately he wired me the other day that he was ill and unable to come. 
He sent his paper which I will ask Mr. Phillips to read for him. 


GUIDANCE—IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 


(RIcHARD KENNEDY, specialist, deaf and hard of hearing, vocational rehabilitation 
division, State of Indiana) 


I am going to make my remarks as brief as possible, so that we may 
rogress to the open discussion which is to follow immediately after I 
ave concluded. I hope that you will listen with an open mind, noting 

any questions that may occur to you during the course of my talk and 
bringing them before the convention. It is only with the active par- 
ticipation of the entire assemblage that our objective can be attained. 

uidance is an individual thing, for which there can be no general 
blueprint. It must be planned and built around the facilities of each 
individual school to meet the needs of the individual pupils.t This 
is true for our public school system and is doubly applicable to our 
system of education of the deaf. In very few schools outside of 
special schools for the physically disabled or the mentally retarded 
will you find such a heterogeneous group; such a wide divergence of 
family backgrounds, mental abilities, and psychological problems. 
Enlightened and interested administrators have recognized and are 
attempting to cope with the many problems. 

Our schools for the deaf have always had guidance programs. 

Every member of the staffs from the superintendent to the super- 
visor concerns himself daily with a host of problems involving every 


1 Hardin, DB. L., How To Organize Your Guidance Program, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1950. 
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hase of the school program. I do not believe there is a member of 
the adult deaf world who does not look back with grateful apprecia- 
tion for the guidance he or she received from some member of the staffs 
of our schools. 

Good as this guidance may have been, it was not an integrated part 
of our school system, available to all, but rather a haphazard occur- 
rence which involved personal rapport and sympathy between two 
individuals. Even today very few of our schools have established 
formal programs of guidance, and these for the most part have been 
established within the last 4 years. All of the schools which have 
them are enthusiastic about them, and unstinting in their praise of 
the results which have been accomplished in such a short time. 

What is guidance? It is a team approach to giving youth ade- 
quate preparation for life. It is a careful, systematic, and continuous 
study of the individual.? It is the accumulation and dissemination 
of occupational information. It is counseling youth about their per- 
sonal, social, emotional, academic, and vocational problems. It is as- 
sisting pupils in Jearning and understanding their abilities and limita- 
tions, and in selecting and attaining a reasonable vocational or educa- 
tional goal. It is making followup studies of graduates and dropouts 
to assist the administration in ascertaining the effectiveness of the 
school program. It is service to the entire staff, to help them become 
more effective in their personal, social, and professional relationships 
with pupils and with one another. 

To those of you who have not experienced the impact of a sound 
guidance program the foregoing may seem like a lot of ideological 
hogwash, nice when written on paper but rather hollow when exam- 
ined further. I have here the results of a survey of all the schools for 
the deaf and most of the day classes in the United States. Of the total 
of 260 questionnaires mailed, replies were received from 71 percent of 
the residential schools, 44 percent from the denominational and pri- 
vate schools, and 83 percent of the day classes. Of the 78 residential 
schools, 25 reported a guidance program of some kind, which was di- 
vided as follows: 13 had formal programs under the direction of 
counselors who devoted full time to them; 9 had informal programs, 
by which I mean programs directed by a group or by a person who 
taught in the classroom and devoted extra time to guidance; 3 had 
programs under the direction of counselors from the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division. Of the denominational and private schools 
which replied 6 had programs: 3 formal, 2 informal, and 1 with a 
vocational rehabilitation counselor. A majority of the day classes 
reported guidance programs, but they usually pointed out that it was 
not something special provided for the deaf and hard of hearing but 
rather was part of the regular school system into which the aurally 
handicapped were integrated. 

In studying the individual it is necessary to gather quite a bit of 
information about him. This is accomplished by the use of cumulative 
records, interviews, rating scales, autobiographies, questionnaires, case 
conferences, departmental meetings, grade reports, dormitory records, 
medical examinations, and test results. The survey revealed a mis- 
conception on the part of the person filling out the questionnaire as to 


* Erickson, C. E., and Smith, G. E., Organization and Administration of Guidance Serv- 
ices, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947, p. 7. 
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what guidance means. One superintendent wrote that if the teachers | mul 
did not know the pupils after having them for 12 years there was little und 
more that could be learned by a paper and pencil test. Dr. C. C. Ross, sch 
late professor of educational psychology at the University of Ken- to ¢ 
tucky, has written: one 











Guidance is not synonymous with testing, for guidance is always more than 
the giving of tests, no matter how extensively or carefully done. Tests are 1gN¢ 
merely tools of guidance and whether or not tests serve any useful function de- mer 
pends on the use of the results. The second error in assigning the place of coul 
measurement in guidance is to dismiss measurement altogether and to regard it rial: 
as wholly unessential to guidance if not an actual obstacle. a 3 

Testing plays an important part in assisting the administrator in rial 
promotion and grouping. It assists the supervising teacher in deter- boa: 
mining the general level of instruction and the rapidity with which pur 
new material may be introduced. It also assists the teacher in deciding was 
the general level of instruction and the amount of differentiation she date 
must make in introducing new material.* It is a vital aid to counsel- V 
ing, but all alone it is worthless, because it fails to take into account tere 
individual differences of character, nuances of personality, tenacity of 1 
of effort, and degree of motivation. The survey threw some interesting giv 
but not decisive light on the types of tests used in the schools. In sup 
intelligence testing the Wechsler-Bellevue Performance Scale was org 
most frequently named, followed closely by the Grace Arthur Point Nat 
Scale. Farther back, but still named quite often, were the W echsler the 
Intelligence Scale for Children, Hiskey’s Nebraska Test of Learning fro) 
Aptitude, and the Stanford-Binet, For aptitude, the Minnesota Cleri- peo 
cal, Bennet’s Mechanical Comprehension, and Stenquist’ s Mechanical of 7} 
Aptitude were named. For interest, Kuder’s Preference Record far too 
outstripped all others. For dexterity the Purdue Peg Board and wee 
Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Work Sample. No test was named for per- wot 
sonality by any of the residential or private schools, but the Ror- tee1 
schach predominated i in use by the day schools. an 

What is necessary to get a guidance program started? First, and mig 
most important, is the “interest, support, and participation of the I 
administrator in the program. He must assume the leadership in | is p 
awakening the pupils, teachers, and parents to the importance of the tan 

rogram. Unless he lends the magic of his support to the program, pla; 
it will fail. Next, it is desirable to have one person appointed as or | 
guidance director. The survey showed directors with degrees ranging pru 
from B. A. to Ph. D., with the majority in the master’s ‘classification. for 
The director devotes all of his time to the program. This does not anc 
mean that this director will do all of the guidance work. Guidance the 
cannot be confined to one office, such as the principal or counselor. puy 
Every officer and every teacher in the school has a role to play in an | 
making the guidance program effective.© But the director must pro 
integrate the 1 numerous activities seanired, accumulate the necessary ten: 
records and guidance material, implement the very important services P. 
to the staff, ‘and conduct or super vise the testing program. He will |) mor 
also do most or all of the counseling. Since counseling i is such a vital [7 and 
part of the guidance program it is important that he “be able to com- \ 
cnnnabigaiennes sec} 

® Ross, C. C., Measurement in Today’s Schools, New York, 1947, ch. XVI. sor 

* Roberts, Wm., An Evaluation of the Organized and Incidental Guidance Services at 
the Indiana School for the Deaf, unpublished term paper, 1954, of § 






8. 
5La Fever. Terrell, and Weitzel, Principles and Techniques of *"duidance, 1950, ch. VI. 
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municate easily with all of the pupils. He should have a thorough 
understanding of the problems and the psychology of the deaf. Ina 
school which permits use of the sign language it means someone able 
to converse fluently and easily by signs. In addition, it means some- 
one who has experience with and interest in the problems of the 
product of our schools—the adult deaf. No guidance program which 
ignores the end result can be considered successful. The third require- 
ment is space. The guidance director must have privacy in which to 
counsel, to talk with parents and teachers, to keep records, test mate- 
rials, and guidance booklets. The fourth and last major requirement 
is money. Money for the director’s salary, test and guidance mate- 
rials. Usually a large sum is not needed at the beginning, and most 
boards of education will supply the funds when they understand the 
purpose for which the funds are to be used. No information on this 
was gathered from the survey, but it is hoped that at some future 
date a more thorough questionnaire can be sent out. ; 

What of guidance out of school? Some of this is supplied by in- 
terested and conscientious educators of the deaf who give unstintingly 
of their time to graduates who return seeking help. Some of it is 
given by teachers who associate with deaf groups. Some of it is 
supplied by adult deaf leaders in our local clubs and great national 
organizations, such as the National Association of the Deaf and the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Some of it is contributed by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division. Many get spiritual guidance 
from their ministers and priests. The work of all of these various 
people and agencies is well known to all and need not take up too much 
of your time. There is one field of guidance, however, about which 
too little is known. This is the mental health field. Later in the 
week you will hear another speaker on this subject. However, I 
would like to call on Mr. David Mudgett to explain the Illinois Volun- 
teer Visiting Service to you, when I have completed my paper. It is 
a notable and highly praiseworthy undertaking, which other States 
might do well to emulate. 

In concluding, the survey seemed to show that too much emphasis 
is placed on the vocational aspects of the program. The very impor- 
tant emotional, social and personal phases would seem to be under- 
played. Mist guidance programs were reported for the high school 
or junior high school level, whereas guidance should begin at the 
primary level. A school must do everything in its power to make up 
for the lack of a home environment, by substituting interested guid- 
ance for overburdened supervision. This is the most valuable of all 
the guidance functions. It stimulates staff interest in problem cases, 
pupil evaluation and techniques with individual problems. It brings 
an awareness of the pupils as individuals and distributes the load of 
problem correction. As so aptly put by John F. Grace, superin- 
tendent of the Texas School: 

Proper guidance both in and out of school is badly needed. I feel that the 
more guidance we have the more we can teach our children to take responsibility 
and also become better adjusted individuals. 

Mr. Mupcerr. After Mr. Kennedy’s paper, Mr. Robert Greenmun, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Association of the Deaf, explained 
some of the work the NAD was doing in the field of guidance outside 
of school. 
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Mr. Greenmun, in comment upon Mr. Kennedy’s paper, said that 
the function of guidance was to lead the individual into making 
proper adjustments for situations in which he might be involved. He 
said that so far as the deaf were concerned, guidance was a two-way 
street, and that not only must they be given counsel in adjusting 
themselves to social situations, but that society must also be guided 
into its acceptance of them with their handicap. 

All too often, Mr. Greenmun remarked, society required that the 
deaf person make all of the adjustment to the social situation. He 
compared society to the mountain, and the deaf minority to Mahomet, 
and said that the mountain would not go to Mahomet so Mahomet 
must go to the mountain, whether he would or not—that if he would 
not go of his own accord he still must go though he be dragged by the 
hair. 

In the final analysis, when a deaf person takes his place in a social 
situation society inevitably must adjust itself to his presence, but this 
is actually a process of individuals adapting to individuals, rather 
than an individual to a group. 

Mr. Greenmun called for a more realistic analysis of the problems 
of adjustment of the deaf, in the light of actual adult experience, and 
a guidance program based upon these actually experienced situations 
rather than upon theory and wishful thinking. 

During discussion Mr. Mudgett called upon Mr. Richard Phillips, 
dean of students at Gallaudet College and guidance counselor to the 
students, to outline his work at the college and to tell if the field of 
guidance was not a good field for deaf college graduates to prepare 
themselves for. 


Discussion 


(RicHarp PHrLtres, dean of students, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. Mudgett asks that I attempt to answer two questions at this 
time. The first one seems to deal with the present setup at Gallaudet 
College for guidance work. Many of you will recall that during your 
college days the plan was to assign certain students to an instructor as 
his advisees. I had such an advisor, but never did I have occasion 
to consult him, not that I did not need it at times. Qoday every 
sophomore and freshman has his or her advisor, chosen by the student, 
and at least one interview each semester. Additional interviews are 
arranged by the instructor whenever academic progress or other prob- 
lems seem to indicate such a meeting. During the last 2 years of 
college the department head serves as advisor. In addition, Dr. Elstad, 
Dr. Fusfeld, Dr. Detmold, and the dean of students are always avail- 
able for a talk. 

There is room for improvement and we continue to strive for this. 

In the matter of vocational rehabilitation counselors and similar 
workers there are several things to keep in mind. The primary one is 
probably that of communication. The ability to sign well and to read 
signs well is necessary for counseling interviews. Next would come 
a real interest in the deaf person. In this sense I am thinking of the 
adult deaf rather than the deaf child of school age. There must be a 
real desire to work with these people. Finally I feel very strongly 
that any such worker, in addition to the usual training in interviewing, 
understanding of tests, and other tools of the counseling process, should 
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have actual job experience other than that of being a teacher. There 
are many situations in factory work and other employment that are 
best understood following actual working experience. 

There is a demand for this type of worker and I have requests from 
time to time for people who can fill a real need in the counseling field. 
If you know of someone who is qualified and interested ask him to 
contact me. 

Mr. Mopcett. I would like to call attention to the enlightened policy 
of the California School in hiring only well qualified houseparents 
and counselors as a step in the right direction and have asked Mr. 
Myron Leenhouts, principal of the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Calif., to tell the assemblage something about the program 
and how it has worked out. Mr. Leenhouts credited the success of 
the program more to the fine deans, Mr. and Mrs. Birck and the in- 
service program they initiated than to the required standards. He 
praised the deaf teachers and counselors for their work with the 
children. 

SECTION ON HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Section leader: John Rybak, coach, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo. 

Paper: Football Techniques, Paul Kennedy, football coach, New York School. 

Paper: Basketball Techniques, John Rybak, basketball coach, St. Mary’s 
School. 

Paper: Baseball Techniques, James Dey, baseball coach, New Jersey School 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES 
(PAUL KENNEDY, football coach, New York School) 


As I see it, one of the greatest techniques in successful coaching, 
whether it be football or any other sport, but especially in football, is 
the prevention, treatment, and care of injuries. The proper condi- 
tioning of an athlete may mean the difference between the success or 
failure of a team. More important, improper training may result in 
serious injury to a player, thus weakening the strength of a team. 

Injuries, however, are almost inevitable, particularly in football, 
where the contact is so furious and the risks so great. This being the 
sase, an important question arises as to whether an athlete should be 
permitted to play or be “sidelined.” In many of our smaller schools, 
this decision is left entirely to the coach. Not only is this a tremendous 
responsibility, but often, such a decision places the coach in a very pre- 
carious position. The fact that a school is small necessarily limits 
the reserved strength to replace an injured player. Therefore, the 
coach is confronted with the problem of choosing between additional 
risks or winning the game. 

Fortunately, in our particular field, I do not believe the coach 
is ever held to a “win or else” agreement. In my years of experience, 
I do not know of a single coach being replaced primarily because his 
team did not win. Though this is the case, each coach will continually 
strive to produce a winning team, and in many instances, his judg- 
ment may understandably be influenced by personal interest. This 
is a position in which no coach should be placed, and I sincerely hope 
this condition will be corrected in all of our schools in the future. 

The ideal solution, of course, is to have a medical representative 
present at all games, as well as practices, and for full responsibility 
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to be placed on his decisions, rather than that of the coach. If this is 
not feasible, the next best approach is to have a medical person present, 
at least at all official games, not only to protect the home team, but to 
offer the courtesy of his services to the opponents. 

Regardless of the conditions existing in your particular school, 
per sonally , 1 feel it is the responsibility of ever y coach to have sufficient 
knowledge of the anatomy and mechanics of the human body. The 
football coach should especially be familiar with the ankle, knee, hip, 
shoulder, elbow, wrist, finger, and spine, for the most common injuries 
in football are caused in these areas, and if not recognized and treated 
immediately, may result in injury of a more serious ‘nature. 

As an example, let us consider the ankle. The ankle sprain is un- 
doubtedly the most common injury in football and therefore, should be 
studied in the early stages of a coach’s education. He should learn 
everything possible about the ankle. He should understand that a 
sprain is the tearing of a ligament, and that the ligament on the outer 
side is more fr equently injured than the ligament on the inner side of 
the ankle. The ligament on the outer side is a fan- shaped structure 
attached above to the lower end of the shin bone (fibula), which spreads 
out to connect with several of the bones of the foot. As a rule, when 
injured, the ligament usually tears away from its attachment to the 
fibula, but often may also tear at the other end. 

The treatment of an ankle sprain varies with different trainers. In 
fact, there are two different schools of thought on the subject. One 
procedure, of course, is to rest the foot in a cast for a period of 3 to 4 
weeks, The other method endorses injections of a local, pain-relieving 
solution into the tissue, advising the placing of weight on the foot 
immediately after strapping. The latter method places a coach in an 
awkward position, since, personally, he would rather accept a plan 
which would allow an individual to play. The coach must also realize 
the danger involved in certain serious sprains where no bone injury 
can be detected by X-ray, but which may culminate in a marked over- 
growth of the bone between and around the bones which make up the 
ankle joint. Therefore, while a coach would be justified in continuing 
an athlete 1 in competition with the presence of some sprains, the de- 
cision is a risky one. A coach should also be familiar with all ‘types of 
braces and harnesses which have been devised, so that in the event of a 
sprain, he may protect his athlete to the maximum against recurrence 
or possible dislocation. 

Another rule to which I strictly adhere is that the squad is never 

ermitted to report for practice following the first week of condition- 
ing, after the squad receives full equipment, except in full playing 
gear. This rule was very unpopular for a while, but the occurrence 
of a few cases where serious injuries have resulted during practice of 
pass pattern drills, without full equipment, have unquestionably en- 
abled the players to accept this method as a proper rule to follow. 

The subject of conditioning is, in my opinion, a very important 

hase of coaching, and I believe the players must be convinced of 
its importance. I have always tried to explain the reason for every 
drill in our calisthenics and conditioning program, so that the players 
will realize that this phase is not a routine to be followed each day, 
but that such practice has the same importance as the best touchdown 
play we have mastered, and should be considered just as seriously. 
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Our calisthenics program follows the usual pattern. We attempt 
to include a drill for each section of the body which is susceptible 
toinjury. Westress drills for the development of the shoulders and 
abdomen. I believe we probably spend more time on conditioning 
than is usual. We rarely spend less than one-third of our regular 
practice sessions on this phase of the training. The reason behind 
this practice is that if proper conditioning can in any way help to 
prevent injury, we feel it is to our advantage to continue this plan, 
inasmuch as having a small squad, we certainly cannot afford to suffer 
injury and expect to field a team capable of playing our present full 
schedule. Although there is no positive proof that our heavy condi- 
tioning program has prevented injury in the past, since we have been 
fortunate in using this method to date, I certainly expect to continue 
following the same schedule. 

Today, there is another technique in coaching, a good scouting 
technique, which is usually very profitable for those who are able 
to take advantage of it. I realize it is ordinarily difficult to scout 
your opponents, for usually they play the same dates that you play. 
However, there may be times when you have an open date and your 
opponents are scheduled to play. Or, you may be fortunate enough to 
have an apt assistant in this connection, scout your opponents. Of 
course, this scouting assistant would have to be convinced that his 
importance at scouting is great enough for him to give up seeing his 
own boys play, and to watch another team for which he to little or 
no interest. If he cannot be convinced to this effect, it might be wise 
to abandon the idea, or to attempt to secure someone else’s services. 
It stands to reason that whatever good he may be able to accomplish, 
scouting on weekends may not compensate for what you may lose by 
his loss of enthusiasm during the week. In scouting, there is no one 
who can substitute for the coach, and when possible, the coach should 
attend to this matter personally. I enjoy scouting an opponent, and 
never object to an opponent scouting me. I believe it adds another 
challenge to the already challenge-laden coaching task. 

One of the most vital decisions of the football coach every year is 
whether to fit the material to his formation, or to select a formation to 
fit his material. The success of the season will often be based upon this 
decision of the coach. Of course, this does not present a problem to 
coaches in colleges or in the larger schools. They usually have an 
abundance of talent and material, and can handpick their squads, 
selecting the players who best fit their formations. Most of us here 
are not as fortunate, since our supply of talent is very limited. This 
being the case, we must adopt the formation or, as I prefer, the forma- 
tions best suited to the material we have. Personally, if it is possible, 
I prefer to adopt more than one formation. This is usually neces- 
sary to prevent your offense from becoming stereotyped and easily de- 
fensed, especially if your schedule usually carries the same teams 
and coaches as opponents. 

It is also a good idea to use more than one formation and to em- 
ploy flankers and spreads to loosen up and confuse the defense. Thus, 
when one formation fails, the other may possibly pull you through. 
By mixing formations, you may catch the defense out of position 
now and then, which is sometimes all that is needed to give you a score 
resulting in victory. 

72798—56——6 
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The use of more than one formation also gives you the opportunity 
to use different players in different situations and different positions. 
This enables some players to learn more than one position. Psy- 
chologically, it makes the player feel so much more important and a 
part of the whole game, that the result is he will often work much 
harder than he would have otherwise, in order to prove your con- 
fidence in him was justified. For your own protection, it also gives 
you another experienced player in the event a keyman should happen 
to become injured in your basic formation. 

In adopting your basic formation, you must consider the ingredients 
needed to make it go. It is wise to remember that the strength of 
any running formation lies in the positioning of the backs. A good 
offense always employs a wide attacking range, having several backs 
in position to strike quickly on a broad front. This keeps the defense 
honest, preventing them from concentrating their strength within a 
small area. 

In our section, I would estimate that 90 percent of the high schools 
employ the T formation, in some form or other, as their basic forma- 
tion. The large majority use the regular T, the next the split T, and a 
few the wing T. This being true, you can feel sure that your opponents 
are well coached in the defenses against the T and have acquired most 
of their experience playing against it. Therefore, the element of sur- 
prise or the hope of confusing your opponent is very unlikely. This 
fact has always been considered very seriously in choosing my offensive 
play each year, and accounts largely for our adoption ‘of a multiple 
offense. 

In a single season, we have used as many as four different forma- 
tions. The years that I have been able to get a fairly heavy but fast 
backfield, I have employed the single wing as the basis of our attack. 
In deciding on this formation, the coach must be convinced that he has 
a, better-than-aver age tailback, who is durable and can run as well as 
pass. The other backs should also be specialists—the fullback must 
buck, spin and block, the wingback must be a good reverse runner and 
pass receiver, and the quarterb: ick must be an outstanding blocker. 

The line requires some specialists too. The weak side end should be 
big and rugged enough to handle a tackle alone, while the strong side 
wing must be a fine receiver. The tackles should be picked for their 
ruggedness, the guards must be fast and agile, since both pull. 

The center is very important and has the extremely tough assign- 
ment of putting the ball into play with a comparatively long, accurate 
pass, and then blocking an opponent who has the jump on him. Unless 
you have a center that is an accurate passer and backs that are good 
receivers, you might just as well forget about the single wing because 
your fumbles will be frequent and your loss great. ‘Another definite 
advantage with this formation is that it permits double-team blocking 
at the vital point of attack. This enables your lighter and less ex- 
perienced lineman to get assistance with his blocking assignments. 

The single wing also furnishes some deception “through spinners 
involving the fullback, and is a fine passing formation with three 
receivers being able to get out immediately and deep. The running 
pass is also a potent weapon, offering the passer four good targets 
(including the blocking back). It does not have the spectator appeal 
of some of the more deceptive formations, but it teaches the players 
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good fundamental playing and emphasizes the fact that a play that 
continually nets that 4-yard gain is as potent a weapon as the one 
that occasionally nets a 50-yard gain. 

The T formation requires a brilliant quarterback who can handle 
the ball, fake, and pass. The other three backs need speed for ball 
carrying. The fullback is usually required to block and if the others 
can also block, so much the better. The halfback must also be a good 
pass receiver. 

The ends must have speed, pass catching ability, the strength and 
ability to block at the critical point, and the ability to get out and 
shake free on passes. The tackles and guards must be strong and agile 
to block alone and to cross-block. The center has an easy hand-off 
but should have some speed so he can either block in the line or go 
for the backers-up. 

The T is a good passing formation, since every pass develops from 
a fake, and when you send out the flanker, you get the effect of a 
single wing. The fact that most of the pro teams use this forma- 
tion attests to this point. 

It is sometimes weak on outside running plays, but its inside power 
often compensates for this. Whenever the defense contracts to stop 
the inside threat—as it often must do—the ends can be run effectively. 
Possibly, the most difficult play to develop is the off-tackle run since 
it is tough to effectively block out a crashing end and to get a man 
ahead of the play for the linebacker. 

The brilliant quarterback which was mentioned before, is abso- 
solutely necessary and, in my opinion, is the key to a successful attack, 
not only because he can handle the ball, fake and pass, but also because 
he must possess another quality which, for explanation purposes, I 
shall refer to as timing. A T quarterback must realize that, for some 
reason, an opponent’s line will usually have a point at which they will 
relax. It is the responsibility of the quarterback to discover this 
point. In some cases, a team will approach the line of scrimmage 
and relax a moment to wait for the call of the signals. In this case, 
the quarterback calls the snap of the ball on the first signal. As the 
opponent realizes this and comes up to the line in a tense position, the 
quarterback should lengthen his call and observe for another point of 
relaxation. It is an odd thing, but usually, a smart quarterback can 
pick out a time at which the opponent, for some unknown reason, 
will relax. If a quarterback can do this well, he will undoubtedly 
gain an advantage over his opponent and add a great deal to the effec- 
tiveness of the T formation. \ 

The spread formation, which we have adopted and used fairly 
successfully, seems to have very good potentialities. It was first 
adopted because I felt I had a good passer who could pass fairly 
accurately at varied distances. This being the case, I felt if I could 
devise a formation that was unfamiliar to the opponent and still place 
more men in receiving positions, it would add to our offense. With 
this passer, we also had a quick starting quarterback who ran hard 
and was a good open field runner, and I felt that if we could get him 
through the line of scrimmage, he could do well on his own. The 
other two backs were good receivers and fair runners. With these 
facts to go on, I devised what would be termed a spread with a tight 
line. The formation is similar to some of the spreads that are so popu- 
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lar in the Southwest, but different than any I have seen. 'The spread 
I tried had the center, guards and tackles in tight, the ends and half- 
back out 10 to 20 yards depending on the weather, the wind, the condi- 
tion of the ball, and on whether the defensive flankers were crashing 
or waiting. The quarterback was behind the right guard and close, 
but in position to receive a lob pass from the center. The fullback 
(passer) was 5 yards behind the center. From these positions, the 
quarterback could receive the ball directly, and pick his own hole, 
depending on the defensive lineman. Or, the passer could receive 
the ball directly from the center, crash straight ahead with the quar- 
terback before him, or off tackle with the quarterback leading the play 
and blocking for him. He could also pass to either halfback if the 
defensive flankers waited, or pass deep if they crashed and the receiv- 
ers could get beyond them. ‘To this pass offensive he always had the 
option of passing to the quarterback who hesitated and then went out 
shallow to the flat. 

The success of this formation, I believe, was due in many cases to 
the fact that it was new and the opponent did not have time to defend 
against it, and often became confused. However, I do believe it has 
some merit, and with the proper personnel, could be developed and 
improved upon. 

There is one more formation which I have used and, in my personal 
opinion, has less merit, but again, as a surprise and confusing element, 
it has served its purpose and given us a score on several occasions. 
I call it the shift-formation. Originally, I adopted it for dual rea- 
sons. The first reason I have already mentioned. ‘The second reason 
was in hopes of drawing a team off side when a 5-yard penalty would 
put us in an advantageous position. 

In this formation, the team lines up in a normal balance line posi- 
tion and on a given signal, the right side of the line shifts out, leaving 
a space for the left guard and tackle to shift into, the left end slides 
in tight with the center. The success of this formation depends on 
what the opponent does. If they do not shift over far enough, you 
have an end swept started with three backs and perhaps, a couple of 
linemen ahead of the ball carrier. If they over shift, you have a cut 
back play to the left with an end and back ahead of the ball carrier. 
The most successful play from this formation has been a long pass 
to the left end. 

It is usually used after running several times to the right and send- 
ing the left end down as a decoy, pretending he is heading for the 
safety man; usually after several times seeing this man doing nothing, 
they will leave him alone and then on a similar play, starting to the 
right, the left end goes down and turns out to the left. By this time, 
he is usually out there alone, and after starting to the right, the passer 
stops and throws a long pass to the left end. The times it has been 
successful, he continued on for a touchdown unmolested, as no one 
was anywhere near him. 

I purposely have not mentioned too much about passing, because 
with the exception of the spread formation, we use very little passing 
with the exception of the usual pass plays which I see very little need 
in going into. I have with some teams, and particular boys, discour- 
aged passing because I found the players depending too much on them 
and continually looking for that easy touchdown. In putting their 
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faith in a passing game, even though they were not too successful at 
it, I thought I could recognize e them losing interest in their ground 
game and ‘becoming careless about their bl ocking assignments. 

Our main defense this year was 5-4-2, except, of course, until the 
opponent got within the 20-yard line and then we shifted to a 6-3-2 
to the 10, and to a 7-2-2 inside of the 10. The defense was chosen on 
the same basis as the offensive. I particularly felt we had four very 
good line backers who could diagnose play s. This was one of the main 
reasons for deciding on this defense. The other reason was that our 
fullback on offense was terrific in getting through the opponent’s line. 
Therefore, with him in the center ‘to block plays coming his way, and 
crashing through continuously, upsetting the quarterbac k, I felt we 
had the basis for a good defense. 

I sincerely hope that some of the information I have attempted to 
give, and a few of the ideas I have expressed will be of some value to 
you and to your boys. 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 


(JoHN RyBak, basketball coach, St. Mary’s School) 
(This was a film demonstration.) 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES 
(Mr. JAMES Dey, baseball coach, New Jersey School) 


No attempt will be made in this article to explain specific pitching, catching, 
batting, running, infield, and outfield techniques. These may be found in any 
good book on baseball. Any one phase of the game would take more than the 
40 minutes allotted for this presentation but the actual reading of these notes 
will take less than that amount of time. 

We will turn our attention to some of the things than can be done in preseason 
practice, the placement of players, a pregame drill, signals, strategy, the field, 
and the dress of the players. 


PRESEASON PRACTICE 


Strengthening the arm.—Start as early as possible to throw. Use 
the gym if it is too cold outside. Give pitchers and catchers first prefer- 
ence when adequate facilities are not available. 

How long should they throw? Depends upon the arm of the player 
and whether he has been playing basketball. For the average boy, 
15 minutes per session for 2 to 3 days, then add 5 minutes every 2 days 
until he is throwing for 30 minutes. (Two short sessions are always 
better than one longer one.) Throw easily, with a full arm motion, 
for the first few days and gradually increase the speed. By the end 
of the first week some of the boys could be throwing 2 to 4 minutes at 
full speed. Warm up the arm gradually but first doa few calisthenics 
involving the legs, trunk, and shoulders. Do quite some running and 
this is a must for pitchers and those who have played no basketball. 

Sore arms.—Should sore arm develop stop throwing for a couple 
of days, then start in easily and work up more slowly. Heat will 

help but be careful of massage—the kind the boys perform. 

Why the sore arm? 

Throwing too much. 

Throwing too hard before ready. 

Snapping the ball around before arm is strong enough. 
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Improper followthrough. 

An arm thrower. 

A jerky motion. 

Mental block that will cause tightened arm muscles which in turn 
will cause a lack of control, loss of speed and an unnatural motion. 
(Not likely to happen before regular games start, but could if the 
coach is too persistent in trying to correct certain boys.) 

May we say this right now? We have found it pays off to under- 
coach a boy rather than overcoach him. In our enthusiasm to improve 
a boy we often try to give him too much information and stress too 
many things he should be doing in other ways. 

Boys who want to improve will seldom object to constructive criti- 
cism. However, quite a few boys are at the other end of the self- 
improvement scale in that they want to play but think that they are 
good enough as they are. If they are good enough, let them play, 
but start substituting the conscientious hustler who is improving 
at every opportunity. The good-enough player will either start lis- 
tening to the instructions or he will be sitting on the bench before the 
season is completed. 

There is also the boy who would like to but can’t. Some of these 
boys often know more about baseball than the varsity players but 
do not have the physical equipment to play well. We call them the 
I3 squad and group them with some of the younger boys and they, 
along with one of the men, can often teach these younger boys much 
quicker and it also keeps the “have nots” interested in the game. 

Pitchers.—This is the time to start right habits and it takes plenty 
of practice. Actually, habits start when the boy first starts to throw 
and catch, but you may be able to correct most of these faults if the 
player can adapt himself and is a diligent worker. 

Work for the same motion for each type of pitch. 

Work from the stretch (men on base). 

Teach him to back off the rubber. 

Covering first and moving toward first on every ball hit to his left. 
Covering bunts and covering homeplate. 

Backing up throws. 

Catchers.—Watch for and correct: 

Use of a catcher’s throw at all times. Make it a habit. 

Fingers pointed downward on low throws. 

Relaxed catching hand. Right hand loosely closed. 

Shifts on outside pitches. 

Footwork on throws to the bases. 


Infielders.—Practice. 

Proper stance in fielding ground balls and the throw. 

Footwork around the bases. 

Covering the base on a tag play. 

The double play at second. (Hardly worth the time spent on it with our 
boys. This play usually involves a pickup, 2 catches and 2 throws. That’s 5 
chances for a mistake—and 9 times out of 10 a mistake turns up. Also, if 
your catcher has a poor arm most of your opponents will be on second base 
before your fielder has a chance to pick up a grounder. We are glad to see 
the shortstop and second baseman practice the footwork on their own time but 
as a team routine practice procedure we practically forget it. We tell the 
boys to make sure of the one out and if everything goes well then try for the 


two.) 
Outfielders.—Field grounders and practice overarm throws. 
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The squad.— 

Hitting: Bunting practice can be done in the gym if a blank wall is avail- 
able—at least the proper procedure can be practiced. If a wool-type ball is 
used, tee hitting could be done. The stance, stride, hips, arms, wrists, and 
followthrough can be taught. 

Running: Practice rounding a base and getting the jump on a pitcher. 

We know that you will not work upon all of the above as it depends upon 
the time available and existing facilities—I know we do not—but you might 
be reminded of a thing or two that you should have practiced in the early stages 
of the season. For those new at the game, pick out the things you think most 
important to your squad and cover these in preseason workouts. 


PLACEMENT OF PLAYERS 


We all know the old rule that a good team is strong down the middle. This 
means you would have at least five good players but in most of our schools 
there are not that many good players on the squad. If your situation is some- 
thing like ours, you probably have 2 to 3 good players, 3 to 4 fair players 
(who would be sitting on the bench on most public school teams) and fill-ins 
for the remainder. 

Your two best boys should be the pitcher and catcher if possible. 

The next best player should be at shortstop. He should be able to handle 
the ground ball and make the throw with fair speed and accuracy. 

We would place the next best fielder at third base because we have more 
chances on the left side of the diamond. 

The second baseman can be a fair fielder with a weaker arm. 

We have been fortunate in having a good fielding first baseman (left-handed) 
for the past few years, but a boy who can catch fast and often badly thrown 
balls can easily fill the bill. 

The best ball hawk would be in center field. 

As a rule the next best outfielder would play left field but we have, 
with a known left-handed pull hitter at the plate, moved the right 
fielder to left and pulled the other two fielders around. You can 
often switch the right and left fielders on a left-handed hitter who 
seldom hits to left. 


PREGAME DRILL 


Hitting —Take hitting practice if at all possible. Have someone 
pitch who can get the ball over the plate at fair speed—this might 
very well be the coach. By shortening the pitching distance a good 
stride we believe it helps somewhat to compensate for the greater 
speed the batters will face in the game. 

We bunt 1 and hit 2 or 3, depending on the time and the pitcher’s 
control. Go around a second time hitting 1 or 2 if possible. Do not 
bother with any substitutes who will see no action on that day. The 
subs should be fielding the balls and the regulars, when not waiting 
to hit, should be on the field and in their positions if possible. 

Let the substitute catcher work out behind the plate. 

Infield —We work on the idea that the best way to get the feel of 
the diamond is to have each player field as many balls as possible 
in the time allowed for this practice. 

The catcher first throws the ball to each infielder who returns it 
tohim. This is done twice. 

Starting with two balls (better have an extra in your pocket) we 
hit to third who throws to first. As the first baseman returns the 
ball to the catcher the second ball is hit to the shortstop. As the first 
baseman receives the shortstop’s ball, the other ball is hit to the 
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second baseman. This is repeated twice more leaving out the first 
baseman. ‘The first baseman is then hit three grounders and he may 
throw home, to third, and to second. 

We now take one round on the double-play and at this time we 
have the catcher throw to the proper base and the ball continues 
around the bases. 

Hit a slow ground ball to third, short, and second which they throw 
to first. 

Play the last round home. As the first baseman plays the last 
ball home the catcher can roll him out a slow one to pick up and play 
at home. 

Try to give the boys good bounces and do not hit too far to their 
right and left. They want to look good in this ve 

‘Outfield. —-Have someone hit to the outfielders s, preferably oue of 
the men. Number each player and catch in rotation. If the player 
does not get his ball hit into the air, it is still his ball; so he hustles 
after it and awaits his proper turn again. 

Hit straight away until they seem to be judging the ball quite well, 
then hit to the right and to the left. If you are lucky enough to have 
a real good fungo hitter, give them some line drives and undercut 
balls. 

We do not have the outfielders making the throws to the bases just 
before infield because of the time factor. This is desirable if enough 
time is allowed for it. 

SIGNALS 


We have signals for the bunt, steal, and the hit and run. We use 
signals just as any other well-organized team would do. However, 
if we think a player does not understand we will spell to him when 
playing a hearing team. We do sign the “take” signal. 

The “flash” type of signals are “used but the “holding” type are 

easier and probably should be used if the players are missing the 
signals. 

‘If the opposing catcher has the pitchout on when your boy happens 
to be stealing it may be a coincidence, but if it occurs a second time 
they have probably stolen the signal for the steal so switch the signal 
next inning. There is another pr robability here and that is, the oppos- 
ing team may not have stolen your signal but you may have fallen 
into a habit of sending your player on the first or second pitch or with 
a certain count on the hitter and the opponents have noticed it. 


STRATEGY 


Most of the baseball strategy as we think of it as used by the pros 
can be forgotten. Most of our players would not be able to use it and 
the time available to explain, demonstrate, and practice is too short 
for the value received. 

Pitchers.—Most of the time we have very little choice in the selec- 
tion of pitchers. Consider yourself lucky if you have two pretty good 
chuckers. 

Try to have your best pitcher ready for the most important games. 

We have done this. Our good pitcher has run into trouble. early 
in the game. He is moved into another position and then brought 
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back to the mound an out or two later, or the next inning. This has 
settled him down and then again, he just ran into more trouble. 

Should the pitcher be able to throw high-and-low balls fairly well, 
you might discover high-or-low ball weakness in opposing hitters and 
signal the catcher to throw to the weakness. 

Walking batters usually proves very costly. Keep runners off the 
base paths. If possible, over half of the balls thrown by the pitcher 
should be strikes. Try to keep ahead of the hitter. 

When the pitcher must get the ball over the plate, he should throw 
his best pitch, be it fast ball or curve. Asa rule, never slow ball a late 
swinger or a weak hitter. 

Do not second guess your catcher on the calls. Try to get them to 
think along certain lines and learn, in a general way, how to pitch to 
certain typeg of hitters. 

Intentional pass—We seldom use it. The times that we have used 
it have occurred with the opposing teams best hitter at the plate and 
important runs on the bases. 

Base running.—lf the opposing catcher has a poor arm or is very 
inaccurate with his throws, let them steal. With a good-throwing 
‘atcher you will have to do your running against the pitcher. 

Assuming a good thrower behind the plate, the steal of third with 
two out may not be worth the risk. 

Learn the correct procedure in rounding the bases. 

In taking a lead off base, stay in the base line, except at third when 
you are outside of the line. 

Tag up at third on all balls hit to the outfield until you are sure 
that they will not be caught. Remind runners of this and of other 
things that may seem obvious to the coach, but never seem to occur to 
most. of the players. 

Watch the runner ahead. 

Practice starts with the pitcher’s motion. 

We have the coach in the first base coaching box because he can coach 
the runners on second and third more easily. It is fairly easy at this 
position for them to watch him and the pitcher at the same time. Most 
of our batters are right handed and if we are able to steal a catcher’s 
signals, a sign can easily be flashed to the hitter from this box before 
the pitcher throws. 

See the chapter on “Base Running Strategy” in “Modern Baseball 
Strategy” by Paul Richards if you wish to go into this phase of the 
game more deeply. 

Pickoff plays——Be careful of these. The one from the pitcher to 
second base is the only one we care to have our players try. Pickoffs 
can cost more extra bases and runs than they are worth. 

Do have the catcher bluff the runners with fake throws. 

Backing up—Teach the pitcher to back up throws to third and home. 
In backing up be sure to station the player far enough behind the play. 

Outfielders should back up throws to the bases on steals, the center 
fielder should be watching for the pickoff at second. One outfielder 
should back up the other. Keep them on their toes. 

Cutoff at home ptate-—We have the third baseman in cutoff position 
on throws from left field while the first baseman takes the cutoff from 
center and right. 
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If the pitcher is a much better fielder than either the first or the third 
baseman, have him take all cutoffs and let the first baseman back up. 

Relays from the outfield—The shortstop goes into relay or cutoff 
position on the shorter throws to third base. 

On extra base hits the second baseman takes the relay from right 
field. The shortstop takes those from center and left. 


THE FIELD 


If possible, a separate baseball field is desirable and should be 
equipped so that a proper game atmosphere is present. Look at the 
Little and Little Bigger Leagues with their well-kept and marked 
fields, usually enclosed, and with dugouts, scoreboards, batting racks, 
and drinking fountains. Should not the school for the deaf at least 
have a well-prepared field? If it is necessary to use a football field, 
the infield should be cut out and a pitcher’s mound temporarily 
built up. 

We find that our bases last longer if 2 pegs are used instead of 4. 

The wet line is a better choice when possible. 

A janitor assigned to the care of the field is one of the coaches great- 
est helpers. A couple of good managers is the next best arrangement 
but they will have to be dismissed from school 2 to 3 hours earlier than 
the squad. 


DRESS OF THE PLAYERS 


Nothing looks worse than a sloppily dressed and dirty clothed base- 
ball player. 

Shirts should be buttoned and tails tucked in. Pants legs should 
not be hanging down around the ankles. 

Put shoes that fit on the best players at least. 

Sliding pads should be worn. 

We furnish socks, supporters, and light sweat shirts or tee shirts 
depending upon the temperature. These are washed every other day. 
Cups are furnished to the catchers. 

The players are responsible for their equipment. 

Coaches should wear a uniform or stay in the dugout or on the 
bench at all times. This not only detracts from an otherwise well 
dressed team but is against the rules of the game. 


SECTION ON LANGUAGE 


Section leader : Miss Lois Helen Nyhus, teacher, California School, Berkeley. 

Presiding: Myron A. Leenhouts, principal, California School, Berkeley. 

Paper: An Experiential Approach to the Teaching of Language, Miss Mildred 
A. Groht, principal, Lexington School. 

Panel discussions: Motivating and Developing Beginning Language, Miss 
Beatrice Ostern, teacher, Lexington School. 

An Integrated Language Program in the Middle and Upper Schools, Mrs. 
Raymond Kraft, teacher, Lexington School. 

Demonstrations: Lexington School for the Deaf: Mrs. Norma Harris, Lower 
School; Miss Jane Pearce, Middle School; Mrs. Don Wood, Upper School. 

Question period. 

Summary. 

Paper: Suggestions for Causes and Cures for Failure in Written Language, 
Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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AN EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE 
(Miss MILprRED A. GRoHT, principal, Lexington School) 


Cut in stone, in very large letters, on one of the walls of Hunter Col- 
lege, which is across the street from the Lexington School is this short 
quotation from Emerson. “We are of different opinions at different 
hours, but we always may be said to be at heart on the side of truth.” 
Often, when I have seen these words I have felt that they carried deep 
meaning for those of us who have been trying for years to find the best 
way to “teach language to the deaf children in our schools. We all 
have the same aims in mind, we all have the welfare of the deaf “at 
heart” and we all want to reach the maximum in the acquisition of the 
use of language by these deaf children. Yet, even today, our methods 
of reaching the desired goal, too often fail to produce the results for 
which we strive. We sometimes do well, but more often, not well 
enough. Since this is true we ought all of us constantly try to find the 

‘auses of deficiencies in the use of language on the part of the deaf 
and diligently seek to overcome their causes. 

I believe that one cause for poor and unnatural use of of language 
by the deaf is that there are still too many teachers who feel that 
the deaf child cannot acquire language in any way but through a 
very circumscribed and analytical ‘approach. They cling to the old 
and outworn practices and make no effort to study newer and more 
pedigogically sound methods of teaching the language arts—although 
there are in this present day innumerable books, pamphlets, curricu- 
lum texts and studies. If we do not become acquainted with the 
new, we shall of necessity cling to the old. Again, it is difficult for 
some teachers to accept the fact that deaf children of average ability 
can acquire a satisfactory use of language through natural absorption 
just as hearing children do. 

Before going into specific ways of teaching language to the deaf by 
means of the experiential method I would like to talk about the acquisi- 
tion of language by hearing children for it is my belief that those who 
are trying to teach deaf children to use language should know more 
about what language really is and just how it is dev eloped in the hear- 
ing. I think such study would stimulate teachers into a more thought- 
ful approach to the subject in all our schools for the deaf. 

It is rather startling, for instance, to read in “An Introduction to 
Child Study” by Ruth Strang, these words: 

Although some children have too little stimulation in learning new words, 
others have too much supervision. Forced vocabulary drill sometimes results 
in the child’s taking a negative attitude toward learning. Nothing is gained by 
nagging a child to learn words before he is ready. Retarded language develop- 
ment is often associated with an emotionally barren atmosphere, too little con- 
tact between child and other persons, or a smothering kind of parental solicitude— 
and, dare I add, a smothering kind of teacher solicitude ? 

Again, in the fine and helpful book called The Language Arts in the 
Elementary § School, by Ruth G. Strickland, you can find such truths as 
these : 


Language and experience are closely interrelated throughout the lifetime of 
all individuals. For the little child who has begun to acquire language, each 
new experience adds new words or new and deeper meanings for old words. 


18trang, Ruth: An Introduction to Child Study: Macmillan: 1951. 
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Many of the words that make up a language can be understood only through 
experience. The child first acquires facility in handling language in the common 
experiences of everyday life. He learns first the vocabulary that deals with his 
food, rest, play and social contacts with his family. Words and meanings are 
acquired through association and imitation.’ 

Language abilities thrive and grow in a climate and under environmental con- 
ditions that are suitable, and actually suffer a setback in situations that dam up 
their potentialities and channel practice into lifeless and artificial learning 
situations. 

Immediately I hear someone say, “Oh, that’s very well for those who 
are dealing with hearing children, but we are dealing with deaf child- 
ren. We have to take a different line entirely. It’s much more diffi- 
cult to start the deaf child on the road to language than it is to get the 
hearing child started.” To the last statement I heartily agree. It és 
much more work, but because it is, must we attack it so laboriously, 
and must we take all the life, and inter est, and incentive out of learn- 
ing language? J/ust the deaf child be taught language in artificial 
learning situations? Because the deaf child is going to need a much 
longer time to develop a good sense of language, must we strip the 
teaching of it of all the extra words that are needed to give life, color, 
and meaning to language and give him only the barest w vords possible ? 
The answer should be, “Cer tainly not.” 

I think it is a mistake for any teacher to start out vocabulary work 
with a definite list of words. Why should a teacher decide that “boat,” 
for instance is one of the first words to teach, or, worse yet, why should 
she be told to teach that word? Maybe her children aren’t interested 
in boats, or perhaps they have no experience with boats or even have 
seen a real one. We know that the first words of a hearing child 
have to do with “food, rest, play, clothing, and social contacts with 
family and friends.” This being so, the first words of the deaf child 
should come from the same sources. We should always bear in mind 
that experiences should come before words and never words before 
experiences, so why not wait for the experiences, or see what the 
experiences are, before teaching words. The words we wish to em- 
phasize must be used in situations where they are fraught with mean- 
ing. I knew a year-old child whose first words were “Duffy” and 
“kids.” A Mr. Duffy lived downstairs and “kids” played outside 
his nursery The first two words put together by the same baby were, 
“Duffy’s car.” What the deaf child’s early words are should be taken 
from, and interpreted by, his experience, not from a list made out for 
one and all. Not so long ago I was delighted to hear a baby call 
excitedly, “Cow, cow, cow,” when she saw some cows, being taken to 
pasture. I was not at all delighted on a later occasion to see a deaf 
child respond to the command, “Show me the cow a ’ it being a celluloid 
affair in the bargain. Do not misunderstand me! The word cow is 
a very respectable word and in due time the deaf child will come to it 
but not asa starting point for the understanding of language. 

Vocabulary should grow from the experiences each child has and 
are not the experiences of deaf children similar to those of their hearing 
contemporaries? Eating, sleeping, playing, having baths, shampoos, 
haircuts, taking trips to store or park, falling down, tearing clothes, 
visiting, having treats, dressing up for a play or for going “out with 


“moe Ruth G.: The Language Arts in the Elementary School; D. C. Heath; 
2 Tbid., p. 129. 
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mother, being naughty, taking part in classroom activities such as 
coloring, pasting, cutting, painting (and getting paint over every- 
thing), wearing new togs, coddling a sore finger, and so on are all 
childhood experiences. “What have these to do with pointing out 
objects on a table or, worse yet, on a chart? 

What words the individual “child learns must have to do with him- 
self. True, there will be words common to all in his group because 
all must wash, dress, eat, and play, but for each child there must be 
words that mean something to him and that come from his individual 
experiences. All words should be used in context at all times. 

We mu&t not forget that from the time the 3-year-old comes to the 
nursery school until he leaves from the graduating class we shall be 
teaching him the use of language, and we must make sure that we are 
teaching him language. Mario Pei, in All About Language, has this 
to say: 

The real purpose of language is to carry meaning, to transfer thought from 
one human brain to another. If language doesn’t do this, it isn’t language, it 
is just sound, or light, or meaningless gesture.‘ 

Let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that a child who has 
learned a list of words, out of context, has language. Rather let us 
make certain that what we are teaching the child is language and 
that it has meaning to the child. 

How do we put into practice our belief that language must be 
taught by the experiential method? First of all by constantly using 
language to the children in the nurseries in order to stimulate non- 
verbal ‘comprehension through experiences. The grownups commu- 
nicate by the use of words and the child responds through gestures 
and expression. Little by little he picks up key words that fit cer- 
tain situations and he uses them in his responses. His speech may 
be entirely lacking or he may make only an approximation of the 
word but it is understandable and we know when he is trying to say, 
“home, outside, hospital, sorry, etc.” Nursery children who want to 
tell about their experiences will attempt to do so through gestures, 
pantomime and an occasional stab at a word or phrase. For instance 
[ met a 314-year-old in the school elevator not long ago. She Was 
wearing a new dress. She said, “home, mommy, two, and up.” I 
gathered that when she was home her mother had bought her two 
dresses, the one she was wearing and one that was upstairs in her 
closet. Another day I chanced upon a 4-year-old and I said, “I saw 
your baby brother this morning.” He replied, “No more, baby home, 
daddy car.” When I said, “Oh, Daddy took him home in the can,” 
he nodded. I call this real communication. 

Through use we must give our children correct and clear concepts 
of language. We want to instill in them the power to think and 
reason and in doing so broaden their concepts in all the language 
arts; speaking, writing, reading, and listening or lipre ading. As an 
illustration of this I will tell you about a sm all group of 5-year-olds 
who went over to the East River Drive to watch the river traffic and 
the cars on the Drive. They had a fine time and when they returned 
to school they wanted to make a Drive with their blocks. ‘This they 
did and then they got blue paint (washable, fortunately) and made 


“Pei, Mario: All About Language; Lippincott ; 1954, p. 21. 
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a river beside their Drive. Cars and boats were brought into the 
picture. One little boy put a car where the river was and he was 
greeted with scorn. The teacher came to the rescue by saying, “We 
never see a car moving in the water. Only boats move on the water. 
Let’s put the car on the Drive.” The little boy later got a boat and 
put it in the river and proudly showed it to the teacher and said, 
‘I know, boat river, car street.” Language, through experience, was 
becoming meaningful to him. 

Lipreading about personal experiences and personal belongings 
will help the deaf child to develop a desire for langauge and add 
to his feeling for and understanding of it. Situational-clues will 
aid him in his comprehension of what is being said. There should 
be no special place or time for general, or casual, lipreading. It 
should take place wherever the child happens to be, in the hall, or 
the yard, or the dining room, or any other place. It should be 
pleasurable and rewarding to the child. It is this sort of lipread- 
ing that will prepare the child for a later use of language himself. 
He will take for granted that language is an interchange of thought, 
ideas, desires, and that it will bring warmth of companionship and 
mutual understanding. Reading the lips for thoughts and not for 
isolated words, is what the teacher should bear in mind. Words that 
occur over and over again in conversation will naturally be the first 
words that the child will make his own. Then will come the vocabu- 
lary of the picture books and stories that have been enjoyed by him. 
Even 3-year-olds, who are accustomed to being talked to by many 
people, will be responsive and will be able to tell anything they want 
known and do so by a combination of words, gestures or pantomime. 
They will watch a speaker because they will be interested and not 
because they have to. 

In the preschool the 5-year-olds should be, and usually are, full 
of ideas and these ideas must be put into words by the teacher. Never 
mind if at this age the children omit a verb here or there. The 
teacher can repeat a remark and use the word that was left out. Let 
each child have his say, be very much interested, or excited, or most 
wonderfully surprised, or terribly sorry. Then, if the other children 
have not gotten the thought tell the children in good language, what 
was said. Write it on the blackboard and have the children watch 
as you read over what you have written. Use illustrations if the 
meaning of the words is not clear to all. Illustrations often add 
interest to the written word, even for grownups. 

By the end of the preschool year, the pupils should be able to use 
many everyday expressions to the teacher and to one another. They 
should also be able to put into simple language many of the things 
they want to talk about. They should talk to one another about their 
experiences, not only in the classroom but outside it. This may not 
be done in perfect speech or perfect English but it will make a fine 
beginning because they will have developed a feeling for language and 
an appreciation of its value. 

In the primary department all language should center around 
experiences. The children’s ideas will be simple, so naturally their 
language will be simple. Is this not true of hearing children? Chil- 
dren wishing to express themselves must be given the right form then 
and there with an explanation as to why it is the right language to 
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use. Later, opportunities must be made so these forms can be used 
over and over until the correct usage has become habitual. All lan- 
guage principles should emerge from the things the children want to 
talk and write about and what needs are shown and they should be 
taught through connected language and not through unrelated sen- 
tences or meaningless drills. : 

Pupils’ vocabularies should grow by leaps and bounds in the pri- 
mary grades. I refer to vocabulary in its broadest sense. We should 
not confine a deaf child’s vocabulary to his speaking and writing. 
— is also his “understanding” vocabulary and as a prerequisite for 

eading his marginal vocabulary (words which he can interpret. from 
cmbent and words which he can interpret because of his knowledge of 
word forms). The deaf child, like the hearing child, needs more than 
one type vocabulary. His complete voc abulary should grow as his 
experiences grow. "The more experiences he has, the more words he 
needs to express himself. He must have the vocabulary to tell about 
the things he feels, thinks, knows, loves, and wants. 

Too often it is thought that by having the primary pupils write 
“News” everyday they are learning all about self-expression and the 
overall use of language. I have no quarrel with the writing of “News” 
when the children have something they really want to tell and when 
that something is new, interesting, or different. Many language prin- 
ciples can be learned incidentally this way, but I think teachers should 
discourage a child from the writing of stale, dull happenings, and of 
common everyday occurrences. Writing about the same thing day 
after day is not a learning experience. It will not lay the ground 
work for creative thinking and writing which is the kind of lan- 
guage we want. There are so many other types of written work, such 
as short stories (real or imaginary), tales of pets, accounts of trips, 
of such experiences as being lost, frightened, surprised or pleased, 
and, of great value, the writing of letters and notes. 

I would not leave you with “the i impression that all language work 
is to be written. Oral language should be used continuously. The 
teacher should talk, explain : and discuss or ally all during the day, and 
the children should respond orally to the teacher and to one another 
whenever such responses are called for. The deaf child is a vital part 
of the group in which he lives, not only in school but in his commu- 
nity. His whole relationship to society hinges upon his ability to 
communicate with others and his well-being, his happiness and his 
success will depend upon this verbal communication. If he cannot do 
this he will be forever different and apart from those in his environ- 
ment. 

At Lexington, each day begins with a period of conversation. 
This is so from the nursery to the highest class. This period may be a 
short or a very long one, depending upon what there is to talk ‘about 
and how much each child desires to say. To be sure, in the beginning 
grades most of the conversation is carried on by the teacher, though 
what she says has to do with the children. In the intermediate and 
advanced classes the pupils carry the conversation, the teacher tak- 
ing only a minor, but interested part. 

Language i In the intermediate classes must of necessity cover a wide 

range ‘of subject matter. In these classes there are ever-widening 
opportunities for the teaching of language. Just as the child’s 
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vocabulary grows as his experiences grow, so does his need of more 
complex language forms grow as he has more and more to say about 
what is in his mind and heart. His world is growing ever wider and 
what is happening in it cannot be expressed in simple and short units 
of expression. His language needs grow apace. There seems scarcely 
time enough to give him all the tools he needs. I think it must be 
that because this is true, teachers all too often rely on presentation of 
new language principles by means of meaningless drills that are un- 
related to the actual use of the language being taught. We are told 
that language is inseparable from its social setting and we know that 
to be true. Yet there are many today who think that language can 
be taught in a mechanical and analytical way. Some grammars ‘define 
language as “The faculty of verbal expression and the use of words 
in human intercourse.” The teacher, therefore, who thinks she is 
teaching language by taking up each language principle as an exer- 
cise in itself is not really teaching language at all. 

The deaf child must first experience the need for a language prin- 
ciple before he will understand it and use it of his own v olition. When 
he wants to say or write something and hasn’t the language to express 
himself he should ask for that language. When it is given to him it 
will have meaning and because of his need, it will become part of 
hin. 

The teacher who wants to give a deaf pupil the ability to use 
language in a natural way must be adept at creating circumstances 
and situations that will stimulate thought and expression. She must 
establish the kind of atmosphere that “will make her pupils want to 
express themselves verbally. She will not separate her teaching from 
actual life, and she will avoid getting away from the child’s real 
world. If she shows sincere interest in the things the children have 
to say, they will say them. 

Therefore, in the intermediate, as in the primary, the language 
constructions that are taught and stressed should be those for which 
the children have shown need in their oral and written work. With 
some children, just an explanation followed by opportunities for 
repeating a new construction will be sufficient. With others the 
teacher will have to find ways for getting the necessary repetition. 
This repetition should be obtained in a way in which the children will 
be expressing their ideas, not the teacher’s. Children should always 
use a language principle in sentences of their own making. Just 
filling in the principle in a blank left by the teacher in her sentence 
will not help a child to use it to clothe his own ideas. We should do 
more than give him a knowledge of a language principle. We should 
teach use of it, use in daily communication with others, anywhere and 
at anytime. The principles taught should be those needed in writing 
letters, notes, stories, book review s, summaries of subjects being 
studied and in the telling and writing of the many experiences com- 
mon to the deaf as well as to the hearing. They should help the 
children to reveal their thoughts and ideas in words. 

The teacher who feels it 1 necessary to give tests, or exercises for 
getting repetition in the use of particular language ‘principles should 
keep in mind the necessity that such exercises should be constructive 
and so devise them that the exercises will make the child think and so 
plan the directions that the child will be expressing his own ideas and 
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in doing so will use the particular vocabulary or language principle 
needing repetition and, above all, she should be sure that the work is 
connected with life situations and the use of language. 

Naturally, since I feel the analytical method of teaching language 
to the deaf is not conducive to the spontaneous, creative, mez :ningful 
use of language, I believe that formal work in grammar should be 
given to the deaf, as it is to the hearing, after they have learned to 
talk and write and express themselves naturally. There are, of 
course, certain terms which are of help in teaching. A deaf child 
writing his first sentence knows he must put a period at the end of it. 
He may call this a “stopping dot” as one child did, or he may just 
sense that he must use a period when he has completed his sentence. 
Later, he knows what a question mark is for and still later he will 
understand when an exclamation point is in order. He knows from 
the start that me must begin a sentence with a capitalized word. He 
learns he must have a verb in his sentence. This knowledge he 
absorbs through constant reminder and use. He understands about 
singular and plural, past or future, the relationship of subject and 
verb. He does not learn these things by definition nor does the young 
hearing child. 

In the intermediate grades the child absorbs further needed knowl_ 
edge but only so much as is functional. If we spend our precious 
time on -definitions and illustrations for these definitions we shall 
have no time for teaching language in its broadest and most vital 
sense. 

In the upper grades, where pupils have acquired a correct spon- 
taneovs and meaningful use of language and are ready to go to a 
secondary school, we teach the fundamental principles of grammar 
and the terminology that accompanies them. However, we do not 
take up the analysis of long sentences, diagraming, parsing, and the 
differentiations between intricate forms, for they” have no place in 
the elementary program. 

Again I quote Ruth Strickland, in The Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School: 

The matter of what to do about the teaching of grammar has concerned 
elementary and secondary teachers for a long time. There are some teachers 
who are convinced from their teaching experience and from their study of 
research findings that the teaching of grammar as a systemized body of in- 
formation does little or nothing to improve the actual usage of young people.5 

In teaching language to our deaf pupils we are concerned with 
usage, and I “believe we would do well to postpone the teaching of 
grammar as “an organized body of knowledge which children must 
learn in logical sequence” until the child is ready to take it up as a 
special subject. 

The language work in the upper grades should be similar to that 
in schools for the hearing so far as subject material is concerned. 
Pupils in these grades should write more easily, have greater variety 
of expression, a comprehensive and useful vocabulary and a ready 
and fluent use of conversational language, expressing themselves not 
only correctly but interestingly. Their “language concepts should be 
broader and should result in stimulating expression of ideas and 


‘ “opurickland, Ruth G.: The Language Arts in the Elementary School; D. C. Heath ; 1951, 
+ aVO, 
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opinions. Their ability to use language well should be evidenced in 
the study of the subjects taught on the upper level and there are now 
available to teachers many well planned manuals and courses of 
study, crammed with ideas for teaching English and reading. Pupils 
in our upper schools should have the advantage of being taught much 
of this material. 

In the demonstrations which follow we hope to show you how we 
approach the experiential method of teaching language and a few 
of the results which we have achieved. It has been our aim to make 
language a living, exciting, satisfying means of sharing thoughts 
with others through verbal communication. We have made some 
headway and we shall continue to seek for ways to give to the deaf 
child his rightful place in a verbal world. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. Question. In your school what is the criteria for classification of 
pupils in classes? 

Answer. Results of achievement tests, teacher-made tests and week 
by week work of pupils. With very young children chronological 
age, physical and educational maturity are also taken into consid- 
eration. 

2. Question. What do you do for misfits in your school? (Spas- 
tic—emotionally disturbed—brain injured—low I. Q.’s, etc.) 

Answer. So-called misfits, at Lexington (these are principally low 
I. Q.’s) are put into special classes and when old enough have a part- 
time academic and part-time vocational training. 

fr Question. How did you build or how are you building your course 
of study ? 

Answer. Our course of study is still in process of being made. It 
will comprise work of teachers and supervising staff. Each year the 
teachers meet twice a month, to conduct a workshop for improving 
course of study. 

4. Question. What kind of report cards, record sheets are used in 
your school ? 

Answer. Reports are sent out to parents of nursery and preschool 

upils at end of each semester—to all other classes twice a semester. 
Sapien will be on display. 

5. Question. How do you evaluate the work of your teachers? 

Answer. By results, as shown in pupils’ achievement in all phases 
of work, character, etc. 

6. Question. What is your answer to Dr. Fusfeld’s question, “How 
can we help our students to express themselves more fluently and in 
better English ?” 

Answer. This question, I answered in part in my paper, given 
Monday, on teaching through experiences. We must continue to 
improve our methods of teaching language. 


LANGUAGE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Mixprep A. Grout, principal, Lexington School for the Deaf, June 1955) 


Artley, A. Sterl, et al.: 
Interrelationships Among the Language Arts (prepared by a committee of the 
National Conference on Research in English). National Council of Teach 
ers of English, 1954. 
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MOTIVATING AND DEVELOPING BEGINNING LANGUAGE 
(Miss BEATRICE OSTERN, supervising teacher, Lexington School) 


We have all had the experience of explaining to people who had 
never thought about it before, why it is that children who are born 
deaf cannot talk. It seems strange and remarkable to me that those 
who have had no contact with the deaf will eventually grasp and mar- 
vel at the miracle of teaching speech to those who cannot hear, but 
continue to be confused about what it is we mean when we talk about 
the teaching of language to the deaf. This highly developed skill 
which distinguishes man from all other animals as a social and think- 
ing being is, apparently, taken for granted by all but teachers of the 
deaf. We, of course, continue to grapple with this problem, hoping 
to so perfect our approach as to prove those who take the acquisition 
of language for granted right, even with regard to the deaf. 

Perhaps one of the ways in which we can move toward this worthy, 
if unattainable, goal is by bringing our philosophy and methods of 
teaching language into close harmony with what current research in 
child psychology and development tells us about how hearing chil- 
dren acquire and use language. There have been many studies cov- 
ering the number of words in a child’s vocabulary from the time he 
utters his first word until he reaches school age, as well as of the length 
and complexity of sentence structure and the proportion of the vari- 
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ous parts of speech. While these studies may differ in their quanti- 
tative estimates, they are unanimous in pointing toward the preschool 
years as the period of rapid language growth. The implications of 
this observation for the early training of deaf children have long 
been appreciated by educators of the deaf. 

Other research, possibly even of greater interest to teachers of the 
deaf, is concerned with what motivates the child to use language. 
What needs can he satisfy? What function does language fulfill? 
Piaget. was one of the first to work in this area and he concluded that 
egocentric speech predominates over socialized speech in the young 
child’s language. There have been other studies which do not sub- 
stantiate this view. McCarthy in summarizing the research in this 
field says, “Another striking trend which has emerged quite consist- 
ently from a number of investigations is that very young children 
usually begin to talk about things that have emotional content. for 
them ... Apparently young children are motivated to use language 
in the beginning to satisfy their needs, wants, and desires and to con- 
trol their environment in accordance with their needs and wants.” 

How can we, as teachers of the deaf, use these findings to revital- 
ize our language teaching in the early years so as to attain the accel- 

erated growth typical of young hearing children? We have recog- 
nized the import: ance of the nursery and preschool years in the mo- 
tor, sensory, social and emotional growth of the child. We recog- 
nize, too, that the groundwork for sound language patterns is laid 
here, and we try to provide the child with the environment and experi- 
ences which will stimulate a desire to communicate, a desire and ability 
to translate his needs, wants and ideas into meaningful language. Re- 
search tells us that comprehension precedes the use of words and also 
that the child understands and uses gestures before he uses words. This 
we have seen with our young deaf children; but are we satisfied with 
the rate at which language is s substituted for gestures, or is there some- 
thing we can do to motivate greater language or owth? It seems to 
me there is. 

While all children, deaf and hearing, go through a naming stage, 
it seems to me that on the whole deaf children remain at this level 
of development too long and move on too slowly. I wonder whether 
this is not due, at least in part, to our methods of teaching, which 
too often present the child with a series of language lessons rather 
than meaningful language experiences. Much of the teaching of lan- 
guage in the early stages consists of isolated word drill. On the 
correct assumption that the deaf child needs an enormous amount 
of repetition before he can master even a small vocabulary, we choose 
some words which seem to have nothing in common (except possibly 
their easy lip-reading or speech value) and proceed to drill them 
into the child, who, if he is lucky, will poll-parrot them, much to the 
teacher's satisfaction. This kind of teaching cannot motivate a child 
- use language meaningfully because, while it may satisfy the teach- 

s purposes, it hardly answers to any desire or need of the child for 
dab cxpibiod 06 seueiontise, Vocabulary cannot be taught or 
reinforced simply through repetition. The child is much more likely 
to learn words when they are rich in associations for him or answer 
his own needs and purposes. Surely our school routines are rich 
in experiences which are so meaningful to the child that words will 
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have color and intrinsic value for him. And surely we can get the 
needed repetition by using words over and over many times in the 
specific contents in which they naturally occur. Repetition does not 
imply rote, but rather the building up of a great variety of rich associ- 
ations. The very same vocabulary which is taught through drill 
might result in a real language learning if it is introduced through 
meaningful conversation, through the kind of dramatic play hearing 
children love, through trips, through all kinds of “doing” projects 
(making party hats, cooking chocolate pudding, flying a kite, making 
a showman, etc.), and through the many child activities which are 
the spur to learning for both deaf and hearing children. That the 
deaf learn meaningful language by grasping the associations of words 
used in different contexts may be illustrated by an experience I had 
with one of my classes. The parents of these children told me that 
their children were constantly using the expression “Oh, Brother” 
and wondered where it had come from, Rather shamefacedly I ad- 
mitted that this was one of my pet expressions. Evidently I had 
quite unconsciously, and certainly not deliberately, been using this 
expression in a variety of contexts and my children had not only 
picked it up and incorporated it into their own language, but seemed 
to be using it quite appropriately. 

It seems to me that the language we teach to the deaf has no “per- 
sonality.” Each child is taught the same vocabulary and is not given 
an opportunity to develop an individual style of expression. Ob- 
viously our children differ in personality; their physical, emotional 
and intellectual needs differ, but their language is social and uniform 
and often lacking in emotional content. We need to allow them to 
express their differences. Our individual news items seem dismally 
similar, and yet they are descriptive of events in a child’s life which 
‘annot possibly have been exactly duplicated by any other child. 
Our group experience charts, instead of capturing what was distine- 
tive and memorable about the occasion in language which is apt, col- 
loquial and catchy, seem to describe an event that may have happened 
to anyone at anytime and without much excitement or interest. We 
need to allow our children both as individuals and as groups the free- 
dom of individuality in self-expression. 

While it has not been proved that there can be no thought without 
language, research points to a close relationship between language 
and thought, particularly with respect to shades of meaning, fine 
distinctions and abstract thinking. We have long acknowledged the 
difficulty the deaf have in this area. Undoubtedly this is a real diffi- 
culty, intimately related to the handicap of deafness; but in this 
area, too, I wonder whether a change in our teaching techniques 
would not help. It seems to me that if we hope to have our children 
think abstractly as adults we must begin to build up this ability from 
the very start. In developing beginning language if we were to move 
away from the mere building of vocabulary lists and stress words 
as tools to think with we would be more likely to develop better con- 
ceptual ability. Too often we seem to be training children to memo- 
rize rather than to think. For example, the vocabulary taught a 
nursery child usually includes ball, boat, fish, shoe, etc. In choosing 
these common names which children do have great need for, why not 
try at the same time to classify them so that the child is not merely 
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learning many isolated words but can tie them together to form a 
concept, e. g., take boat, train, airplane, car—things that go; or fish, 
bread and butter, milk—things to eat for lunch. At a later stage 
the quality that all the objects share in common may be more abstract, 
e. g., these varied objects may all be made of wood, or again they 
may all be writing implements, ete. At each level the child will be 
helped to understand the abstract, if his experience with the concrete 
has been such as to enable him to see relationships, to understand 
concepts and hence to generalize. In our teaching of language we 
must always bear in mind that merely exposing the child to an ex- 
perience doesn’t guarantee that he will absorb the language and 
ideas which seem obvious to us. There can be no real thinking with- 
out language, and our language instruction must bring out the ideas 
and not just the names of objects involved in any situation. What- 
ever vocabulary is being taught, above and beyond that we are teach- 
ing thinking skills, problem solving, using judgment, making evalua- 
tions. As an illustration of how shallow thinking may be in the 
absence of language to think with, may I tell of an experience I wit- 
nessed recently. Hearing a great racket outside my office I went 
out to investigate. There were 2 little boys, 1 with a very dirty neck, 
the other trying to lift him bodily and place him under the faucet 
in order to wash his neck. The needs of the situation had been per- 
ceived, but without language, the solution to the problem which the 
little boys chose certainly left a lot to be desired. It was a revelation 
to them to be told that a better way would be to use a wet towel. Thus, 
in every situation we must discuss the “why’s” and not only the 
“what’s” which are a little more apparent. 

If our children are to be ready for the overwhelming language 
demands of the intermediate department with its complex subject mat- 
ter their language development in the early years must more nearly 
approximate the conditions under which hearing children grow. We 
must give them rich and varied experiences so that they can, not only 
learn the language to fit the experiences and ideas already understood, 
but also work their way into new concepts by learning new language. 
We must teach many levels of meaning and our language must be 1n- 
dividualized and colorful to include emotional overtones and abstract 
ideas. 


AN INTEGRATED LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR THE MIDDLE AND 
UPPER GRADES 


(Mrs. Dorotuy G. Krart, teacher in the upper school, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City) 


As children approach the middle and upper grades they need more 
and more language for expression and understanding of concepts 
which become more and more abstract and complex. It seems at this 
time an avalanche suddenly descends and teachers are faced with 
finishing a required course within a limited time. There is so much 
material and so little time that the tendency can be to hurry through— 
jumping from peak to peak. This we must be very careful not to 
do. The rate of progress can be set by the ability of the class, and 
if we keep the children in these middle and upper grades for a longer 
period of time, we can graduate them with a feeling of confidence that 
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they have acquired knowledge which will help them live happy and 
useful lives. 

Language, reading, and subject matter go hand-in-hand, and the 
first tool for the mastery of any is the ability to reason. Children 
must be disciplined in the processes of reasoning. They must be 
stimulated constantly by thought-provoking questions. Their in- 
terest and intellectual curiosity must be built 1 up so that they too can 
ask intelligent questions. If we can stimulate reasoning and arouse 
interest, half the battle is won. 

Question forms, for example, are introduced in a language period 
but they are used constantly through the day to provoke reasoning— 
in arithmetic, science, social studies, reading, and also in social and 
vocational situations. “How?” and “Why?” are two of the most im- 
portant questions for our purpose and are used in the teaching of all 
subjects. “Why did you subtract?” “Why did President Lincoln 
want to free the slaves?” “Why did the Ancient Mariner feel that 
he must tell his story?” “Why do you think farmers plant grasses 
and trees’on hillsides?” “Why isn’t it good to gobble down your 
food?” Sometimes we require long answers and sometimes short ones, 
depending upon the situation, but never do we make the answering of 
questions an exercise, finding the answers in the book and copying 
them—for there is no reasoning connected with such an exercise, and 
we are trying to improve the ability to reason. We have often found 
too that it is a good exercise for the children themselves to compose 
questions on assigned subjects. In reading, science, and social studies 
we often give paragraphs or little stories and each child composes 
1 or 2 thought-provoking questions. These may be written on slips 
of paper to be exchanged, a little text may be made up of the best ones 
or the questions asked and answered or ally. This type of exercise is 
alot of fun, and we find it is an incentive to good reading and language. 

Many times children make mistakes and expect the teacher to make 
all corrections. But they should be inspired to do their work correct- 
ly the first time. Nine times out of 10, children can correct their own 
mistakes and they should be required to do so. This discipline of 
thinking processes can be carried out in all subjects. For example, 
when an arithmetic or reading workbook is corrected the teacher 
should say, “There is a mistake on this page.” Not “This is wrong.” 
Demand of perfect work takes more time but will give better results. 

The second tool is comprehension. In language, an understanding 
of one’s 6Wn self and expression of one’s own thoughts; in arithmetic, 
the comprehension of the meaning of language problems; in literature, 
the interpretations of thoughts — and feelings; in social studies, an 
understanding of the world in which we live. 

To develop comprehension children need skill in reading and in lip 
reading. With older children especially, many times we may think 
they understand what we say or what they read when they really 
don’t. There are so many expressions and words with dual mean- 
ing that it is surprising that the deaf child doesn’t become more con- 
fused than he does. Every day the teacher is surprised that her chil- 
dren don’t know something that every one takes for granted that they 
do know. This spring the older girls sent out invitations to a prom. 
One of the teachers declined, saying that she was sorry but that she 
had another engagement. There was a great deal of excitement for 
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the girls thought their teacher was engaged to be married. This is 
just one of many incidents of this type. 

/At this adolescent age we have to assure the children over and over 
that people will not think them stupid if they are honest and say that 
they don’t understand. As children develop confidence in their read- 
ing and lip reading abilities, as they begin to understand situations 
and as their knowledge increases, their language ability will naturally 
improve. There is a definite carryover from reading to language, 
and we find that the children who read and understand the most use 
that knowledge in the expression of their own ideas. 

For development of comprehension, discussion periods, junior 
periodicals, reading exercises, and teacher-made material in all sub- 
jects are of great importance. As a source for finding information 
ae is the school library with a competent librarian who, with the 

eacher, selects encyclopedias and books on the correct reading level. 

The third tool for the development of good langauge and apprecia- 
tion of all subjects is imagination. Here : again children must be stim- 
ulated by experiences. WwW ithin the four walls of a school-building 
there are not many experiences other than prosaic personal ones. How- 
ever, educational trips to points of interest, well chosen educational 
movies, film strips, pictures, story-telling hours, class plays, dance pro- 
grams and assembly programs all come to our aid in the development 
of imagination. 

Every child should be given the opportunity to develop his imagina- 
tive ability for that will play a great part in his after school life. In 
the language class proper, imagination is stimulated by picture stories 
or various subjects presented for composition work. In science, arith- 
metic, social studies and reading we follow through with question 
forms such as: “How would you find your way out of a forest with a 
compass /”” “What steps would you follow if you wanted to paper a 
room?” “How do you think people long ago kept their food fresh 
when they had no refrigerators?” “Can you picture in your mind a 
battle between two pirate ships?” 

Sometimes I think we don’t play and joke with our children enough. 
We are so serious and overwhelmed with our responsibility of teach- 
ing language principles as such and of teaching subject matter that 
we don’t develop imagination. Consequently, we get language that is 
stilted and rote answers in subject matter. We can make our lessons 
alive. Expressions and words today are very -picturesque and there 
again we can have a definite carryover if we talk and joke*with our 
children. Vocabulary and ideas from all subjects can become per- 
sonal property through games, contests, and exciting exercises. 

Children love riddles and little reading stories that have a catch 
in them. These stories should have an element of excitement, interest 
and, if possible, a personal reference. Here is one that proved of 
great interest in a reading class. “A black man, dressed in a black 
coat and hat, was driving a long black car at a high speed down the 
highway. There were no lights and the moon was not shining. A 
deaf man in his car approached an intersection of the highway. There 
would have been an accident but the deaf man stopped. How did he 
know that the other car was coming?” There was some pondering but 
it wasn’t too long before one of the children gave the correct answer, 
“The sun was shining.” 
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Development of reasoning, comprehension and imagination are, to 
my mind, the core of a well integrated language program. With these 
fundamental goals in mind the teacher -arefully selects her material, 
chooses interesting subjects and presents them in a stimulating way to 
make the process of le: arning an exciting adventure. 


SUGGESTIONS ON CAUSES AND CURES FOR FAILURE IN WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE’ 


(Dr. InvING S. Fusrexp, vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Last summer after the din of school activities had had time to sub- 
side and permit the harried supervising teacher and school principal 
to regain some normal composure, we s sent out to these guardians of 
instruction a statement of our disturbance over the teaching of lan- 
guage in our schools for the deaf. Our distress had reac hed nigh 
unto the boiling point, for had we not just completed a fresh reading 
of the papers in English composition written by almost 150 c andidates 
for admission to the preparatory class of Gallaudet College? Why, 
we asked, do our pupils write the way they do? What are the basic 
reasons our deaf children are not able to express themselves more 
aptly and more fluently? What suggestions are there for a remedy? 
In sending that plea of alarm we did so with the hope we would stir 
some thinking on this subject. To keep the matter stirred we in- 
cluded a specimen from one of the papers, the one we singled out for 
this purpose being quite a typical sample, the product of a pupil 
who had spent some 13 years in a regular school for-the deaf. Many 
of the replies expresse sd sur pr ise that applic ants for admission to col- 
lege should write in that fashion, and in response we reiterated that 
the sample was not unusual; on the contrary the pattern was pain- 
fully common. We were disturbed too because in a sense those 150 
candidates for admission stood for what may be called the top-level 
representatives of our schools for the deaf. 

To clarify the nature of the project, we reproduce here the sample. 


()UESTION 


In a composition of not less than 200 words, ivrite out the advice you would 
give a deat friend on how to get along with people. 


COMPOSITION 


Some people must take with many deaf people. They like to help 
them because they were smart. They must to kind to them. Maybe 
many deaf people will like them became a freind. Yes, they were sorry 
for them because they can’t heard and they don’t understand what the 
people said. 

The teacher taught them to how to lip reading and they force to them 
wear some aid heard. Some they like to wear the aid heard. Some 
people gave to the deaf something. They loved to the deaf people. 
They like who to be friend. 

Their mother and father wanted their deaf children to go to school. 
Because they get more education when they finish their school. Some of 
them can find a job for their life. Some of them can go to the Galluet 
College. If they can passed, then they can go there. They wanted 
get more education. They get their lesson and study every night. 
When they finish their college. Their mother and father were proud 
of their children. 


1A paper prepared for presentation at the 37th Regular Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., June 27, 1955. 
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Many people in different states and countries choose them go to 
their job. They were happy that they can find job. 

They were enjoyed there and they were get education. Now they 
get successful for their life. 

With that as prelude we were quite unprepared for the volume of 
advice that showered in upon us. More than 25 experts sent in their 
opinions and observations, in some instances at considerable length. 
The report has thus the collective force of perhaps the most out- 
standing “panel” that could be brought together for this matter. 
We rue it that we cannot reproduce here the entire battery of replies. 
We hope, at Gallaudet College, to assemble them all in one of our 
professional bulletins so the material may be available for all to use, 
for the study contains much of value. It summarizes a good deal of 
the best thinking by those in charge on the firing line on this important 
business of language teaching. 

For our purposes here, in the limited time at our command, we 
may present only the salient outlines. A fuller exposition of the 
points raised will have to wait until the fuller material can get into 
print. 

The suggestions received may be grouped into two classes: 

First, those referring to causes of the weakness in language expres- 
sion in our pupils; 

Second, suggestions for remedy. 


THE REASONS FOR LANGUAGE WEAKNESS 


One of the experts ascribes the difficulty to the fact that deaf 
children learn language via formal devices that in essence are methods 
of analysis and deduction, a task beyond the full comprehension of 
deaf children. Along with this is the failure of the school to afford 
adequate opportunity for children to express themselves spontaneously 
and originally. What we have, it is held, is an overabundance of 
the conventional question-and-answer type ‘lesson that comes almost 
verbatim from the books used. 

Then there is the tendency to hold deaf children “incapable of 
doing better”, i. e., teachers are unaware of the better potentialities 
in these children. Worse still, this sense of resignation is communi- 

cated to the children themselves. Note how one of our experts puts 
it, and aptly, too: “The teacher who believes that deaf children as a 
group are below normally hearing children in mental ability errs in 
another w ay—attitude. “He or she believes that the deaf child cannot 
perform normally, and is not alarmed at the poor performances. He 
does not expect the child to progress too rapidly. Unfortunately, 
this attitude is nearly always sensed by the child himself, and he too 
makes no special effort to progess.” 

Numerous other reasons were given to explain the language de- 
ficiency that pervades the work of deaf children. It would expand 
this paper beyond reasonable length to attempt elaborate description 
in each instance, and for the time being we will simply present the 
point of the deficiencies. In short, language inadequacy results from 
the following factors, as the thinking of leading teachers finds them. 

The uncontrolled use of signs outside the classroom has a harmful 
effect. 

Too great an emphasis is laid on formal grammar. 
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There is a tendency to place too great a premium on quantity pro- 
duction, particularly in connection with completing a prescribed course 
of study. 

A vocabulary not fully understood by the pupils is too often em- 
ployed. 

There is too frequent failure to insist upon the long, or “language, 
answer. 

Particularly frequent was the complaint that the school does not 
maintain a consistent, uniform language system through the whole 
grade range. 

Reference was made to the failure of housemothers, residence coun- 
selors and similar school personnel to cooperate in the language-teach- 
ing program. 

There is further the failure to stimulate a disciplined intelligence by 
which children may “think things out” in applying the language 
principles learned. 

A weakness repeatedly referred to was that of a poverty of “mean- 
ingful experiences.” ‘The school does not provide adequate enrich- 
ment in this respect, with a resulting difficulty in language confidence. 

The school must provide many experiences for the children, teach the neces- 
sary language to make the experiences meaningful, and give the students op- 
portunities to express themselves as they react to these experiences. Sometimes, 
the teacher, in her sincere effort to teach language, forces her own reactions 
to the experience upon the class, and her thoughts are parroted back to her by 
the children, who are not given an opportunity to express their own ideas and 
to receive training in developing this important skill of organizing and ex- 
pressing their own thoughts. 

By such an approach, it is obvious, we lock our children into a lan- 
guage deep freeze. 

Teachers in the upper grades especially fail to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the language-te: aching program which may have been well 
started lower down in the grade levels, preferring to concentrate 
effort rather on having pupils « absorb facts and subject matter. 

Progress in attaining the language skills is retarded because of in- 
creasing pressure to re each higher ‘achievement levels in the content 
fields. We bypass vital language needs when we unfurl the banner 
of achievement tests. The lament is that we are perhaps making a 
cult out of this worship of standardized tests, the norms for which are 
cut out of the school performance of hearing children. Language 
work is then of necessity relegated to a place of relative minor im- 
portance. 

The practice of permitting deaf children to write too much at ran- 
dom at too early a stage in their educational development, for instance, 
in the daily news exercise, is a flaw. 

There is apparent an overemphasis on completing so many years of 
public-school texts and materials, despite that the language needs of 
deaf children have a distinctive character of their own and call for a 
specialized attention wholly apart from public-school standards. 

Quite marked is inadequate preparation in teacher training, par- 
ticularly as it deals with language teaching. 

A special weakness is found in the use of vocabulary in quantity, 
but relatively detached from the necessary activities and experiences 
to make it meaninful and useful, that is, word-mindedness is estab- 
lished instead of language-mindedness. 


? 
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The inherent difficulties of the English language in themselves set 
terrific barriers for deaf children. 

A language curriculum for deaf pupils which is a reconditioned 
version of the program followed by schools for hearing children serves 
only inadequately the needs of deaf children. 

The pace of schoolwork is too often too fast for the understanding 
of young deaf children, especially in the use of formal textbooks. 

Another ill is the failure to build competence in the accompanying 
reading skills which ordinarily help strengthen the language skills. 

In the course of this study, we came upon an observ: ation that ean 
have special significance in its bearing upon the language proficiency, 
or lack of such proficiency, in deaf children. ‘This observation could 
come only from an unusually perceptive grasp of the relation between 
deafness in childhood on the one hand and language growth on the 
other. Dr. Silverman touched the cue to this in his address last night 
with his reference to one of the main lines in our approach, that of the 
psychology of our subject, the deaf child. It may be of value to pursue 
this point further. 

We often hear it said that the task of a deaf child in acquiring lan- 
guage is similar to that of a person striving to learn a foreign language. 
But indeed it is much more complex than that. One who is learning 
another tongue has had the advantage of long prior acquaintance and 
practice with grammatical structure, with patternized expression, with 
the power of thinking verbally and with what can be effected by idiom 
and figure of speech. There are even striking literal similarities 
among , different languages, as for instance, no, non, nein, nyet, neen, 
etc. The fact that he has lived in a world of verbal experience is in 
itself of massive help. 

For the deaf child, there are no such basic advantages. On the con- 
trary, he is handic: pped by a persisting holdover of his manner of 
thinking be ‘fore language development ‘starts. This point calls for 
closer examination, for in m: iny respects the intensity of thie hold of 
an earlier form of thinking upon the deaf child determines the prog- 
ress or lack of progress he will make in language learning—even with 
good teaching, even with good methods, even w ith other ac companying 
favorable school conditions. 

What, one will ask, is the nature of this prelanguage stage of think- 
ing in the deaf child? Just about ev erything he absorbs is a compound 
of the sensory remainders, 7. ¢., what he sees, feels, smells, tastes, and 
soon. None of these lines of experience ordinarily lends itself to posi- 
tioning in the grammatical or lingual order. When he smells some- 
thing, he doesn’t smell it in the indicative mood or indirect discourse. 
The impressions that pour in upon the deaf child via the sensory chan- 
nels are in mass, in Jumble, even though they carry living meanings 
for him.? The meanings thus acquired do not array themselves into 
subject and predicate, pronoun, and antecedent, the present progres- 
sive, passive voice, subordinate adverbial clause, and soon. The throb- 
bing of an aching tooth, a pain in his stomach, the breeze from a tub 
of burning tar, the sight of a dog chasing a cat, none of these experi- 
ences isr egister ed or interpr eted in terms of straight, ordered language 
principles. They just happen in the life of the young deaf child; 


2 We are indebted to Mr. James N. Orman, a principal in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
for the core of this argument. 
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they come in as mass sensation without benefit of language sequence. 

For the hearing child there is one master difference. Via the 
organ of hearing stimuli come in as language—if he is living among 
P ‘epetitive profusion, language positioned and struc- 
tured, gre penieadiadl, not just words but wor ds in logical order, nouns, 
verbs, objects, etc., even though he doesn’t know they are purposely 
set. in such order. Thus from the very start, while he is still fidget- 
ing about in his crib, his thinking processes are governed by a socially 
workable language pattern. For the hearing child language is 
“tailor made,” cut to all of the grammatical needs, day in “and day 
out. He absorbs it unconsciously in reasonably fluid and correct 
form. 

Teachers of the deaf then must come to realize that when they first 
confront that small deaf child they have there a little being whose 
mind is not alone bare of lingual experience; it has a set that has 
to be put aside, and in its place an entirely different one installed, 
one attuned to language regularity: This is not easily done, for the 
old out of sheer habit continues to contest for mastery of the scene. 
Therein lies our problem. The extent to which that transition is 
effected is the measure of success the child achieves in language skill. 

Such is the framework of the language pathology. We turn now 
to the elements of remedy that could be applied, as they occur to 
our specialists, the school principals and supervising teac hers who so 
obligingly cooperated by contributing the views garnered from long 
experience. 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE WEAKNESS 


The volume of advice obtained was marked by a number of strik- 
ing features. There was, for instance, no exception to the conclusion 
that the language-teaching problem with deaf children has been a 
difficult and bafiling one. Some doubt was expressed that the 
sampling which started this inquiry was a representative illustra- 
tion of the work of our schools, but this on the other hand was 
countered by affirmation that it was a common result. In a number 
of instances opposing remedies were suggested; i. e., proposing re- 
sort to the traditional drill method by the grammatical approach 
versus free and spontaneous experience as the springboard for 
language expression. In some cases the cure was suggested in a broad 
outline of general principles, and in others it was advocated in a 
detailed program of school practices. Often the same suggestion was 
offered by a number of different writers, but with a difference in 
the way it was explained. This last fact will account for what may 
seem repetition in a number of the suggestions in the listing here, 
it being our hope that a slightly different turn of phrase may bring 
out varying shades of meaning in the points made. With these pre- 
liminary remarks we now offer the remedies noted, though in no par- 
ticular order of eminence. 

To assure a good language program in the school it is essential 
to have continued use of the practical channels for good language, 
viz, spoken, written, or finger spelled, with frank discouragement 
of the use of signs. 
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There should be absolute insistence on complete sentences at all 
times, along with natural, everyday language. The short answer, 
particularly in the one-word form, should be ruled out. 

Continuing repetition of accepted forms of expression should be 
the rule, thus to assure their becoming automatic in the responses of 
the pupils. 

Let the textbooks wait awhile. They will be the more interesting 
when there is greater likelihood they can be comprehended more 
easily. 

Slow, thorough drill with the old five-slate method through the 
second and even the third grade will tend to assure a firmer basing 
in language fundamentals. 

A return to the old-school method of a simplified version by the 
teacher of whatever is the immediate experience or lesson, in language 
on the level of understanding by the children, would be helpful. Such 
a device could serve as the teaching base until the pupils know the 
forms for writing the answers in good language pattern, thus estab- 
lishing a sort of basic language expression, somewhat like the basic 
vocabulary we hear referred to so often. 

Vital everyday happenings should be incorporated into activities of 
the classroom. The increased use of materials and activities more 
closely related to everyday life and therefore more meaningful to 
pupils should per se result in language improvement. 

More effective results should follow if the school insisted on a more 
closely supervised and better coordinated language program. 

Better language returns would be the outcome if we had more highly 
specialized and better trained teachers. 

Language teaching is the responsibility of every teacher. This 
should be the concern not alone of the language teacher but of everyone 
on the academic and vocational staffs. This kind of concerted effort 
may make inroads on class time, but it is more important than covering 
a textbook in an allotted period. Every teacher, regardless of subject 
matter, should be a danguage teacher. This thought was a recurring 
observation in the replies received. 

Outside the classroom occur as many language teaching opportu- 
nities as in the schoolroom. For this reason the entire school personnel 
must be language conscious and language cooperating. 

Language should be made the core of the school program, supersed- 
ing even speech. Parents also should be made aware of this and should 
assume a cooperating language-teaching role. 

Real life experiences should be brought into the current of school 
activity for deaf children, to make meaningful the language they en- 
counter in their books. 

Books used for reading should, of course, lie within the language 
comprehension of the children. 

A one-word or short answer should not be accepted in place of a 
fuller language expression, and certainly not a sign or gesture. 

The curriculum should be built on the needs of deaf children, not in 
imitation of what hearing children need. It should rather be a more 
simplified course of study, with the major share devoted to language, 
reading, and building of vocabulary understanding. 

An important part of the school activity should be given to con- 
tinued practice through meaningful occurrences right in the school, 
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. @., the little daily happenings in the classroom, the schoolyard, the 
home, as the basis for subjects to be expressed in language, practiced in 
written form until it is clear and full of feeling. 

Simple diagraming, even in the primary grades, can be helpful 
in setting up straightforward language patterns, especially when 
employ ed as a corrective exercise. ‘The thought in this is that it pro- 
vides the visualization of the principles of grammar and fixes under- 
standing of the relation between parts of the sentence. 

Establish the classroom practice of having everything the children 
wish to say written out in short, related sentenc es, or phrases instead 
of wordless pictures. 

“Natural language must always be used by the teacher and she must 
constantly encourage the children to use natural language—to speak 
it, to write it, and to think it.” This point is best ‘expressed when 
quoted as it was received. 

Throughout the school only a single language system should gov- 
ern, extending through all the subject fields and into the vocational 
area. 

A well-planned reading program should be a supporting force in 
the language development of deaf children. 

Teachers should look for quality, not quantity, and instill appre- 
ciation for a brief, well-expressed and correctly written paper. 

The language course should be tailored to the needs of the individual 
child according to his possibilities in educational growth. 

Successful language teaching is closely correl: ited with the interest, 
enthusiasm, and eager appr oach manifested by the teacher. 

Set a clear limitation of the language field to be covered in the 
elementary grades, postpone tre: itment of many of the difficult lan- 
guage principles until the higher-grade levels, and provide abundant 
practice in basic language. 

Deemphasize “usage” or grammatical practice. 

Language teaching as part of the classroom program should be 
continued right through the upper grades. ‘There should be no letup 
in the attack on the problem for the school’s responsibility in this 
respect continues as long as the deaf child remains with it. 

At any given grade level the teacher should hold to the language 
forms within the range of knowledge and vocabulary of the children. 
Too often the language course is a set curriculum, to “cover” which 
is a sort of objective to attain. The first concern of the teaching 
should be the understanding and command of the subject; the amount 
of ground covered should be a sec ondary interest. 

A wider employment of auditory training equipment, from the 
primary grades through the advanced years in school, will assure in- 
creased exposure to natural forms of ‘language and so enhance the 
possibility that natural language use will follow. 

The school must at all costs create, by clearly defined planning, 
the lifelike experiences that will furnish the background for language 
producing opportunity—in the natural settings as far as iibaalli 
Thus can the language vacuum that ordinarily ‘follows s upon deafness 
be overcome. This point received repeated emphasis in the observa- 
tions offered, namely, that it is essential to provide adequate motivat- 
ing’ situations for the desire to express oneself i in a natural manner. 
Vi igorous effort should also be made in arousing parents to the 
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need of providing this broadened experience in life situations in the 
periods when the children are at home. It must be a continuing, 
year-round process. 

One outright suggestion favored employment of hearing counselors, 
supervisors, “and housemothers, with insistence that such personnel 
use written language in contact with the children whenever opportu- 
nity permitted. 

The necessary individual attention to language needs is possible 
only when classes are held to small groups, a maximum of seven 
children to a class in the primary department at least being suggested. 

Language progress, of course, depends highly on lavish encourage- 
ment of reading on the part of all deaf children. 

One suggestion, forceful in its directness, would impose a more 
or less drastic procedure. To fasten automatic language habits, much 
a hearing children do prior to entering school, the first stage in the 
school life of deaf children should be dev oted solely to language 
experience, by speech or by “orderly gestures” and by continued use 
and practice, with no intrusion by academic subjects. This period 
should be a time when these children are subjected to mass language 
exposure, a process of saturation, absorbing language understanding 
and reacting to language experience in the manner of hear ing children 
by the natural process of continued contact with language. The 
process is to be free of the demands of the ordinary se hool- ort rade sub- 
ject studies until such time as logical and automatic language expres- 
sion has been acquired. In other wor ds, the only interest of this er: 
in school life should be that of language, a concentration on language 
preparation. 

Finally, in language work with the deaf it is quite essential to 
replace the single- word approach by the idea or sentence approach. 
Further, as the same observer viewed it, proper command of lan- 
guage is attained only through the memorizing of stereotyped or ac- 
cepted forms. All common expressions used by people in general 
should be listed, and the pupils should be required to memorize each 
and all of these expressions in toto. In due time this practice should 
build a working language command. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We would close on an encouraging note. Although we are troubled 
by the dire results we so often obtain in language output, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that we do at times have very satisfactory 
language among our deaf pupils, at all stages in their education. 
This merely excites our interest to inquire, how was it accomplished / 

This report was prefaced by a sample answer, taken from the exam- 
inations for admission to the preparatory class of Gallaudet College. 
The specimen indicated considerable deficiency in language skill. 
Another candidate, taking the theme We Cannot Get Much for a 
Dollar These Days, wrote this composition : 

We cannot get much for a dollar these days as everything of the 
prices are high. Long ago of that time, the people can get much for a 
dollar but today we can’t. We can get several small things for a dollar, 
not for a living. The salary of jobs are high and the food’s and clothe’s 
prices are high, too. Everything’s price in the U. S. A. are equal. The 
same time we get a high salary from job, we pay for taxes, foods, and 
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ways of our living which are not high as we get. In future some may 
get about more than $500 in a week. I know everything will get increase 
on the price. 

Failing on admission, the same pupil sought and obtained entrance 
as a student in an accredited college in her own State. Taking the 
customary courses required of all freshmen, she was highly successful, 
even in direct competition with her classmates who were all hearing 
persons. We were able to obtain a sample of her writing after she 
had completed this one year of work, mainly because she still wished 
to enroll in Gallaudet College. We reproduce it here, with names 
altered to avoid identification, as a study in contrast. 

JULY 29, 1954. 

r » “JOHN SMITH,’ 

Basaran a Schoot for the Deaf,” 


Dear Sir: I wonder if you could help me in getting some financial aid for 
the purpose of attending Gallaudet College. Mr. , the coun- 
selor of Vocational Rehabilitation Division in 
found it impossible to help me much, for the maximum amount ths it any student 
has in a senior college is $7.50 per week. Mr. ___---_-_--- suggested for me to 
write you and ask you if I could get a scholarship or any aid. 

I will be able to get in on about $800 I think but am not sure yet. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation at ~___ will help me as much as $270. I am 
willing to work part of my way through, but I will still need much more help. 

I will appreciate it if you are able to help me in any way. 

Please let me know as soon as possible if you will be able to help me. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 

P. S. “Jennie Jones” and I are doing fine. We hope you'll are the same, too. 
A big hello to everyone. 

The two separate specimens from the same person reveal consider- 
able gain over the span of only one school year. The latter of the 
two is a close approximation of easy flowing, natural expression. 
It points to a number of possibilities as cues for our language teaching 
problem. 

In the first place, arduous as that problem appears to teachers of 
the deaf, we have here evidence that a language transformation can 
be br ought about. That is, the problem is not an impossible one. 
It may be in part a process of maturation, that is, the student had 
reached a st: ige in growth that could be called mental readiness for 
easy language use. Or was the gain due to the fact she was moving 
in an environment that almost wholly demanded language response 
as is common in a hearing world? The life of a freshman in a busy 
college community is ordinarily a stimulating one, and could well in 
this case be reason for compelling a new conc entration in lively, naturai 
language expression. 

At any rate, the evidence is on the positive side. 


GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 28, 1955 
School Gymnasium, 10:45 a. m. 


Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, acting president. 

Paper: Vocational Education and the Personal Adjustment of the Deaf Child, 
Dr. Steven B. Getz, supervisor of counseling and child guidance, California 
School, Berkeley. 

Panel discussion. 

72798—56—-—_-8 
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School Auditorium 


10:50 a.m. 


Film: Thursday’s Children—A film on teaching deaf children to speak at the 
Royal School for the Deaf, Margate, England. 


12 noon 
L. P. F. Editors’ Luncheon at Les Shaw’s Restaurant, West Hartford Center. 
1:20 p. m—1:40 p. m. 
Convention photograph and conference photograph. 
School Gymnasium 


4 p.m. 


Address: Connecticut’s Speech and Hearing Program, Dr. Geraldine Garrison, 
consultant, Speech and Hearing Services, Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

6 p. m.—8 330 p.m. 


Outdoor buffet : Lakeside area. 


School Gymnasium, 8:45 p.m. 


Address: Emotional Problems of the Handicapped, Dr. Henry Brill, assistant 
commissioner, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

A workshop for teachers of the deaf-blind sponsored by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind in cooperation with the National Study Committee on the 
Education of the Deaf-Blind Child will meet regularly through the convention 
from 8:30 to 10:30 each morning and from 2:30 to 4 in the afternoon except as 
otherwise announced. Room 10, first floor, main building. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
DEAF CHILD 


(Steven B. Getz, Ph.D., psychologist-audiologist, California School, Berkeley) 


There are workers in the field of the education of the deaf who mini- 
mize the need for a preoccupation with language development. They 
would deny the validity of the following statement: 

The most important function of a school devoted to teaching the deaf is to 
teach the English language— 
and would support attitudes such as the following, expressed by D. G. 
Paterson: 


Schools for the deaf must realize that there are definite limits to the amount 
of progress the average deaf child may be expeected to make in the acquisition 
of language. This should forestall the efforts of those who would sacrifice all 
else in their earnest desire to develop language capacity. 

Paterson goes on to suggest the need for an alternate emphasis in 
curriculum goals, 

In my opinion industrial training should become the most important and out- 
standing feature of education of the deaf. The deaf child has a much greater 
chance of becoming socially effective if given a real opportunity for thorough 
and adequate industrial training. 

Vocational success has become for many workers with the deaf, as 
well as with other handicapped groups, the criterion of the handi- 
eapped individual’s rehabilitation. They consider it so from two 
aspects. One is, that ability to function effectively in the world of 
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work evidences that the individual has learned employable skills and 
healthy social attitudes. The other view stresses the expressive value 
arising from the opportunity for independent living and success ex- 
periences. Those holding this latter view, see, as resulting from suc- 
cessful vocational achievement, the facilitation and maintenance of 
personal and social adjustment. And it has been suggested that as 
a student, too, the deaf individual benefits from favor able vocational- 
shop experiences. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT ASPECTS OF THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS: A REVIEW 


The following is a review of contributions made by those interested 
in the rehabilitation-educative process of the hearing handicapped, 
which consider vocational adjustment aspects of the process. Some 
of the authors were not thinking specifically of deaf individuals, but 
because their contributions are “appropriate to this discussion, they 
are included. 

Also included is a review of the pertinent, more or less, objective 
research. 

Writing as a psychiatrist, I. Wile stated, at the international meeting 


99. 


of educators of the deaf, in 1933: 


The salvation of the deaf in the hearing world lives in their capacity for 
successful vocational adaptation. 


G. Lavos, a rehabilitation counselor, in a consideration of the 
problems in economic security of the physically handicapped, states: 


For the handicapped the fear of unemployment, the lack of economic security, 
the difficulty of finding a job, is a bottleneck wherein his problems surge and swirl 
and pathetically wait for solution. Remove that bottleneck of conflicting emo- 
tional currents and nearly all the handicapped’s problems, in most individual 
instances, would fade away. 


He adds: 


No greater responsibility faces teachers and advisers of the handicapped than 
the solution of this problem. 


H. Kessler, from the medical standpoint, writes: 


There is only one real hope for the disabled—rehabilitation. Train them 
and develop them so that they can stand on their own. Provide them with the 
physical and vocational equipment that will enable them to face the challenge 
of competition. 

K. Hamilton, in discussing the process from the viewpoint of the 
social administrator, says : 

The crowning achievement of the rehabilitation process is employment of the 
handicapped individual in a satisfactory job. 

He feels that the critical measure of the extent of the handicap is the 
capacity of the handicapped vocationally. 

C. Bridges expresses a definition of rehabilitation asa representative 
of insurance companies interested in the process : 

It is a process or series of steps which, when completed, enables a disabled 
person to fill a job in which he can compete successfully with able-bodied workers 
upon his ability, rather than upon charity or sympathy, at an equal wage and with 
equal possibilities of advancement. 

Barker, Wright, and Gonick in their survey of the social psychology 
of physique and disability, add the social scientist’s understanding of 
the aim of rehabilitation: 
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The basic motivation of the large expenditures for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons has been the economic motive of enabling them to 
support themselves and thereby avoid the necessity of a lifetime of aid from 
public charity. However the effectiveness of such a program depends upon the 
end result of employment; without this, the value of the training is largely lost. 

J. Spalding, whose interests are specific to the education of the 
hearing handicapped, states : 

The success of his education is to be judged to a great extent by his ability to 
follow some trade or employment in a natural way and it is in great measure the 
duty of the school to prepare him for this. 

C. Bradford, in a considered overview of the educational process 
of a deaf student, wrote: 


Economic independence, without which the socialization of the deaf individual 
is in most instances impossible, is the objective first considered by most educators 


of the deaf. 

Hamilton feels that an honest searching of the outcomes of the re- 
habilitation process would indicate that this concerted aim—voca- 
tional adjustment—is frequently obscured as a result of— 

* * * the lopsided interests of a dominant personality or agency. Achievement 
of such a plan, while beneficial, would not bring about the “critical employ- 
ability.” It is short of the necessary goals. 

B. Williams, consultant on the deaf and hard of hearing to the 
United States Government, appears to be in agreement with Hamil- 
ton in noting that a wrong emphasis in the rehabilitation process will 
have a deleterious impact on its ultimate benefits to handicapped in- 
dividuals. He stated, to a meeting of executives of schools for the deaf 
in 1950: 

You have observed the terrific overemphasis which the uninitiated profes- 


sional worker may place upon the communication problem of deaf people as 
an obstacle to occupational, social, or other adjustment commensurate with 


their inherent capacities. 

J. Wright, as director, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
held similar views on the place of vocational education in the entire 
scheme of the rehabilitation of handicapped children. He com- 
mented : 

Apparently vocational education is considered to be the sauce rather than the 
piece de resistance of the educational menu. If, in the education of the handi- 
sapped we could reverse the conception and make the vocational aptitudes and 
abilities of the individual child the core round which to build his general edu- 
cation, we should be following a natural and rational rather than an abstract, 
artificial method of educating him. 

Wright made the above statement at the international meeting of 
the educators of the deaf in 1933. At the same occasion, R. Pintner 
‘ame to the same conclusion regarding the need for emphasis on voca- 
tional factors in the education of the deaf. He bade the assembled 
delegates to study carefully the results of the previous 20 years of 
psychological testing. Referring to studies revealing the educational 
retardation of deaf students as opposed to others which indicated 
that in motor and mechanical abilities the deaf are equal to hearing 
students, he pointedly suggested curriculum revisions. Part of his 
statement reads: 

We should emphasize the assets of the deaf rather than their liabilities. 
These assets seem to be the mechanical and motor abilities of the deaf. Would 


it not then be wise to experiment with a curriculum which makes these abilities 
the central point around which all the rest would revolve? 
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Like Wright, Pintner believed that such an emphasis would result 
in a better motivation of the child. In concluding, he cited what he 
thought amiss in the educational program for the deaf: 

The deaf cannot speak; therefore, the chief effort is to make them speak. 
The deaf are poor in language; therefore, we must spend most of our time in 
training them in language. Such a procedure seems logical, but the difficulty 
is that our teaching lacks adequate motivation. 

In this connection, F. and G. Heiders’ stressing of the importance 
of the effects of failure experiences is to be seriously considered. 
Super would appear to favor the more realistic goals, that is—empha- 
sis on attainable needs. 

It is not a good thing to have a large number of people wanting things that 
neither their own abilities nor the environment around them will allow them 
to obtain. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Pintner, in making the statement which was probably disturbing to 
many of the language-oriented educators at the conference, had avail- 
able to him, in 1933, only the results of a study by Long on the motor 
abilities of deaf students, some preliminary findings by M. Stanton 
on mechanical abilities of deaf students, and J. Morsh’s description of 
a proposed study on the motor processes of the deaf. 

Long employed seven tests in his study: Spool packing, serial dis- 
crimination, pursuit rotor tapping, motility rotor, dynamometer, and 
the balance board. He tested 57 deaf boys, equating each with a 
hearing child of the same sex, age, and race. Long concluded on 
the basis of the research findings that there is no difference in motor 
ability between deaf and hearing children except for performance on 
the balance board test. Inferior performance of the deaf group 
on this test was explained by Long as being due to malfunctioning of 
the ogg pe ‘canals accompanying deafness in individual cases. 

When, 18 years later, in 1941, Pintner, in presenting his survey of 
the results of all types of testing of the deaf, made the same pro- 
nouncement, that is, emphasis on motor and mechanical abilities in 
the educational process of the deaf, he could call on only the completed 
studies of Stanton, and Morsh, and a smaller study by Lyon. 

Stanton’s completed study, a comparison of the mechanical ability 
of the deaf child to that of the hearing child, and named by Pintner 
“the best study of the problem,” although he had only Lyon’s study 
to compare it with, consisted in matching each of 151 deaf children, 
aged 12 to 14 years and 11 months, to a hearing child of the same 
age, sex, nationality of the parents, and occupational level of the 
father and then comparing the performance of the two groups on 
battery A of the Minnesota mechanical ability test. She concluded 
from her findings that deaf boys are at least equal to hearing boys 
in mechanical ability. 

Morsh, a fellow in psychology of the National Research Council, 
completed his study in 1937. His findings, relevant to this discus- 
Sion, are: (1) Deaf subjects were superior to hearing subjects on the 

“steadiness tests,” (2) deaf and hearing boys ones no significant 
(lifference in same mance in “double- plate tapping,” (3) in the “speed 
of eye-mov ement test,” performance of deaf saa was inferior to 
that of hearing subjects. 
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Lyon used the Minnesota mechanical ability tests with 49 boys aged 
13 to 22. He found upon comparing scores with norms that 36 per- 
cent of the deaf students reached or exceeded the median of the 
hearing. 

H. Myklebust, whose study is the most recent, concluded in his con- 
sideration of the need for his study: 

Information relative to the mechanical ability of the hypocousic student is 
inadequate. Because hypacousic children are more unstable emotionally than 
the average hearing child, the necessity for det termining their aptitudes and 
for their receiving the required vocational training is intensiiied. 

His subjects, boys between the ages of 12 to 21, numbered 80. Tests 
J » DO} 

employed were the Stenquist mechanical aptitude test, Minnesota 

paper form board, series AA, Minnesota spatial relations test, short 

form, boards A and B, and the Minnesota assembly test, short form, 

setsland2. Inhissummary of his findings he states: 

The findings indicate that hypacousic boys are only slightly retarded in me- 
chanical ability as compared to normal hearing boys. Contrasted with the 
marked educational retardation, this is significant. 

He continues: 


Emphasis on vocational training would seem to assure that deaf boys woul 
be more able to compete adequately in later life. However the deaf are not 
specially endowed with mechanical ability as some educators have maintained. 
They present as wide a variation of mechanical ability as do the hearing. 

N. Springer, in a study designed to compare the intellectual status 
of a group of hearing children to that of a group of deaf children in 
which he employed ‘the Goodenough drawing-of-a-man test as his 
measure of intelligence, reports a finding which is relevant. On the 
basis of an analysis of the drawi ings of both groups, he states: 

There did not appear to be any difference in motor coordination between the 
groups. 

The question of the mental competence of the deaf is so far as it 
determines, or at least limits, the kinds of vocations they are able to 
enter and in which they can remain, is answered by H. Myklebust 
with— 

The deaf as a group have the normal range of intellectual capacity, and there- 


fore they have the full range of vocational choice as far as intelligence is 
concerned. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONALITY FUNCTIONING TO VOCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


It appears that Pintner considered the evidence relating to only 
one aspect of vocational adjustment in making his suggestion for 
curriculum revision. While it is important to establish that deaf stu- 
dents do not present deficiencies in aptitudes necessary for job success, 
for, as Super states— 

Weakness in an aptitude important to success in an occupation can be a con- 
tributory cause to vocational maladjustment— 
it is also essential to consider personality factors as being related to 


vocational adjustment. 
C. Bradford writes: 


Young deaf people who have developed wrong attitudes toward work, em- 
ployer, or life in general, cause more unemployment among their own kind than 
those lacking mechanical skill. 
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In considering shop programs at schools for the deaf, he finds a 
criticism in the failure of schools for the deaf to keep pace with chang- 
ing technology, scoring antiquated methods and equipment for school 
training. 

B. Williams would not be disturbed by failings of this order. He is 
concerned not with the specific skill-training functions of the shops, 
but rather with the transfer value of positive attitudes toward work 
which may be developed there. He stated: 

The proper function of the shops is development of the characteristics which 
are essential to success in any occupation that the individual may select when 
he is mature enough to decide intelligently. The basic characteristics for suc- 
cessful employment of any kind is a good attitude. It is not important that a 
student does not follow the trade for which he spent years in training. The 
important thing is that the student has developed positive personality attitudes 
which are basic to any type of employment. 

Williams has a substantial base of research findings and authorita- 
tive statement for his view. 

Myklebust considers the vocational results of life-long negative 
interpersonal experiences. He states that the finding that - very com- 
petent deaf people do mediocre work is the result of a lack of moti- 
vation. The frequent experiencing of failure in childhood and 
throughout the adulthood resulting g in feelings of indifference is 
offered in explanation. He adds to this: 


Obviously, attitudes and insight are important to everyone but they are im- 
portant to the deaf because the deaf must compensate for their inability to hear. 


J. McClure, in a consideration of the deaf students who continue 


their academic studies in hopes of entering the professional occupa- 
tions, writes that personality factors are crucial to adjustment, too, 
for the 1 percent of the deaf youth of college age enrolled in college 
at present. 

There is disagreement on how the deaf adult does actually adjust 
in industry. One report states: 


The actual record of the deaf in industry is a credit first to the deaf themselves 
and, second, to the educators who have been responsible for this training. The 
deaf as a group are reliable, dependable, efficient, and able workers. 


A. Seal reports contrary findings: 


Because of a combination of many problems, many of the deaf have left a 
record of instability and carelessness. 

He sees a need for the development of proper attitudes as a measure 
to prevent maladjustments. 

That the educators of the deaf are aware of the relationship between 
personal adjustment and the vocational success of the deaf adult is 
testified to by a statement voiced by the chairman of the resolutions 
committee of vocational teachers, R. Wartenberg, at the meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

Whereas much of the success of the adult deaf in the world of work is de 
pendent upon their ability to associate pleasantly with their fellow workers, 
and whereas desirable temperament, attitudes, and traits are most easily formed 
during their school years: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That a major teaching objective be that of helping each student to 
develop good character and personality, to acquire social skills and the ability 


to make friends, and to correct habits that adversely affect them in their rela- 
tionships with others. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP MAY BE RECIPROCAL 


The research findings and statements presented above point to the 
proposition that negative ways of relating in interpersonal relation- 
ships and improper life attitudes are disrupting to vocational adjust- 
ment. However, evidence is available to indicate that there is a recip- 
rocal relationship between vocational adjustment and personal adjust- 
ment. If we find that individuals who are adjusted to their jobs also 
appear to be adjusted in community living, then we must also consider 
the possibility that successful work experiences have resulted in an 
improved level of personal adjustment which extends beyond the 
immediate job situation to other aspects of community living. 

In support of this view of the reciprocal relationship is Super’s 
statement: 

Repeated experiences of success tend to result in self-confidence and domi 
nance, repeated experiences of being liked and respected result in emotional 
security, and repeated satisfying experiences in making decisions result in inde 
pendence. 

Hamilton writes of the expressive value of job success : 

In general terms, vocational adjustment is that manner of employment which 
most nearly implements one’s values of like and psychological need. 

Williams sees in vocational adjustment a method of improving the 
functioning of the individual: 

Rehabilitation is concerned with the preparing of the individual to function at 
his proper level in a job that is compatible with his physical and mental capaci- 
ties. Is there a better route to independence and self-reliance? 

Psychotherapeutic aspects of vocational adjustment are pointed out 
by Hamilton: 

No one is of lower employability than the disabled person who must compete 
in the unskilled labor market. Frequently an increase in skill not only improves 


employability but it is also an indirect attack on a personality problem. Employ- 
ment and economic self-respect are good psychotherapy. 


The specific benefits of the “tryout” or “vestibule” experience is dis- 
cussed by Hamilton: 


The tryout or vestibule experience is good psychotherapy in some instances, 
aiding with such problems as apathy, hostility, and inertia. Counseling and 
understanding in other than vocational problems of the client are improved 
under the conditions of mental hygiene made possible by purposeful activity. 
Sometimes the tryout is the only means of obtaining this activity. 

The relationship between adjustment and vocational achievement 
is further complicated by considerations such as Super’s discussion of 
the relationship between level of skill and adjustment. 

The most able people in an occupation may find adjustment in their work more 
difficult because of unsatisfactory outlets. The less able are likely to have 
adjustment problems resulting from strain in keeping up with their associates. 

C. Bradford, sensitive to the nuances of residential school living, 
brings to our attention the possibility of the effect of prestige factors 
on vocational adjustment : 

Placement in certain of the shops, for example—the printshop—is more highly 
regarded than placement in others, such as shoe repairing. Thus, because the 
more intelligent boys are usually placed in the printshop, every small boy’s 


ambition is to go there. The boys in the other shop classes are more or less 
scorned. 
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In concluding this section on the effect of positive shop experiences 
on community adjustment through an improved personal adjustment, 
G. Lavos’ statement is most appropriate: 


Contributing citizens cannot be had when their vocational adjustment is 
really a maladjustment—or even nonexistent. 


CONSIDERATIONS 


It must be considered that should it be found that the well adjusted 
group obtains better shop grades (which is used here as an index of 
success) than the maladjusted group, one may not immediately come 
to a conclusion regarding the direction of the relationship. The rela- 
tionship may be that, as in the world of work, personal adjustment and 
healthy life attitudes make for a successful school shop adjustment, 
and that maladjustment in attitude and relationships may be dis- 
ruptive of satisfactory job relationships, which appear to be important 
for job success, low grades resulting. 

The relationship i is of concern because of the possibility that suecess 
in the school shop because it is a success experience, simply, or because 
it reassures the student that he has the basic essentials for vocational 
adjustment after leaving school, can result in a better level of adjust- 
ment. 

This experiment is designed to determine if there is a relationship 
between personal adjustment and vocational achievement at residen- 
tial schools for the deaf. If it is found that there is a relationship, 
further study is needed to determine its direction in individual cases 
and then to manipulate the situation and/or to work directly with 
the individual in order to improve the condition of the relationship. 

Studies relating to the vocational adjustment of deaf adults were 
not found. Nor is there available any study which is concerned with 
the possibility of a relationship between personal adjustment and the 
vocational achievement of deaf students. 


VOCATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


A description of the course of study, and a statement of the objec- 
tives of the vocational department at the New York School for the 
Deaf is in order: 


Vocational training in the New York School for the Deaf has for its principal 
objective, employment. All courses are planned to include the knowledge and 
skills essential to entrance into the trade. 

The projects and work given to the students to enable them to acquire these 
skills are of such a practical nature as to provide adequate training and develop 
proficiency in the trade with a maximum efficiency. 

Three types of courses are provided for all students. These are: vocational, 
prevocational, and related technical subjects. Prevocational training is that 
which precedes vocational training. It aims to provide the boy with sufficient 
knowledge of a number of trades to enable him to select a trade from those 
offered by the school. This training may be termed exploratory or try-out 
training, because it aims to explore the boy’s aptitudes and preferences and 
gives him a chance to try out a number of trades under regular shop conditions. 

Vocational training aims to train the boy to the point of employability in a 
trade or trades. Employment is the real objective. 

Related technical instruction is given to all boys, and all boys are required 
to study these subjects. The object of these courses is to augment the instruc- 
tion given in the shop and to provide the student with technical knowledge con- 
nected with his trade and required of tradesmen. 
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PROCEDURE 


From the cumulative shop Sen sheets were taken the grades of 
the members of the adjusted and maladjusted groups on three factors 
of vocational performance, which were designated by the vocational 
principal as reflecting the most important areas of vocational func- 
tioning. These factors, and their definitions, as offered by the voca- 
tional principal, follow: 

Conduct: Actual behavior in the shops and vocational class- 
rooms. 

Attitude: Reaction to the entire learning situation, including 
program objectives. 

General skill: An evaluation of the quantity and quality of the 
work done. 

The grades are given at 6-month intervals by all the shop 
teachers with whom the student comes into contact in a learning 
experience. Four such grades were required of each student for 
his inclusion in this study. 

The letter grades were translated into numerical equivalents on 
the basis of a scale of 10 units, as suggested by the vocational prin- 
cipal. A grade of A was equated to 10 points ; B, to 8 points; C, 
to 5 points; D, to 2 points; and F, to 0 point. 

These numerical equivalents were averaged, and the mean re- 
sulting was considered as the index of each subject’s vocational 
achievement. 

FINDING 


It was found (at the 5 percent level of confidence) that the boys 
in the well-adjusted group obtained better shop grades than those 
in the maladjusted group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this finding, it is suggested that deaf students at 
residential schools receive instruction in shop skills and the oppor- 
tunity to develop healthy attitudes toward the work situation, since 
it appears that creative and satisfying shop experiences can con- 
tribute to the adjustment of these students. Further, that suitable 
shop placement be as thoroughly considered as is academic class 
placement, since failure in shop experiences may, in some cases, be 
as detrimental to adjustment as is academic failure. 


CONNECTICUT’S SPEECH AND HEARING PROGRAM 


(Dr. GERALDINE GARRISON, consultant, speech and hearing services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education) 


Education has never received the attention and consideration that 
it is receiving in this year of 1955, and parents and laymen as well 
as educators are interested in providing children the best educational 
programs possible. When attention is focused on institutions or agen- 
cies operating on a nationwide basis, questions are bound to arise 
and criticisms will follow and this is true of education at the present 
time. Parents and laymen alike are asking such questions as: What 
do the schools teach, are the methods used the most effective ones, do 
parents and taxpayers receive adequate returns on their dollars spent 
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on education, are the needs of ad/ children being met? These are ques- 
tions that must be given serious consideration by administrators and 
teachers in schools for the deaf as well as by administrators and 
teachers in public schools. If educators of the deaf are to meet the 
challenge they face today thought must be given to providing the kind 
of educational program that will enable each child, according to his 
talents, to develop into a well-adjusted adult capable of taking his 
place successfully in his own hearing and speaking community. Such 
an educational program will include certain curricular services as an 
intergral part of the total curriculum. 

One curricular service needing more emphasis is that which provides 
closer coperation and more intensive work with parents. It is true 
that many teachers of the deaf do work closely with parents but there 
are, however, a great many parents that need to gain a much better 
understanding of their deaf child’s social, emotional, physical and 
intellectual needs. Many parents, also need help in developing insight 
into how they as parents can best assist teachers in meeting the needs 
of their deaf child. There are parents of adolescents who dread to 
see the last day of the school for the deaf come because it means that 
the child will come home for the summer. ‘These parents do not un- 
derstand their deaf adolescent; they find it difficult to cope with him, 
to discipline him and to help him fit into family life. These same par- 
ents often say that their child wants to be on the go most of the time; 
he wants to go to the movies 3 or 4 times a week or he wants to go down- 
town and wander through the streets or he wants to associate with 
questionable youths. When parents do not concur with the child’s 
demands, the child may throw a temper tantrum. Then, parents of 
some deaf children find it difficult to draw the child into the activities 
of the home and to get-him to assume his responsibilities for chores 
and duties. Certainly teachers of the deaf have an obligation to help 
parents gain insight into social and emotional needs of their deaf child 
and thus develop adequate family relationships. 

A number of parents need assistance in understanding the educa- 
tional needs of their deaf child. There seems to be a growing demand 
on the part of parents of young deaf children for the child to be ad- 
mitted to the public schools regardless of what the public school has 
to offer deaf children. It is natural for parents to want to keep the 
young child, especially the young handicapped child, in the home. 
Then, persons in child growth and development say that gains made 
in emotional stability and security by the young child’s being a mem- 
ber of the family group are difficult to duplicate in other situations. 
The solution to this problem is not as simple as might seem at first 
thought and the question that must be uppermost in the minds of 
parents and educators is—how can the needs of the young deaf child 
best be met? If teachers of the deaf are to play their part in meet- 
ing the needs of young deaf children, they must take the initiative and 
do two things. First, parents must be helped to understand what 
constitutes a good, well-rounded educational program for young deaf 
children and in the second place, modern nursery schools must be estab- 
lished for deaf children. 

The facilities in the nursery school for deaf children must be those 
found in up-to-date nursery schools for hearing children but supple- 
mented by many experiences throughout the day that enable the deaf 
child to hear speech and the common sounds in his environment. The 
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young deaf child also must be provided informal experiences in speech 
development and lip reading until the time he is sbi to benefit from 
more formal work in speech development, lip reading and use of 
amplified sound. And it goes without saying, that teachers in nursery 
schools for deaf children must work very closely with the parents of 
children attending the nursery school. 

There are two procedures that might be utilized in working more 
closely with parents of deaf children. First, an itinerant worker, 
preferably a social worker, who understands deaf children and the 
many problems involved in their education and who knows intimately 
the children he represents would make routine visits with the parents 
in their homes. Through these visits parents would be helped to gain 
a better understanding of their child’s social, emotional, physical and 
educational needs and how they—the parents—could help in meeting 
those needs. The second plan for working closely with parents would 
provide more workshops and institutes for parents. These workshops 
and institutes conducted at the school for the deaf or on a regional 
basis would bring together parents of children of similar age groups 
for a day or 2 days or a week depending on many factors involved. In 
conducting the workshops and institutes every effort should be made to 
draw upon the resources of the community and state thus utilizing the 
skills and competencies of such specialized medical and educational 
personnel as the pediatrician, child psychiatrist, social worker, 
ey ae specialists in elementary and secondary education, 

leader, in recreation, audiologist, speech and hearing therapist, to men- 
tian a few. 

When parents sit down together and discuss their common prob- 
lems under expert leadership and guidance, they will have an oppor- 
tunity to gain an understanding of their deaf child’s needs and how 
best to provide for those needs. Teachers of deaf children will bene- 
fit immeasurably by the information gained from allied disciplines 
through participation in such workshops and institutes. 

Parents need to be given more voice in the formation of school 
policies. It should be remembered that parents play a very impor- 
tant part in building good public relations—or in creating wrong im- 
pressions of the school’s work with deaf children. In ‘all areas of 
education that old saying about a “satisfied customer” needs to be re- 
called more often. 

A second service that should be part of the curriculum of every 
school for the deaf is the thorough diagnostic study made of each 
child upon entrance to the school and from time to time as the need is 
indicated. A hearing impairment seldom, if ever, is clear cut and 
there are interwoven and contributing factors that make it necessary 
for the child or youth to be seen as an individual with social, emotional, 
physical, and intellectual needs peculiar to him. Thus, it is necessary 
for a number of persons with specialized information and skills to 
cooperate in making the diagnostic study. The otologist, the leader of 
the team, makes the otological examination determining the nature 
and extent of the hearing impairment and whether medical treatment 
should follow. Often the hearing tests are given by the otologist but 
in some situations the tests are given by an “audiologist. Regardless 
of who gives the hearing tests, the person should be qualified by train- 
ing and experience to use approved instruments and procedures in 
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giving pure tone, speech reception and bone conduction tests and he 
should be able to supplement test results with information gained from 
observation of the child and data supplied by the parents. A qualified 
speech therapist makes the evaluation of the child’s speech and voice. 
The pediatrician determines the status of the health and well-being 
of the child. The psychologist, with broad preparation and experi- 
ence in the education of the deaf as well as adequate preparation in 
psychological testing gives the appropriate psychological, personality, 
achievement or other necessary test. The ophthalmologist examines 
the child’s eyes. The social worker secures pertinent information 
from the parents. When the social worker or other members of the 
team see indications of the child’s being emotionally disturbed, a child 
psychiatrist is asked to see the child; thus the psychiatrist contributes 
his information to the diagnostic study. From time to time other per- 
sons participating in the “di wgnostic study are the family physician, 
public health nurse and social worker from a social agency among 
others. When the examinations are completed the persons partici- 
pating in the diagnostic study sit down with the appropriate school 
personnel—classroom te: acher, principal, elementary or secondary 

supervisor, housemother and others responsible for the welfare of the 
child—to pool their findings. This team of experts on the basis of 
their professional judgments make a diagnosis and then make recom- 
mendations for the child’s educational program and other medical and 
psychiatric services if thought necessary for either the child or his 
parents. It is true that few “schools for the deaf will have all of these 
specialists on their staff but through resources either in the local com- 
munity or in the State these specialists will be available and their 
services should be utilized. Furthermore, through the use of com- 
munity and State resources, the school for the deaf has an excellent 
avenue for building good public relations. 

A third curricular service that is an absolute must in every school 
for the deaf is speech and hearing therapy. All deat children and 
deaf adults must live and work in their own local hearing and speak- 
ing communities. Therefore, the school for the deaf has a moral 7 
gation to provide the instruction in speech and hearing therapy tha 
will enable each child to develop the best speech and voice of whic h 
he is capable so that he will be able to communicate with hearing 
persons. This means that every child—nursery school through gr: ade 
12—must be provided intensive daily instruction in speech ‘develop- 
ment and correction, auditory training, the use of amplified sound, 
voice improvement, lip reading—speech reading—and language de- 
velopment. This instruction, of necessity, must ‘be given by | a te: acher 
whose major preparation has been in speech development and correc- 
tion and language development. The speech lessons are given indi- 
vidually or in small groups of two to four children outside the regular 
classroom and up-to-date instruments for amplifying sound are used 
both in the speech room and in the classroom. The speech teacher 
works closely with the classroom teacher helping him to utilize every 
opportunity for aiding the child to put into practice the skills he has 
learned in speech and hear ing therapy. Likewise, other school person- 
nel, housemothers, recreational leaders and other persons working 
with the deaf children are given assistance in helping the children to 
use their speech skills.  [ Tnless intensive speech and hearing therapy 
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is provided all children, parents and laymen have the right to ques- 
tion the methods used and the expenditure of funds in the education 
of deaf children. 

Perhaps deaf children even more than hearing children need help 
in learning to play and work together; so the fourth curricular service 
that should be given more attention is the well-rounded recreational 
program under the direction of a person whose major preparation has 
been in recreation and leisure-time activities. It is true that a num- 
ber of schools for the deaf do have excellent recreation and leisure- 
time programs in operation but all schools need to reevaluate their 
offerings from time to time. In residential schools especially there 
is great need for many and varied opportunities for deaf and hearing 
children and youth to learn to work and play together. In the recrea- 
tional program as well as in the instructional program activities should 
be shared by deaf and hearing children. The offerings of the Y. M. 
and Y. W. should be explored as such activities as swimming and other 
sports, arts and crafts, hobbies, discussion groups, dancing and par- 
ties enable deaf children to play and work with their hearing peers. 
Youth organizations and clubs conducted at the different churches 
also enable deaf and hearing youth to share mutual interests. Both 
deaf and hearing children benefit from such associations through in- 
creased understanding and appreciation of the contributions each has 
to make to the life of his community. 

Every deaf child should be aided to develop at least one hobby and 
each child should be helped to participate in many leisure-time activi- 
ties. It is important that each child has worthwhile interests that 
keep him busy after school hours. Teachers have valuable contribu- 
tions to make to the recreation program and they should be encouraged 
to sponsor clubs in photography, arts and crafts, literature and poetry, 
creative dramatics, puppetry, nature study, horticulture, astronomy, 
poultry, home economics for both boys and girls, card games, dancing 
and sleight-of-hand tricks and magic. When children and youth are 
interested in hobbies and worthwhile projects, they have little interest 
in or time for so-called questionable activities. 

Another very important curricular service is the provision of 
occupational orientation for deaf youth at the junior and senior high 
school levels. Each youth should be given many opportunities to 
secure information on vocations, occupations, trades, crafts and pro- 
fessions that are open to deaf persons. Through cooperation with 
local and State resources the deaf youth, under close supervision, can 
be permitted to observe and perhaps to participate in to a limited 
degree some of the trades, industries and professions open to him; 
thus he is better prepared to choose the means of livelihood suited 
to his talents and personal characteristics. Schools for the deaf have 
an increasing obligation to provide their students realistic occupa- 
tional information and job experiences. 

The sixth and last See curricular service that should be pro- 
vided in the school for the deaf is research which because of time 
limitations can only be mentioned at this time. Although there are 
extensive research studies being conducted in a few schools for the 
deaf, much more information is needed concerning methods of teach- 
ing speech, when deaf children should be taught to read, how deaf 
children learn, procedures for teaching deaf slow-learning children; 
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while the whole area of the education of deaf-blind needs to be ex- 
plored. No doubt many of the long-awaited answers will come from 
research and experimentation and the results of the research program 
will justify the expenditure of additional funds for the employment 
of a person trained in methods and techniques of research. 

In summary, when schools for the deaf provide (1) more intensive 
work with parents, (2) routine thorough diagnostic studies of all 
children, (8) intensive daily speech and hearing therapy, (4) well- 
rounded recreational activiti es, (5) extensive occupational orientation 
and (6) research in education of the deaf, fewer parents and laymen 
will ask such questions as: What do the schools for the deaf teach, are 
the most effective methods used, are taxpayers and parents receiving 
adequate returns on the dollars spent on education of deaf children 
and are the needs of al/ deaf children being met ? 


SECTION MEETINGS, TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1955 
SECTION ON READING 


Section leader: Miss Margaret H. Gruver, assistant principal, Rhode Island 
School, Providence. 

Introductory remarks: Miss Margaret H. Gruver. 

Paper: Six Points of Weakness as Discovered Through Gallaudet Entrance 
Examinations, Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, vice president, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Discussants: Techniques suggested for overcoming weaknesses indicated in 
points 3 and 4 of Dr. Fusfeld’s paper entitled “Six Points of Reading Weaknesses 
as Found in Gallaudet Entrance Examinations,” Miss Frances I. Phillips, teacher, 
Bruce Street School for the Deaf, Newark, N. Y. 

Reading Weaknesses of the Deaf, Mrs. Erma D. Brown, teacher, New York 
School, White Plains. 

Lecture and demonstration: Tachistoscope Techniques, Ames Curchin, Roch- 
ester School, New York. : 

Demonstration in reading: Mrs. Lucy Bouteiller, American School, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Classmate Edition, Third Reader, First Level, Lyons and Carnahan 
Series. 

Paper: False Play of Imagination in Relation to Reading and Verb Tenses, 
Pronouns, and Their Antecedents, Miss Agnes A. Stokoe, principal, Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 


Inrropucrory REMARKS 
(Miss Marcaret H. GRUVER, assistant principal, Rhode Island School, Providence) 


Rudolf Flesch has turned the problem “Why Johnny Can’s Read” 
into a popular debate. Charges against the word method and counter- 
charges condemning phonetics ‘s are being printed in newspapers and 
magazines, and air ed at PTA meetings. 

If experts working with nor mal children publish contradictory 
recommendations about the intricacies of eye span, phonetics, con- 
trolled vocabulary, and reading readiness, it is understandable that 
our teachers are desperately confused by the even more complex prob- 
lems presented in the teaching of reading to the deaf. 

Visitors to a school for the deaf frequently remark that it must be a 
great relaxation to the deaf to be able to read. Most of us find our- 
selves flounderi ing when we attempt to explain to the layman that deaf 
children are often poor readers. For, let’s be honest, it is a rare deaf 
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child who likes to read, who chooses reading as a recreation, and who 
would be unhappy if he didn’t have a book to read. 

We can hope that our colleagues who teach normal children will 
help those of us who teach the deaf, by settling some of their contro- 

versies about the teaching of reading. U nderstanding the learning 
processes of the normally hearing child should help us. Meanwhile 
our profession must strive to establish, with equal scientific detach- 
ment, how a deaf child can best learn to read, and what ways our 
methods should parallel or differ from those used to teach the normal 
child. One important difference between the deaf and the hearing is 
axiomatic to all teachers of the deaf: meagerness of vocabulary. Yet 
vocabulary is passed over as a casual aside by Dr. Flesch in his con- 
troversial book, Why Johnny Can’t Read: 

Suppose a child tried to read the sentence, “I saw a kangaroo.” Suppose he has 
never seen the word kangaroo before. 

If he has been trained in phonics, he simply “sounds out” the k, the a, the ng, 
the a, the r, and the oo, and reads “kangaroo” as easy as pie. (“Ah, Kangaroo,” 
he says. Of course he has known the meaning of the word for years.)* 

Teachers of the deaf, as we so well know, cannot blithefully assume 
that “Of course he has known the meaning of the word for years.” 

We cannot solve today all the problems of teaching reading to the 
deaf, but let us take one step forward by looking at points where we 
have failed, and hearing how several of our fellow-teachers have at- 
tempted to overcome these difficulties. 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, vice president of Gallaudet College, will an- 
alyze for us the chief points of reading weakness as shown in the en- 

trance examinations at Gallaudet. Dr. Fusfeld has known intimately 
hundreds of deaf students who have come to Gallaudet from numerous 
schools throughout the country. The problems which he will outline 
tor us should be representative of those encountered by us all. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to present to you, Dr. Irving S. Fus- 
feld. 


SIX POINTS OF READING WEAKNESSES AS DISCOVERED THROUGH 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


. Irvine 8S. FUSFELD, vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


The fundamental objective of the reading function should be to 
obtain the sense or meaning of the text. ¢ ‘onditions which thwart that 
objective may be regarded as flaws M® the reading function, and it is 
the duty of the te: icher to search out those conditions. 

No doubt every teacher of the deaf has noted in her pupils a hesitant 
reading power, certain that that inadequacy is a retarding influence 
in general school progress. The overwhelming consensus is that she 
is ight. The condition remains one of the most compelling of all the 
problems that confront us. 

The individual teacher works with only one small group at a time. 
It is only after the cumulative experience of a number of years at least 
that the realization comes to her that weakness in reading is one more 
of the handicaps the deaf child must carry. This observation is con- 
firmed by the evidence we have at hand when the deaf child has com- 


1 Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read, condensed version, Evening Bulletin, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 8, 1955, p. 45. 
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pleted his school course, ready to go out into the world. The evidence 
here referred to is contained in the results of the entrance examinations 
for admission to the preparatory class of Gallaudet College. Each 
year some 150 graduates of schools for the deaf apply in ‘this w ay. 
The examinations employed give us a fairly close cross-section view 
of the work such schools are doing. From them we learn that actual 
reading level as determined by standardized achievement tests reaches 
approximately the eighth grade, a full year below the general school 
achievement of the same group, and that in word understanding the 
results are much more meager. The difference is further reflected in 
at least a full year’s test difference as between arithmetic computation 
and arithmetic reasoning, in the latter instance the examination being 
dependent upon verbal skill via the re: ading channel. Such was the 
pattern for 2 successive years of testing, a ‘result which indicates an 
immediate handicap as preparation for the dise ‘iplines of college study. 
If this is the case with pupils who are being made ready for college, 
we can only conclude the deficiency in reading power must be a serious 
concern with those children not having the benefit of this special 
preparation and many of whom do not remain to complete even the 
work of the school for the deaf. 

Two years ago an intensive study was made of two groups of ap- 
plicants for admission to Gallaudet College who took the entrance 

examinations, namely those who were successful in gaining admission, 
and those who were not. A comparison of the entrance examination 
results showed the sharpest difference between the 2 groups to lie in 
the test in study skills, in which 3 full grade years separated them, the 
obvious inference being that proficiency in knowledge of how to 
study had something to do with being admitted to “college. The 
significance of these results cannot be lost upon us when we realize 
that skill in study is essentially a concentrated expression of reading 
power. 

The evidence from the achievement tests can be supplemented by 
another phase of the entrance examinations referred to. The sepa- 
rate test in English composition is in part a test in reading. For in- 
stance, it may ‘offer as one of the questions a series of selected para- 
graphs which the candidates are to explain in their own way. Wholly 
apart from the opportunity this affords to probe the writing skill of 
those taking the examination, it enables us by a process of internal 
analysis, to gain some insight into how they applied reading ability. 
A careful study of this kind yields most interesting data. It is indeed 
revealing to pick up a paper and thrust through it the searchlight 
of such questions as: How well was the main theme grasped? What 
stumbling blocks to understanding were there? What were the spe- 
cific types of reading weakness? ‘The answers should be of first-level 
concern to teachers. 

To acquire the data for this report, the following procedure was 
employed. Each examination paper was carefully pondered against 
the background of the questions just suggested, that is, analyzed as 
they reflect the reading process, and a record kept of the weaknesses 
manifested. 

A number of deficiencies seemed to stand out, some more or less 
starkly. For the purpose of this discussion a number of them, six, 
will be singled ~~ nom special consideration. 


T2798—56 
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1. Failure to grasp the central theme.—A paragraph is a language 
unit developing a central thought. A “miss” was registered when 
after reading it the pupil failed mentally to extract the main idea. 
This was a common failing. The response often indicated the words 
as read were understood separately, but the major theme or meaning 
of their total structural pattern was not. In some instances the 
theme was not only missed completely, but was construed incorrectly, 
that is, interpreted as something else, something which could not 
reasonably be said to follow from what was read. 

It would be of value to have the advice of experienced teachers on 
what to do about this. Obviously this part of the reading trait is 
the core of the reading experience. For college study, there is no 
need to emphasize, it is of essential importance. In the same way 
it should be one of the significant links by which the deaf child even- 
tually maintains satisfactory contact with his environment, for out 
of necessity he will have to depend to an extra degree upon what he 
reads, whether it be in print, in written form, in manual language or 
on the lips of the speaker. 

Perhaps a direct and elementary attack will help. Paragraph by 
paragraph could well be taken up, in each case threshing it out with 
the class, by skilled questioning in the old-fashioned recitation man- 
ner, in identifying the idea around which the paragraph is built. 
From this the teacher could well lead to practice in silent, or self, 
recitation for the same purpose. Deaf children need help in learning 
how to search this out.1. This kind of practice should be followed 
up with the same procedure in reverse, that is, to present a précis or 
one-sentence thought around which the pupil can accumulate develop- 
ing and related material, thus constructing his own central-cored and 
meaningful paragraph. By this two-way process it may be possible 
to stimulate a readiness to seek for the central meaning in what is 
read. : 

We wish here to stress this matter of “readiness.” It should require 
little argument to convince the educator that if one is keyed up to 
look for the central idea he is more likely to find it. That is what 
we mean by a state of readiness. Deaf children should be taught they 
cannot confine their reading to a rotelike movement upon the indi- 
vidual words or upon the single sentences; they should be taught they 
must actively and consciously ferret out the core thought wrapped 
up in those same words and sentences. 

Let us remember deaf children have spent a long time in school 
on the practice of the daily journal. Often this means a class exercise 
by which different pupils, perhaps all of them in the class, contribute 
their several sentences to the single daily narrative of what has hap- 
pened to them. The result may be an ensemble or collection of sepa- 
= experiences bearing only lightly, if at all, upon one central 
theme. 

2. Failure to understand abstract or subtle meanings.—If what we 
read were couched in hard and factual form limited only to uncom- 


1“Encourage children to be alert to words whose meanings may not be clear. Studies 
show that children are not very good judges of which words need clarification so teachers 
must help here, but children should accept increasing responsibility ; they should demand 
meaning from the materials they read. Encourage children to bring to the attention of 
the group sentences with unfamiliar concepts so that together they may suggest possible 
meanings or shades of meaning.” From Reading in_ the Elementary School, 48th Year- 
book, part II, p. 177, National Society for the Study of Education. 
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promisingly literal meaning, there would be less cause to bewail the 
difficulty we have in teaching deaf children to read more efficiently. 
But language, certainly in its social usages, has a way of gathering 
unto itself more than literal meaning. Not only do words acquire a 
multitude of shades of meaning, but in combination festoon into a 
great variety of hidden, subtle expression. The idiom is a favorite tool 
in this language pastime, revealed in wit, humor, the sharp turn of 
phrase, repartee, providing the spice of language, a fare which may 
leave with deaf children only language indigestion. 

Let us look for a moment at this selection: 

This is the story told about a certain physician in Edinburgh. In his last 
illness he called the members of his family to his bedside and solemnly asked 
that they do one thing for him. When he was to be buried, he told them, he 
wanted a nameplate on his coffin so it would be known who he was. The widow 
to be, comforting him, assured him his request would be granted. Shortly after 
the good man passed away. 

The day of the funeral arrived. Those who came by noted that the bright 
brass shingle which had hung over the doctor’s door so many years was now 
gone. And those who stood by the open grave as the casket was slowly lowered 
\nto place read: 


Dovetas LEIGH MAcNEAGLE, Physician and Surgeon 


Office Hours 9 to 6 
Other Hours by Appointment 


Not one of the examination papers which were read offered even 
a suggestion of the underlying subtlety in the narrative, and very 
few saw much hint of the humorous. In one case the response carried 
as far as this comment, “I think he did not have to have office hours 
on the nameplate as it was not worth it for the people to know.” 
This, of course, was a purely literal interpretation. It may be a 
reflection of the concreteness of thinking to which deaf children are 
said to be prone. Be that as it may, it does indicate that refinement in 
language expression, the ingeniously contrived twist which a string 
of words may make, tends to elude notice by deaf children. 

It may be productive to put our collective heads together on this 
problem. Perhaps we could with profit reexamine our classroom 
procedures to determine how we may lay increased stress on develop- 
ing sensitivity to idiomatic expression, to humor, to underlying mean- 
ing. Sources of rich practice material are available, in such publica- 
tions as the Reader’s Digest, for instance, with their special sections 
of pithy anecdotal material—good practice in grasping the subtle 
meaning. 

3. Tendency to be excessively literal—Study of the examination 
papers indicated a marked tendency to too close a word-for-word 
interpretation in reading. It is easy to see how, in coping with a 
selection of poetry, for example, which often has a metaphoric cast 
to it, this staccatic manner of reading is apt to produce a garbled 
chain of ideas in the reader’s mind. By far most of the examination 
answers were content with a factual rendition of the story, reproduc- 
ing as faithfully as possible the incidents reported in the original 
piece. This was clearly noted in the fidelity with which the indi- 
vidual words, or their equivalent meanings, were put together. The 
result usually was a more or less rigid, if not fragmentized-like report. 
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The reading in this case lacked the free-flowing, meaningful richness 
that ordinarily provides what may be called the pleasurable tone of 
the reading experience. Deaf children are retarded in attaining this 
pleasurable feeling—one may almost add they seldom attain that easy 
“feel” for reading—because they have fastened themselves to a halt- 
ing, overliteral word method. 

This literalness may be demonstrated by a typical illustration. 
The examination asked for an interpretation of the following 
paragraph: 

When Duveen’s daughter was a very little girl, the family went to Dieppe 
for a holiday. Duveen took the child to the beach. She dipped her foot in 
the sea and found the water too cold, so she wouldn’t go in. Duveen collected 
some sticks and borrowed a teakettle, built a fire on the beach, heated some 


water until it steamed, and poured it into the sea. His daughter then went 
in without a whimper. 


One of those taking the examination replied : 


Duveen’s daughter could have loved to wade in the water but that happened 
to be a very cold water. So Duveen had to warm the water by boiling the 
water in the kettle and poured it into the sea. The little girl got in and the 
water was warm enough for her to wade. 

The remedy? This will call, for all the ingenuity at the command 
of the teacher. We can see no immediate palliative. Certainly 
vocabulary building should be processed by words in combination, 
particularly when they shape up as idiom. In this connection we 
would decry teaching that requires children to stockpile lists of single 
words, neatly lined up in their notebooks, with dictionary definitions 
faithfully written in alongside. This, to our way of thinking, is 
simply fixing a deleterious habit when the same children struggle with 
their reading. 

Just as pupils can be taught to reason out the answer to a problem 
in arithmetic, perhaps they can by a similar process be taught to rea- 
son through, in what they read, by the guide of so simple a criterion 
as, Does it make sense? Self-questioning of this kind compels the pu- 
pils to work the matter over mentally; it induces a healthy kind of 
inner inquisitiveness. Deaf children have been known to be wanting 
in what Binet termed autocriticism, a failing that may require con- 
centrated attention if halting, literal reading is to be overcome. 

4. Reading span too short.—A fairly pronounced weakness in the 
reading process was observed in the amount of detail that could be 
retained. We do not mean here the physical eye span, but rather 
that the intellectual reading span was too short. The evidence ap- 
peared to indicate many candidates for admission were not too pro- 
ficient in holding details in mind, especially if the reading matter 
was not brief, even if not inordinately long. By the time the end 
of a selection was reached, the items at the beginning had faded out. 
With respect to reading this had to do more with a mental rather than 
a sensory discipline. 

Of course a trait of this kind has a direct bearing on the success 
a pupil may have in extracting the underlying meaning of the selec- 
tion. A single detail standing by itself may play only a minor part 
in developing the central idea, but in the aggregate it helps complete 
that idea. It is a weakness when the words covering the details of 
a paragraph are observed in the reading process, but are not retained 
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mentally long enough to be of much help in sketching out the theme 
of the selection. This weakness can be especially severe when the 
reading material comprises long paragraphs. 

As partial remedy at least, one suggestion seems promising. Pre- 
liminary lessons could be devoted to exercises in which lists of ob- 
jects, lists of words, lists of phrases, and even lists of sentences, pref- 
erably more or less related to each other, are presented for practice 
in recall. A value here could be that of establishing the habit of ex- 
pectancy, that is, the pupils might learn they are eapected to hold for 
later recall what they see. This again is illustration of the theory 
that the learning process is essentially an active one. 

Graded practice could then follow, starting with brief paragraphs 
in which the details of action or description are singled out, for special 
note, and going on to longer and longer paragraphs. Here the aim 
is to increase the reading stretch, as more confident skill in holding 
details is acquired. 

5. False play of imagination—The tendency in this case was to 
interpolate items that did not actually appear in the matter read, 
the practice of injecting thoughts that were not present in the original 
selection. This could have been due to play of the imagination. 
Some teachers may hold this should®ot be completely discouraged, 
on the assumption deafness in children sharply circumscribes the 
sphere of their experience and hence the need to enlarge their powers 
of imagination, perhaps to excite the desire to expand upon their 
experience. 

With respect to the reading process, however, our first concern 
must be that these children acquire a direct and accurate contact 
with what they read. For deaf children reading will continue to 
remain their most important avenue for learning. When pupils read 
into a selection before them thoughts which do not correctly derive 
from it, they are thereby inviting confusion in thinking. With that 
kind of habit, reading becomes for them a negative, when it should 
be a positive, factor. 

6. Confusion over use of tenses and relationship between arte- 
cedent and pronoun.—F or the remaining item in our panel of weak- 
nesses in reading we come to a flaw related to language mechanics. 

Thirteen verbs were employed in the brief Duveen episode pre- 
viously quoted from one of the examination questions—wwas, went, 
took, dipped, found, wouldn’t go, collected, borrowed, built, heated, 
steamed, poured, went—every one in the direct past tense. There thus 
is no question about the time setting. Yet, typical in numerous in- 
stances, the replies showed an unstable mixture of past, present, and 
future, moving from one to the other and back again. Such mobile 
treatment of the tenses reflects uncertainty in the reader’s mind re- 
garding the action, that is, a faulty, confusing reading habit. Cer- 
tainly an elementary essential for reading skill is the power to place 
the story in its proper temporal setting, and equally certain is it that 
if this skill is not established the rest of the reading experience rests 
on an uncertain foundation. 

Another aspect of confusion in reading was noted in the relation- 
ship between pronoun and the mother word or antecedent. It would 
be in point to illustrate what is meant by this by showing how a 
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typical answer expressed it, recalling also that the original paragraph 
left no reasonable doubt as to the gender of the two main characters, 
Thus, as one reply had it: 

Duveen’s daughter was a little girl. She took her to the beach. She hated 
to swim (in) the water because it was very cold. She decided to collect the 
sticks and buil(d) a fire. The water in the teakettle was boiled and poured 
into the sea. She hope(d) that the water was warmer. So she could swim 
in the water. 

It should be noted that the thread which binds a paragraph together 
may be just this correct tie between a pronoun and its parent word. 

Summing it all up, we should not overlook the rather certain likeli- 
hood that reading weakness is a total complex, even if by analysis we 
may detect several separate flaws. In this report, for purposes of 
our panel, we have laid bare six separate difficulties. In this total 
complex we may be fairly sure that the component difficulties are inter- 
related, one reacting upon the other, and thus producing the total ail- 
ment. If the reader has fallen into the habit of perusing by a stop- 
at-each-word method, not only does his reading become halting, hesi- 
tant, but the concepts derived from that type of reading are apt to be 
overliteral, possibly discordant one with another. With the reading 
sequence thus overburdened, thgre is likely to be difficulty in retaining 
the details as they appear before the reader, thus weakening his grasp 
of the central theme. In the effort to recover the main idea the reader 
may resort to filling in with details that did not originally appear in 
the subject matter, which adds further to his confusion. Under the 
weight of such difficulties it is no wonder the deaf child finds it quite 
beyond him to grasp the abstract, or subtle meaning, and especially so 


if the passage read is either lengthy or of a poetic quality. 

With his reading effort so beclouded, we can readily understand 
why it is so difficult for deaf children to learn to read for pleasure 
and for intellectual profit. Indeed, the objectives of the entire school 
program rest in the balance. 
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TECHNIQUES SUGGESTED FOR OVERCOMING WEAKNESSES INDI- 
CATED IN POINTS 3 AND 4 OF DR. FUSFELD’S PAPER ENTITLED “SIX 
POINTS OF READING WEAKNESSES AS FOUND IN GALLAUDET 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS” 


(Miss Frances I. PHILLIPs, teacher, Bruce Street School for the Deaf, Newark, 
N. ¥.) 
Point 3. Tendency to be exclusively literal: That is too close a word 
for word interpretation 

Comment: Since any person can properly interpret written mate- 
rial only within the limits of his own knowledge, the deaf reader 
must have broad and varied experiences which are directly connected 
with reading on his own ability level. He can then be guided to look 
beyond f inst. impressions and to seek implications in the material he 

reads. Word study exercises of various types, such as discovering the 
influence of substituting synonyms and antonyms on the meaning of 
a selection, should be included in the program. 

Even at the earlier stages of instruction questions and discussions 
requiring broad interpr etations should be used. The child may be 
led to respond actively to reading by identifying himself with the 
author’s moods and with the situation described. Dramatization and 
other activities serve to aid in visualization and to broaden interpre- 
tation. 

It is generally accepted that reading must be developed in the 
total school program. The specific purposes for which this tool is to 
be used must be satisfied. Although varying skills may be required 
in different types of reading, interpretation depends on proper com- 
prehension. 

When the level of difficulty is too high it is often necessary for deaf 
children to interpret literally in order to make sense out of their 
reading. New vocabulary requirements should be held to reasonable 
proportions. For instance, sixth graders, whose reading ability is 
on third-grade level, should not be confronted daily with material 
requiring sixth-grade reading ability. The pupil should be able to 
read factual material presented to him in all subjects with complete 
comprehension. This requires adequate vocabulary preparation and 
a rich reading environment. 

Point 4. Reading span too short 

An smal ince of reading and reference materials of various types 
on the interest and reading level of the children is highly desirable 
in order to correct this fault. Instead of limiting the children to 
a single basic text, four, five, or six books of about the same difficulty 
should be provided. These should have high interest. 

The question is basically one of teaching the child to retain ideas 
in his mind. Such a purpose should be well established before he 
begins to read. He should be taught the techniques of recall, such 
as use of the simple outline forms and mental summarization. Later 
he should retell the stories in a number of ways, the sequence of events 
being stressed. 

The child should be ready to read all material with which he is 
presented. Properly directed initial discussions and the use of well- 
selected visual aids and experiences can be effectively used for this 
purpose. Group problem solving may often be established as a pur- 
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pose for reading. Comparative type reference work, even on a very 
simple level, helps the child to have a purpose for recalling the infor- 
mation he gains by reading. This data can be organized in chart or 
outline form, and will help him to see relationships and to build 
broader concepts. Better motivation for recall can thus be established. 

Group teaching is very important. When the teacher assumes that 
all of the children in her class will profit from reading the same 
books and will learn by the same instructional techniques some stu- 
dents will fall by the wayside. Differential small-group teaching 
usually helps. 


READING WEAKNESSES OF THE DEAF 
(Mrs. Erma D. Brown, teacher, New York School, White Plains) 


I have been asked to discuss remedies for two reading weaknesses: 


I. Failure to grasp central theme. 
II. Failure to grasp abstract and subtle meaning. 


Misinterpretation of written language is the basis for both the 
failures mentioned above. Before we can comprehend written lan- 
guage, we must learn the language that we are going to be expected 
to read with intelligence. Therefore, we shall have to assume that a 
good language background i is needed to make a good reader. Since we 
do have these problems of reading to contend with, we shall have to 
assume also that our methods of “teaching language are inadequate. 

There seems to be a tendency among teachers of the deaf to insist 
on a certain pattern of language to express certain ideas. Often flexi- 
bility of the English language is neither tolerated nor r encouraged. 
One teacher might insist on: “I am going home next Friday,” while 
another might insist on: “I will go home next Friday.” Either ex- 
ample should be excepted and both examples should be taught. If 
various ways of presenting an idea were taught, there would be more 
flexibility in a child’s language. Therefore, he would be more capable 
of understanding the flexibilities of language that he must read. If 
we are to insist that éach child construct all ideas in the same way, we 
are losing the chance to develop natural language, which is so neces- 
sary in the inter pretation of what is read. 

Perhaps, we spend too little time on original composition. It does 
seem incredible that we can expect a fluency of language both in usage 
and understanding if we do not encourage the creation and sharing 
of original compositions, short stories, personal experiences, etc. Too 
much restriction is often put on what a child will write about. A wide 
choice of subject matter from which to choose would make the task of 
original writing less tedious and more productive for the children. 
Fluency in writing would in turn produce a better compr ehension 
of what is read. 

In teaching reading, especially in the lower and middle grades, 
paragraphs should be broken down until the central theme is clear. 
Point out to whom or to what the pronouns refer. The importance 
of this was brought to my attention one day when we came across the 
sentence: “Dr. Jones vaccinated Jimmy when he was 6 months old.” 
I asked to whom the pronoun “he” referred. About half of the class 
thought the pronoun referred to Dr. Jones. When I pointed out how 
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ridiculous it was to assume that a person could be a doctor at the age 
of 6 months, they all agreed and understood readily to whom the 
pronoun “he” referred. 

The previous example points out another hindrance to reading. 
We do not seem to teach our students to apply what they know. 
Everyone in the class knew what a doctor was, and they knew that 
no one could be a doctor at the age of 6 months, yet half the class had 
not applied what it already knew. 

In vocabulary building, which I feel is sadly in need of nourish- 
ment, we could do much more in making it alive and interesting. The 
idea of copying a group of words and they copying the definitions 
from a dictionary is a boring, fruitless task, indeed. No actual 
thought is needed in going through this process. However, it can be 
done in ways that would require thought and knowledge that the 
child has previously acquired. Here is one suggestion. Put the 
words in one column. In a column opposite, put down the definitions, 
not as they are found in the dictionary, but definitions that correspond 
to those found in the dictionary. Make the lesson a matching situa- 
tion. I grant you this method will stimulate a lot of thought and 
interest on the part of the students. To avoid confusion and dis- 
couragement, take it a little easy at first until the class catches on. 
Then you will find your students tackling the task with interest and 
enthusi: ism. The deaf have a natural craving for vocabulary build- 
ing. Make it interesting and all will profit by it. An example of the 
suggestion made above would be the word ‘ ‘superior.” Webster gives 
the definition “higher in station, rank, or grade.” In making a match- 
ing vocabulary lesson, you could use a definition like : “ ranking above 
others.” In this w ay the student has to apply knowledge that he has 
previously learned. He already knows that the word “higher” means 

above.” 

Another way to stimulate vocabulary building is to introduce a 
project in making crossword puzzles. You could start out by making 
a puzzle with the class. After the idea is grasped it could be carried 
out as an individual project. Later, each student could gain more 
still by solving the puzzles of his classmates. 

I want to add a word here concerning idioms. <A part of any read- 
ing program should be devoted to the interpretation and understand- 
ing of idioms. These abstractions must be clearly understood before 
one can be expected to read with intelligence. 

In conclusion: I hope that I have been able to give a few sugges- 
tions here that might be of value in solving the ever-pressing problem 
of reading with understanding. 


FALSE PLAY OF IMAGINATION IN RELATION TO READING AND VERB 
TENSES, PRONOUNS AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS 


(Miss AenEs A. STOKOE, Principal, the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, Detroit, 
Mich.) 


May I let my imagination play—and let’s hope that it is not 
false—as to some of the reasons for weaknesses found in the reading 
skills of our deaf children, particularly regarding the false play of 
imagination. 

In my experience in attempting to develop good comprehension of 


the reading matter and not go too far astray, I have found that deaf 
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children, like normal children, but to a much greater degree than the 
normal, are attracted to pictures, and very often try to get the meaning 
by reading the picture. They may get by with this procedure if the 
picture corresponds with or illustrates the printed matter accompany- 
ing it, but sometimes it does not. Then they are in trouble, and their 
lack of comprehension shows up immediately! A careful check of this 
should be made. 

This picture reading may be avoided by guiding the children to get 
the thought or the meaning from the printed page. This thought-get- 
ting may be developed by asking the children questions. The ques- 
tions should be of a nature that will help the children really read for 
the thought. 

An example might be as follows: 

The reading matter assigned could be—“Little red hen went to the 
farm. She wanted to get something to eat for dinner. She went to 
the barn to look for something.” 

One question might suffice here, such as “Why did little red hen go 
to the barn?” rather than a series of questions which might encourage 
word-matching for the answer. 

Another check is to have the children retell the story in their own 
words, insisting that they keep to the idea expressed on the printed 
page. This recapitulating of the story usually has to be developed by 
asking good well-thought-out lead questions. 

After discussing the reading matter, a discussion of the picture and 
how it relates or doesn’t relate to the printed matter, helps to keep the 
children from going too far afield. Covering the pictures from time 
to time before the reading lesson begins, helps hold the children to the 
business at hand—namely, reading. 

I have found the Conversation Readers very helpful in this respect, 
as they do not have pictures. 

Another help in developing good “thought getting” is to have the 
children dramatize the story, guiding them so that they do not inject 
too many unrelated details and ultimately let their imagination go 
astray. 

Another help to keep the imagination from running wild is to teach 
them to read and follow directions. I have found the various work 
books which accompany most basic readers most helpful in this respect. 

When I think of verb tenses, pronouns and their antecedents, I im- 
mediately think of language, and I wonder if some of our readin 
weaknesses might be caused by not thinking of reading as part—an 
an important part—of our language program. Do we pigeonhole 
language and fail to make the transfer of our language teaching to 
our reading teaching by giving isolated drills on verb tenses and pro- 
nouns, ete. I firmly believe that we must carry our language teaching 
into our reading teaching and vice versa. This confusion over verb 
tenses might be overcome by using material presented in the reading 
matter for a language drill and at the time of, and as part of, the 
reading period. 

Example: Have the children underline the verbs. Ask them what 
tense and have them supply a time phrase that will correspond to the 
verb tense if one is not already given; or if a time phrase is given, ask 
them to find the verb that corresponds to it. 

Such as— 
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1. Tom and Betty looked at Susan. 

As “looked” is past tense, time phrases supplied might be yesterday, 
or last week. 

2. We will go to a toy store. 

“Will go” denotes future time, so phrases such as after awhile, 
tomorrow, may be given. 

A pronoun drill taken from the reading matter is also in order—for 
example, the following statements may be written on the blackboard: 

“Sally can make something. She can make a cookie.” Put name- 
cards such as “Sally,” “Dick,” “Jane,” “Mother,” and “Father” on the 
chalk ledge. Have the children pick out the name that can be used 
for “she—or a question such as, “who is she,” may be asked. 

In conclusion, may I state that I have always felt that a good teacher 
of the deaf should have her speech techniques so much a part of her 
that no matter what she is teaching—be it mathematics or social 
studies—she is also teaching speech. I feel that the the same thing 
applies to reading. The teacher should have her reading techniques 
so well in hand that she is teaching reading in all areas—language, 
social studies, or mathematics. Reading should not be pigeonholed to 
merely the “reading period.” 


SECTION ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Section leader: Rudolph Wartenberg, supervising teacher, vocational depart- 
ment, California School, Berkeley. 

Discussants: Howard Rahmlow, vocational direction, California School, 
Riverside; Uriel C. Jones, vocational principal, Tennessee School, Knoxville; 
Roy Parks, superintendent, Arkansas School, Little Rock ; Stanley D. Roth, super- 
intendent, Kansas School, Olathe; Marshall Hester, superintendent, New Mexico 
School, Santa Fe; Dr. Carl E. Rankin, superintendent, North Carolina School, 
Morganton; J. Pierre Rakow, vocational supervising teacher, American School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

Albert G. Seal, vocational counselor, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge. 

Opening of meeting and explanation of procedure. 

Paper: The Vocational Approach to the Needs of the Individual Deaf Child, 
Orville Parish, vocational principal, New Jersey School, West Trenton. 

Panel discussion. 

Paper: Vocational Education’s Place in the General Education of the Deaf 
Child, Charles L. Brooks, vocational principal, New York School, White Plains. 

Panel discussion. 

Paper: The Vocational Education and Industrial Arts Approach in the Total 
Education of the Deaf Child, Hilton T. Lytle, supervising teacher, vocational 
department, Texas School, Austin. 

Paper: Effect of Prolonged Immaturity on Education and Employment, G. 
Dewey Coats, vocational principal, Missouri School, Fulton. 


THE VOCATIONAL APPROACH TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
DEAF CHILD 


(ORVILLE ParRIsH, vocational principal, New Jersey School, West Trenton) 


The topic that Mr. Wartenberg suggested that I speak to you about 
this morning, “The Vocational Approach to the Needs of the Deaf 
Child,” is one that is assuming greater and greater national signifi- 
cance in the schools for the deaf. It is a very broad field and one 
which cannot be fully evaluated in one short discussion period. 

Now as never before, vocational training whether it be for the deaf 
or for the hearing has found its rightful place in the educational 
picture. 
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Educators have come to realize that al] students cannot be prepared 
for college and that the present lack of skilled employees is in part 
the result of inadequate training in the past. 

I wish to discuss this problem and base my talk on New Jersey’s 
approach to the situation. I know that our solution may or may not 
fit the particular problem in your individual locale, but I feel that 
each of us may gain some further insight by an evaluation of an 
existing program. 

Many things tend to influence the vocational offerings of the indi- 
vidual school: 

. The number of children to be trained. 
2. Availability of qualified teachers. 
3. Physical plant facilities. 
4, Attitude of the administration toward vocational education. 
5. Geographic location of the school plant. 
(a) Location of industrial centers. 
(6) Farm area. 
The New Jersey School enjoys a unique location in this latter re- 
spect, as we are situated directly i in the center of a large industrial 
area. 

Under these circumstances, we naturally have expanded our pro- 
gram to meet the demands of this great industrial region. 

During the past few years, we have been and are still in the process 

of expanding the facilities of our vocational school. 

In addition to the many improvements made in our former build- 
ings, we have greatly enriched our program of instruction and ex- 
tended our physical setup to encompass new trades and new buildings. 
During the past 3 years we have planned and constructed 3 new shops 
and at the present moment are in the process of building 2 more. 
Future plans call for the construction of three more shops. 

At the present time, the program of vocational education for boys 
and girls includes training in 17 trades. Ten for the boys: Auto 
body repair, cabinetmaking, agriculture, linotyping, mechanical 
drawing, metal working, photoengraving, photography, printing, and 
upholstery. Seven for the girls: Floriculture, power machine oper- 
ating, home decor ating, dressmaking, office training, commercial foods, 
and nurse’s aide training. 

Taking the trades for the boys in the order in which they were 
enumerated, I think it might prove interesting to observe and discuss 
the various breakdowns possible within a specific trade category. 

For instance, in the auto body repair shop we also teach acetylene 
welding, automotive spray painting (utilizing both the hot and cold 
principles of application), arc welding, body refinishing, automotive 
upholstering, and industrial finishes as ‘applied by spray application. 

In summarizing this 1 major trade into its component parts we find 
we have not 1 but 7 avenues for the training of a deaf student inter- 
ested in auto body work. 

Cabinetmaking breaks itself down in a very similar manner and after 

careful analysis we find that we can train a student with good chances 
of placement in the following lines of work: Operators of 10 types of 
power equipment, maintenance carpentry, wood refinishing, both hand 
and mechanical, and correlated types of factory machine setups that 
require the same eye-hand coordination utilized on our power equip- 
ment. 
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The greenhouses are not quite as versatile as our other activities as 
far as an expanded program is concerned. However, we do teach in 
our three greenhouses, “whose total glassed-in area comprises 5,000 
square feet, the following: Floriculture for both boys and girls, floral 
arrangements and corsage work for girls, horticulture, and gr eenhouse 
care and management for boys. 

Linotyping requires our better academically minded student and 
offers in addition to its standard Linotype course of study a complete 
training program on the Intertype machine and the operation of a 
Ludlow. This latter machine casts slugs of large point and is used 
advantageously for instruction on ad w ork. 

Mechanical drawing, although it does not have the placement pos- 
sibilities that many of our other trades hav e, is very important as a 
correlated field for those students that select metal or woodworking for 
their life’s work. These students must of necessity be able to read, 
understand and on occasion make their own work plans. If a student 
is gifted in the field of mechanical drawing we are equipped to carry 
his ability into architecture or mechanical drafting. 

Metal working is somewhat similar to cabinetmaking in that it has 
a great many potential machine operations in which students can be 
trained effectiv ely. We have been successful in the past in training 
boys on the hydraulic shaper, miller, drill press, metal bandsaw, and 
as operators of bench and floor lathes. 

Photoengraving is a highly skilled trade and one that requires a 
variety of skills for an all-around copper and zinc etcher. However, 
this shop can also be separated into particular skill activities. We 
have been able to secure employment for our students in photography, 
darkroom processing, and as process cameramen, router operators, 
beveling operators, retouchers and makeup men for ad work. The 
course of study calls for an overall knowledge of the above processes 
plus a concentrated knowledge in a particular activity suggested by 
the student’s own aptitude and ability. 

Printing has found popular acceptance by our students as it has in 
many other schools for the deaf throughout the United States. Print- 
ing as well as linotyping demands our better type academic student. 
However, we have found through experience that routine job assign- 
ments can be handled by the average and slightly below average stu- 
dent. Jobs in the print shop can be downgraded from the students 
who makeup, lock the type in the chase, and ‘operate our Miehle Verti- 

ral and Little Giant presses, through offset printing on our Multigraph 
and Davidson presses, to routine jobs on the automatic cutter, stitcher, 
proof press, and finally down to the boy who is trained to sweep the 
printshop floor. This last placement classification is not one to be 
taken lightly since it has good placement possibilities for the low aver- 
age student. At the present moment we have boys doing this type of 
work at $1.25 an hour. 

Upholstering was initiated at our school only a few years ago in 
a small paint shed adjacent to the cabinet shop. This activity showed 
early signs of success and yielded excellent placement. As a result it 
has grown by leaps and bounds until it has now assumed its place 
alongside of our major trades. In addition to straight upholstery, 
tufting and innerspring mattress making is taught to the boys and 
drapery work for the girls. 
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The other aspect of the educational problem as we approach the 
needs of our deaf students is the very important factor of a good 
guidance program. 

The vocational guidance of the New Jersey School has been divided 
into three units: Industrial arts, prevocational and vocational. 

In the industrial arts curriculum, the students range in age from 9 to 
12 years. Instruction is given once a week for a period of 1 hour and 
15 minutes. Lessons deal mainly with acquisition of fundamental 
shop habits such as: Learning names of various tools, acquiring ele- 
mentary skills, understanding shop procedure, and appreciating de- 
sign. Upon promotion from the lower school, usually occurring when 
the student is 12 years of age, he is automatically advanced to the 
prevocational classes. 

Students in this prevocational group vary in ages from 12 to 16 
years. The amount of time he now spends in school has been increased 
so vocational instruction is given every day for 114 hours. This train- 
ing is purely prevocational in nature and is devoted mainly to orienta- 
tion and guidance. Each student rotates every fifth month to a dif- 
ferent shop, thereby providing a chance for the pupil to try all the 
vocations offered at the school. Upon completion of these 5-month 
periods, the instructor in each vocation sends to the vocational office a 
complete summary of the student’s progress along with his personal 
opinion as to the pupil’s adaptability to do that particular vocation. 

Information compiled in this manner is filed in the student’s ac- 
cumulative folder which is located in the principal’s office. This folder 
contains a complete record of all his vocational activities including 
the subjects he has studied, the number of hours trained in each trade, 
his grades, the instructor’s confidential report, the student’s personal 
history, a psychometeric report and an individual detailed shop record 
showing his ability in every activity of each shop. 

During this period of the pupil’s development, he is urged to 
visit the principal’s office at any time he so desires to discuss his 
problems both from a scholastic and personal angle. From time to 
time, individual students as called to the principal’s office as the need 
is indicated by their instructor through the medium of the citizenship 
and confidential reports. At this time, discussions are brought up 
centering about what the student intends to do after he leaves school. 

Information we have received from employers of our graduate 
students is imparted to the student at this time, such as, realization of 
the value of time, value of correct diagnosis and measurement to avoid 
waste, impossibility of beginning work at high salaries, need of con- 
tinual improvement to merit promotions. explanation of our strict 
rules regarding absence and tardiness due to the close correlation we 
are attempting to evolve between school and industry. The results 
of these conferences are noted on the student’s confidential record. 

The program has been so arranged that the completion of the pre- 
vocational cycle coincides with the student reaching 16 or 17 years of 
age. At this period in the student’s development conferences are 
arranged between parents and principal, teachers and principal, also 
student and principal in order to determine the student’s ability to 
follow certain trades. After reaching a decision as to the particular 
field the student is to follow for the next 3 or 4 years, his attention 
henceforth is directed only toward one goal—the perfection of his 
abilities in his chosen vocation. 
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This advanced vocational group will continue to receive 114 hours of 
trade training each day. However, upon graduation from the academic 
department, which usually occurs in the student’s 18th year, he is 
transferred to full-time vocational training. 

Students who are unable to reach the academic graduation level 
receive special consideration by the vocational department. These 
students, after discussion in a joint conference with the superintendent, 
academic and vocational principals, are allowed to concentrate their 
efforts entirely within the vocational field. Because of this procedure, 
some teachers and administrators may receive the impression that the 
enrollment of a vocational school is composed of below average stu- 
dents. To a certain extent they could be right in their thinking but 
not on the theory that a slow academic student constitutes a good voca- 
tional student. All other things being equal the best academic student 
makes the best vocational student. 

We have found through close observation of our students that the 
period between 15 and 16 years of age is, educationally speaking, the 
climactic period in their lives. They have reached the point of no 
return and must now achieve academic success or they begin to join 
the ranks of those boys and girls who drop out of our schools. If they 
leave at this point, they have little academic ability and no trade for 
future placement. 

These students constitute one of the major responsibilities of a good 
guidance program. With a properly planned system these students 
would be shunted to a two-thirds or possibly a full-time vocational 
course of study. This early concentration allows the vocational school 
2 to 3 years longer to prepare these below average students for some 
type of a trade. 

This very important salvaging operation has sometime caused the 
feeling that the shops are for the academic misfits. 

Vocational education is for all students and their vocational and 
academic progress can be measured and closely correlated with their 
educational background. 

If students come to us between the ages of 17 and 18, the program 
would of necessity have to be revised. In this case, the following 
condensed program would be given. Tests are first administered and 
from the results obtained, the direction of interest and ability may be 
determined. From these findings several vocations may be eliminated 
which seem to provide little or no chance of success for the student. 
The trades that remain as a possible future choice are then written 
into the student’s schedule. Since the pupil is in this instance 17 
years of age when he is admitted to the shops, he will be automatically 
placed on at least a two-thirds shop program. As a result he is 
exposed to the 3 or 4 trades as indicated by the tests in the course 
of 1 school year. Here a selection of his trade is determined and 
the same procedure is followed as previously outlined. 

During their summer vacations, these vocational students are urged 
to securt part-time employment in trades of their choice which not 
only give them added incentive but helps them to better understand 
what industry will expect of them as they become full-time employees 
upon graduation. In his last year as a full-time vocational student 
efforts are made to place him into an industrial plant on a trial employ- 
ment bsis. We request that the employer submit to us a report on 
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this trial employment. Any adverse criticism that may develop is 
brought immediately to the student’s attention and efforts made to 
rectify this deficiency before graduation. 

Upon completion of his vocational training the student receives a 
vocational diploma which states his proficiency in his particular 
trade. A letter of recommendation is also provided to aid in securing 
employment. This letter is composed from the data filed in the 
student’s accumulative record. At this time his folder is removed 
from the active file and placed on the inactive list where from time 
to time additional entries are made. 

In many cases the school is instrumental in securing the student’s 
first job for him. This is not, however, an established policy, as the 
school makes no claims as an employment bureau. 

Periodically, questionnaires are mailed to all of our graduates to 
determine their interest in their work, salary being received, and 
any change of employment. If through this method, we find 
dissatisfaction on the part of the student, personal visits are made to 
his place of employment. These visits are usually made by the 
vocational principal and the instructor of the trade in which the 
student was trained. 

We are extremely gratified with the results of these reports and are 
proud of our graduates and the record they are establishing 
throughout the industries of our State. We are not only proud as 
for as their working capabilities are concerned, but far more gratified 
with their ability to integrate their personalities with that of the 
hearing world. Not only are they shouldering their workday 


responsibilities but are making themselves part and parcel of the 
community in which they live. They are no longer dependent 
students but self-supporting citizens of this great State of New 
Jersey. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’S PLACE IN THE GENERAL EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF CHILD 


(CHARLES L. Brooks, vocational principal, New York School, White Plains) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the convention and guests, it was indeed 
a pleasure and an honor to have been given the opportunity to prepare 
this paper for the convention, on a topic which I believe to be extremely 
vital in the educational programs in our schools. 

The topic “Vocational Education’s Place in the General Education 
of the Deaf Child,” is rather broad in scope and is one that should 
receive much more attention than we will have time to devote to the 
subject today. However, I will attempt to bring to you several 
statements concerning this topic which I hope will clarify our thinking 
toward a better understanding as to vocational education’s place in 
the general education of the deaf child. 

Before going deeper into the subject, let us first look at the more 
or less accepted meaning of the term “vocational education.” Voca- 
tional education is that part of general education which has for its 
objective, the training in some specific skills in preparation for en- 
trance into a specific occupation. The definition itself indicates that 
vocational education is an important part of general education. It 
also implies that all training, regardless of the subject matter, is also 
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vocational education if it has anything te do with the preparation 
for entrance into an occupation. 

We have all been aware of the need for practical training programs 
for the deaf and have included some form of vocational education in 
practically all of our school programs. However, I am quite sure 
that each and every one of us engaged in vocations ul education has, 
at one time or another, been confronted with a problem in vocational 
education, when we were not quite sure what place it held in the overall 
program. This may be due to the fact that we, as teachers and edu- 

cators, have not taken the time from our busy schedules to analyze 

our own shop programs, or to evaluate properly the programs being 
carried on in other schools. There are a number of different types 
of vocation programs in operation in our schools today, many of 
them quite different from the one with which we are familiar. I 
suppose it is human nature to look with misgiving at things with 
which we are not familiar, but I believe that if a study were made 
of the graduates from these different programs we would discover 
that their skills and attitudes toward job responsibilities would be 
quite similar. May I therefore urge you to keep in mind that re- 
gardless of what type of program you have or what it is called, it 
all comes under the general heading of vocational education, and 
that its success depends on your interpretation of student needs, job 
requirements and how well you are able to convey the necessary in- 
formation to your students. 

If we are to place vocational education properly in our general 
educational programs we must first discover just what purpose voca- 
tional education has in the education of the deaf child. We are all 
quite sure that the training in specific manual skills is probably the 
most obvious, whether it be designed to train in some specific area or 
whether it be a program designed to give a rather wide range of 
occupational experiences. In either type of program we can be sure 
of two things: 

First, the deaf youngster, in addition to having the opportunity to 
learn some specific skills, usually has his first opportunity to make a 
decision of his own in the selection of a training program. We all 
know that being confronted with the problem of making decisions 
is a very important part of growing up. Therefore, I believe that 
part of general education called vocational education should be offered 
at the age of 12 or 18 in most schools, at least’ on a prevocational or 
exploratory basis. 

Sec ondly, the vocational programs in all schools for the deaf, be- 
sides giving training in specific skills, also offer a wide range of 
experiences in reading, writing, language, vocabulary, and mathe- 
matics. The use of tools and materials will of necessity bring about 
a number of language problems and additional voc: vbulary which 
might never appear in the English classroom situation. 

Those of you who have had anything to do with the placement 
and follow-up of deaf workers on the job are well aware of the need 
for some improvement and further development of our vocational 
education programs, especially from the standpoint of understand- 
ing instructions and procedures, achieving good work habits and 
acquiring proper attitudes toward job responsibilities. 


72798—56——10 
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Vocational education has always held a very important place in 
the education of the deaf. The facilities made available by most 
schools is beyond reproach. We have developed some elaborate pro- 
grams which might be considered quite satisfactory for the majority 
but very inadequate for others. There have been many misunder- 
standings regarding the purpose and ultimate goals of our programs, 
by students, pli .cement officers, parents, and the public in general. 
The problem is not unique with schools for the deaf. Public voca- 
tional high schools are confronted with similar problems, many of 
them based on this same lack of understanding or misinterpret ation 
of goals. Too many students are referred for vocational training 
to schools that have been set up for trade training at the high school 
level, when in reality they do not have the ability to read or write 
beyond the third or fourth grade level. The resulting product of 
circumstances such as these is a rather poor example of what is usually 
expected from a high school program. 

There is today a very definite shortage of skilled workers; by that 
I do not mean a shortage of skilled operators performing one p: articular 
operation on a production line. I am referring to the shortage of 
skilled mechanics who are able to interpret plans, designs and pro- 
cedures and perform the more complicated processes of ‘machine tool 
set-up, etc. 

Public vocational schools are attempting to fill this gap in our 
industrial set-up under some rather adverse circumstances and con- 
ditions which make it practically an impossibility. Besides the short- 
age of instructors capable of carrying on a satisfactory program, 
many communities have shops which are inadequately equipped to 
meet even the minimum requirements of industry with a group of 
young people who may never become skilled mechanics to fill these 
shortages. 

It is very probable that the same thing may be occurring in schools 
for the deaf and that our programs were developed originally to fill 
a need that existed without having the necessary eligible students 
for training. W @, aS educators of the deaf, naturally desire to develop 
our students to the highest degree of proficiency, but if we are to avoid 
situations like this in schools for the deaf, it is imperative that we 
clearly define our vocational programs and revise our courses to 
meet the specific needs of more than one group of students. In other 
words, vocational education in schools for the deaf will, as I see it, 
have to assume more of the responsibility for the preparation of more 
diversified programs which will more appropriately meet the voca- 
tional needs of the deaf youngster. 

In considering these needs it will also be necessary for us to keep 
in mind the purpose of vocational education and its place in the gen- 
eral education of the deaf child. Vocational education could there- 
fore be classified under one of the following categories: 


As a part of general elementary education or as a supplement to 
elementary education. 

As a part of general secondary education or as a supplement to 
secondary education. 


Schools for the deaf, with present-day equipment and a staff of 
well qualified, versatile instructors, can be prepared to meet the vary- 
ing needs of their students in the following ways: 
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lace in 1. By offering long-term programs in vocational work to those 
7 most who are capable of completing their elementary education, with 
@ pro- the understanding that these courses be designed to prepare stu- 
jority dents as apprentices for some specific occupation, with enough 
under- emphasis on work habits and job attitudes to instill a thorough 
rrams, understanding of the meaning of, “Starting at the bottom of the 
sneral. ladder and working one’s way up.” Too often our graduates 
/ voca- leave school looking for employment as mechanics when they are 
ny of sometimes far from reaching this level of achievement. 
tation 2. By offering a short-term training program in vocational 
Lining work to those who are unable to complete their elementary edu- 
school cation, with the understanding that they be given the oppor- 
write tunity to train for more than one specific job in more than one 
uct of occupational area. These courses will of course be modified to 
sually fit the skill of the individual and will be controlled with respect 
to the amount of time to be spent in these short-term training 
y that programs. It is a recognized fact that the attention span for 
icular individuals in this group is very likely to be less than those in 
ige of the other classifications, 
l pro- 3. By offering long-term programs in vocational work at a 
e tool higher level for those who are capable of completing their sec- 
ondary education, in preparation for either college or for entrance 
B OUr as apprentices in a specific occupation where there are reasonable 
l con- opportunities for steady advancement. This type of program 
short- should include sufficient related work to enable the student or 
pom, worker to interpret the plans and designs of the engineers. 
ed to 4. By offering a long-term training program which would 
e of include a number of short-term courses, four would be sufficient, 
these for those who are capable of completing their elementary work 
ro and for those who are capable of completing their secondary educa- 
to fill tion. Into this group would fall the individual who may not be 
de blessed with unusual manual skill, but has the natural ability to 
os understand reasoning and the ability to interpret plans and in- 
omeia structions. Any student planning on a clerical, teaching, or busi- 
a dean ness career, would most certainly benefit by this type of program. 
es to In discussing our topic we should also take into consideration the 
other amount of time we should devote to our vocational work. It is my 
ee it, opinion that generally, no less than one-fourth, nor more than one- 
more third of the day be devoted to vocational training activities. And, 
voca- that the activity itself be divided into two-thirds practical shopwork 
and one-third related information, shop mathematics, shop language, 
keep and guidance. ; : 
gen- In closing I would like to leave with you this thought, vocational 
here- education’s place in the general education of the deaf child will depend 


almost entirely on our own philosophy of education and our own 
interpretation of its purpose. 


nt to 


nt to 


ff of 


7ary- 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS APPROACH IN 
THE TOTAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF CHILD 


Hitton T. Lytle, supervising teacher, vocational department, Texas School 
’ I § , 
Austin) 


Simply stated this paper is an attempt to analyze objectively the 
scope of vocational education and industrial arts education as they 
contribute to the total education of the deaf child. 

For purposes of clarification, the term “industrial arts” is used to 
denote that period of time when the young deaf child is exploring all 
of the areas of industrial activity on a pre-vocational level. The term 
“vocational education” refers to that period when the young adult is 
concentrating in a specific area of vocational activity with the ulti- 
mate goal being that of mastery of a trade to such an extent, that he 
or she will be able to live a normal independent life as a citizen. 

In terms of physical plant, these statements are not meant to imply 
that there are two separate areas within the vocational department. 
They mean that the shop areas are so flexible and so organized that 
the title is expressed in terms of the student’s individual ability, age 
level, and clock hours spent in the laboratory. In this manner we 
treat the student as an individual, allowing each to proceed at his 
own ability. Vocational training, then, may or may not be of a ter- 
minal nature, depending entirely upon the individual student. 

An important factor which is considered in keeping with the modern 
trend in the organization of the vocational-industrial arts depart- 
ment is that of having as many of the related activities as possible 
located in the same general area. An arrangement of this type is 
referred to as the general shop. Such an arrangement facilitates 
the multiple use of tools and materials, combines the efforts of teachers 
in this general area, and insures more individual instruction. The 
tools and materials in the general shop are diversified rather than 
specialized, giving the individual student a broad understanding of 
the relationship between the various trades. 

It might be well to mention at this time that facilities for girls 
in the vocational-industrial arts department are being improved. We 
are doing away with the idea of having an area strictly for girls and 
one strictly for boys, with the girls inevitably coming out on the 
short end. We are realizing that there are many places in the print- 
ing department, the bakery, the shoe shop, the upholstery department, 
and the dry cleaning department where a girl employee is more desir- 
able for a particular job operation than aman. So, rather than isolate 
the girls in their training and the boys in theirs, the modern trend 
is to teach mixed groups, each individual finding himself or herself 
and exploring those areas which appeal to individual adeptness, per- 
sonal desire, and mechanical ingenuity. 

We in the vocational-industrial field are learning more and more 
each day how better to contribute to the total education of the deaf 
child. It might be said that the areas of work activity in our schools 
for the deaf reflect a new awareness of the effect of proper vocational- 
industrial training on the individual. An effort to refine the activi- 
ties in the vocational areas is being made through the basis of a 
systematic approach upon which any modern educational concept is 
established. It is felt that this idea of “system” for teaching shop 
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subject matter can be considered as an emerging point of view. In the 
past, shop activity has been so divorced from the formal academic 
approach to subject matter that the shop has come to be considered 
as merely a “keep them busy” area where all is performance or prac- 
tical work experience with little reward as a rounded educational 
experience to the student. Due to an increased understanding on 
the part of administrators and teachers, the educational potential of 
the vocational-industrial laboratory is being recognized. Thus the 
erroneous concept of the nature of vocational education is being re- 
placed by the systematic approach which presents instructional ma- 
terial of shop subjects in an academic manner according to the indi- 
vidual need. 

This means that the shop teacher is using the materials, tools, and 
processes of the trade as textbook material for presenting information 
in a logical sequence so that learning on the part of the student is a 
continuous process. 

We can see how simple it is for a shop instructor to follow a plan 
of this type in presenting his material if he is not concerned so much 
with production in his department. For instance, if the printing 
instructor is not loaded with work orders to be filled, he has time to 
engage in his primary mission of teaching the fundamentals of print- 
ing in a logical, systematic, and academic manner. It is encouraging 
to note that more and more recognition is being given the vocational 
department as the laboratory for the teaching of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, vocabulary, and science. And rightly so, because nowhere 
in the school program can be found such a wealth of concrete and 
practical experience upon which to base the teaching of subject matter 
as in the vocational-industrial department. 

Shop teachers are recognizing that each operation, each process, 
and each material is a textbook that can be explored educationally as 
to function, through arithmetic, language, geography, vocabulary, 
and writing. 

Let us look for a moment at the cumulative information which can 
be gained from a study of one of our laboratory specimens. The 
laboratory is the bakery; the product, a loaf of bread. Let us relate 
this loaf of bread, in a systematic approach, to the educative process. 

Geography and history: What is the significance, historically, of 
bread in our everyday life? Where, under what conditions, and how 
much of the necessary ingredients are produced? Consumer supply 
and demand. 

Science: Yeast and malt action, growth of plants, effects of nature 
on growth. Composition, mixing, and the effects of regulated oven 
and steam heat on the product. 

Arithmetic: Weighing, measuring, ratio, adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying, dividing. 

Reading, writing, and vocabulary: Meaningful experience at any 
individual level. 

This is a very brief outline of a few of the points of the potential 
lesson value which can be gained from one laboratory product. The 
supply of such concrete material and abstract concepts in the voca- 
tional-industrial areas is practically unlimited. As has been stated 
before, the prerequisites to such a treatment of vocational subject 
matter are ¢zme in which to teach, understanding administrators, and 
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a teacher who measures his success in terms of the individual student’s 
success and not on the amount of work the student can produce. Of 
course, production, too, is important to the school’s welfare. Again 
our administrators are realizing that we in the vocational areas can- 
not work with old and obsolete equipment, and many schools are re- 
building and reorganizing their vocational departments so that maxi- 
mum operating efliciency solves the problem of production time and 
also of production requirements. 

It is my contention that we in the vocational departments are be- 
coming more aware of our ability to be of greater service to the 
students in our schools by preparing visual aids cooperatively with 
the academic teachers. These aids are used in shop instruction and 
in academic classroom work to supplement instruction on any given 
topic and to cause the experience to be more vivid and meaningful 
to the student because.of employment of the visual aid. We recognize 
the fact that movies and film strips are not the only type of visual aid 
but that, when used at the right time, any object be it the section of 
a carburetor, a master cylinder, a piece of electrical cable, a disc of 
wood cut into four slices, a piece of cloth or leather, or a handful of 
money, marbles, or chalk, is a visual aid. These devices help our young 
people bridge the gap of grasping abstract ideas from concrete, visual 
and sensory objects. We should also note that there is a wealth of 
instructional material involved in the visual aid through the basic 
educational processes of reading, writing, vocabulary, and arithmetic 
for the deaf child. 

It is felt that the importance of the positive approach to educating 
the deaf child through vocational education and industrial arts edu- 
sation must not be taken lighly. It is now time to examine some of 
the aspects of our total education program which need attention. 

First, a problem which should be considered and evaluated is that 
of the practice of vocational students performing maintenance tasks 
on school property during class time without a job plan of operation, 
the objective being “work” rather than “the effect of the work on the 
individual.” 

There is definitely a place in our schools for student maintenance, 
but it is our responsibility to see that this work is not performed at 
the expense of our children. We must realize that it’s not how well 
a student performs a task or does work, it’s what the performing 
of the work does for the student. When maintenance work is to be 
performed let us plan the work so that it will result in a meaningful 
experience for the students involved. 

The second problem which we as vocational people can help solve 
in our approach to the total education of the child is that of providing 
opportunity for the deaf child in our school to perform in activity 
away from the group. This means that the vocational-industrial de- 
partment can be that part of a residential school program in which 
the deaf child has an opportunity to express himself as an individual, 
to do things that the group does not do, to respond to that innate 
desire to be an individual and to have other people recognize him 
as such. Do we as teachers realize the emotional disturbance and 
frustration that come to our children because of our failure to provide 
facilities so that they may be separated from the group when they 
feel the necessity ? 
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We talk about teaching the children in our school to assume respon- 
sibility and we wonder why it is that so many of them lack initiative 
and are lackadaisical about the assumption of responsibility. This 
problem may be attributed to the fact that there is little opportunity 
in school to acquire a sense of responsibility because of the constant 
employment of the group situation. Most boys and girls are given the 
privilege at home of getting out saw and hammer, or pots and pans, 
to build a bird house or to mix some cookies. They are by themselves, 
doing those things that appeal to them, suffering when the hammer 
slips or the cookies burn and rejoicing over the final result, whatever 
it may be, because they did it themselves privately. 

The third problem which is deserving of our attention, and a very 
important one, is the practice of granting diplomas or certificates of 
lower rank and order to vocational students than those received by 
classmates in the academic school. This policy is currently justified 
primarily by the results of intelligence tests. It is felt that when 
such a justification is evaluated in terms of effect on the individual 
student, the practice will be discarded and a diploma of the same 
‘ank and distinction will be awarded those students who successfully 
satisfy the requirements of the school without regard for area of 
endeavor. 

It is a known and accepted fact that standardized test results are 
important tools to us, but let’s not use such results as criteria for label- 
ing an individual child. 

And finally let us consider the problem of inservice training for 

ocational teachers. In order for our vocational programs to meet the 
standards required by our young people, we are obligated to prepare 
ourselves through study and inservice training. We must not let our 
past performance be the criteria for the future and it is imperative 
that we keep up with and follow through with modern academic tech- 
niques and methods in teaching subject | matter. 

This paper has been presented as a positive approach to the total 
education of the deaf child. Through the positive approach, we in the 
vocational-industrial areas can relate our specialties to the entire 
school program. Let us learn to measure our importance in our 
profession as our teaching of specific and related skills reflects in the 
behavior of the boys and girls in our schools. 


EFFECT OF PROLONGED IMMATURITY ON EDUCATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


(G. Dewey Coats, vocational principal, Missouri School, Fulton) 


Judging by the frequency of instructor’s adverse comments on 
students’ progress reports which come regularly to the principal’s 
desk, one might jokingly infer that in the case of a sizeable group of 
deaf students their readiness for real school work is just one long 
wait. The first 6 years of their lives they wait to become old enough 
to enter school; the next 6 years they wait to become ready to enter 
the ~ eon school; and when they finally begin grade school and voca- 


tional work, they sit back and wait another 6 years for an inner 
spark to ignite their enthusiasm for learning. 

Seriously, however, the number of laggards—students who are 
lackadaisical in their studies, and only in “their late teens begin to 
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work in earnest—would suggest that this is a problem that calls 
for special attention. 


THE PROBLEM 


When we remember that the deaf child’s mental awakening usually 
begins only when he enters school, and that his first 6 years are 
devoted chiefly to establishing fundamental speech and language 
skills, we appreciate the difficult adjustment he has to make when 
he begins grade school and shop work. In terms of the normal child, 
his outlook at this stage is comparable to that of a 6-year old. Con- 
ditioned all his life to the world of infantile attitudes and reactions, 
his unreadiness for responsibilities at age 12 is understandable. And 
with the coming of adolescence, the transition to more mature atti- 
tudes frequently becomes a difficult one. In such cases, is it much 
wonder that his immature mental and emotional state is prolonged 
until as late as age 16, and sometimes beyond? Thus a 6-year lag 
in mental dev elopment, complicated by rebelliousness or listlessness 
induced by adolescence, adds up to a lot of wasted educational poten- 
tial for many an average deaf pupil. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The frequent admissions of former students that they wish they 
had done more real work while in school is indicative of a belated 
realization of the cost of many wasted years. Teachers are only 
too well aware of this tremendous waste in long deferred school 
achievement. 

Moreover, unless an emotional maturity is achieved, the deaf grad- 
uate may be saddled with a handicap more serious than his deafness. 
Indicative of this is the tendenc ‘y to throw away one’s vocational 
training on the slightest provocation. Or to assume that employers 
who fail to give him a job are discriminating against all deaf per- 
sons. Frequent absences from the job, antagonizing others, and other 
forms of infantile behavior may send him away from job after job. 

Again, the importance of the mature personality as an employ- 
ment factor may not be generally realized. The fact we need to 
face up to is that today the employee’s personality outweighs his 
trade skills. In a recent article, Dr. William C. Menninger, the 
noted psychiatrist, stated that of all the persons fired from their 
jobs, 80 percent were discharged because of inability to work with 
people—a form of emotional immatur ity. 

With respect to deaf individuals, employers seem ~ be equally if 
not more insistent on the personality factor. Dr. B. M. Schowe, 
labor economist for the Firestone Tire & Rubber bs. “brought this 
out in sharp focus in a paper, “Conditions for Successful Employ- 
ment” at the Fulton convention in 1951. He quoted an employment 
specialist as remarking, “Just give me a deaf youth with a pleasant 
smile, and a knack of ‘wetting “along with people, and I can assure 
you there will be little trouble in placing him on a satisfactory job.” 


SUGGESTED MEASURES 


How can we help our students make an earlier transition to more ma- 
ture attitudes? How can the protracted period of refusal to face up 
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to reality in school and the shops be shortened? How can we help 
develop the personality so necessary for successful employment ? 

In my opinion, a planned course of instruction in the specific area 
is the best answer. Apparently the standard school curricula falls 
short of the needs of the students. In planning such a course, a recent 
textbook, “Building Your Life”, by Landis and Landis, intended for 
use in public schools will prove helpful. But the essential objective 
should be to provide a clear understanding of the role of the emotions, 
to explain the difference between childish and mature behavior and 
attitudes, and to show how these factors shape one’s life. In other 
words, help the pupil understand himself. 

Training in social skills and mental hygiene is another approach 
already in ‘effect in some schools, Illinois, for inst ance. 

Already helpful approach to the problem is separate chapel assembly 
periods for advanced and intermediate grades. This will permit the 
planning of talks to the appropriate needs and levels of the audiences. 
This plan will be adopted in the Missouri School beginning next fall. 

Making frequent use of personality tests early in the students’ school 
life and continuing it until graduation is also suggested. This should 
help students to under stand and correct their personality deficiencies 
with the help of proper counseling. 

Real life learning situations to afford practice in the social arts will 
contribute greatly to the maturing process. The use of a “social arts” 
room wherein the social graces are practiced and discussed is desirable. 
Entertainments like socials, card parties, birthday parties, and so on, 
with teachers and pupils taking turns as hosts will be a pleasant and 
practical way of learning the social arts. 

But by far the gr eatest factor in the deaf pupil’s development of the 
“srown up” outlook is consistent reading. At all costs the reading 
habit must be established. The increasing tendency to neglect reading 
in favor of TV and the movies must be firmly regulated. 

Students should have the broadening benefit of more frequent 
teacher-pupil contacts outside of the schoolroom. Deaf pupils crave 
conversation with adults, and informal discussions often have a greater 
impact that classroom instruction. For this reason, the practice of 
teachers taking the noon meal with the students is recommended, and 
staff par ticipation in pupil activities should be encouraged. 

Tosum up, too many students tend to drift with the tide and to make 
no serious effort in school and shopwork until graduation looms up. 
Their progress reports, and former students themselves, tell of wasted 
years in school as the result of an emotional inadequacy. This handi- 
cap carried over into occupational life may become a serious deterrent 
to successful employment. Students definitely need instruction in the 
role that the emotions and personality play in their lives and should 
have every possible help in outgrowing childish attitudes. Such in- 
struction offers a practical means of reducing wasted school years, and 
increasing the employability of the deaf. This training in some form 
already has a place in the curricula of certain schools. It may well 
become required instruction for all deaf pupils. 


SECTION ON RESEARCH 


Section leader: Dr. Mildred C. Templin, associate professor, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Discussants: Dr. Edna Simon Levine, director psychological services and re- 
search, Lexington School, New York; Dr. Mildred C. Templin, associate pro- 
fessor, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 

Research projects. 

Paper: Reading Improvement at Gallaudet, Dr. George Detmold, dean, Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C. 

Paper: An Exploratory Study of the Perceptual and Conceptual Organiza- 
tion of Deaf Children, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, executive director, The Gordon D. 
Hoople Hearing and Speech Center, Syracuse University. 

Paper: A Comparison of Good and Poor Learners Among Young Children in 
an Oral School, Dr. Miriam F. Fiedler, clinical psychologist, The Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Research progress and possibilities. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 


INTRODUCTION 
(Mivprep C. TEMPLIN, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesvta ) 


Research valuable to those working with the deaf covers areas as 
varied as acoustics, physiology, personality, and measurement. Such 
research pushes back the periphery of knowledge and provides corner- 
stones and guideposts which may be of use in teaching and counseling 
the deaf. 

The kind of research being carried on in any field is an indication of 
the direction of interest and thought in that field. Thus I have made a 
limited survey of the emphasis ‘in the research carried on with the 
deaf during the past 2 years. Only studies of psychological and educa- 
tional orientation which involve deaf children have been included. 
Those studies using adult subjects or centered in medicine, physiology, 
or the physics of sound have been excluded. 

Two types of projects are surveyed: those initiated and those pub- 
lished since January 1953. The issues of the Bulletin of Research 
Relating to Children put out by the Federal Security Agency since 
that date are the source of studies in progress. Only newly initiated 
projects are included in these bulletins. It must be recognized that 
some persons who initiate projects do not report them to the Federal 
Security Agency and that many projects previously reported may be 
still in progress. Unpublished graduate theses are not included since 
most are listed by titles and sufficient information for classification is 
not provided. 

Of the projects with the deaf reported in the bulletins of the Federal 
Security Agency, only 17 used children as subjects. Of these, 6 studies 
deal with the nature of deafness and its relation to handicaps; 3 
deal with problems of learning and perceptual processes; 5 deal with 
the perceptual processes; 5 deal with the personality of the deaf; 2 
with the achievement of the deaf as associated with acoustic train- 
ing; and 1 with the diagnosis and measurement of deafness. Thus, 
10 of these 17 studies are concerned with the performance of the deaf 
child, while 7 are concerned with increased precision in identifying 
and understanding deafness as a phenomenon. 

In the research published since January 1953, educational and 
psychological research was included and medical, physiological, and 
acoustic research excluded. Some of the published research was 
located through Psychological, Abstracts and Child Development 
Abstracts. In addition, because of the lag in such review journals, all 
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American journals in which usable articles were likely to appear was 
combed through the last issue before the date of this conference. 

From these sources, 36 educational and psychological articles using 
deaf children as subjects were located. These appeared in 8 different 
American and 5 foreign journals. These 36 articles were classified as 
follows: 11 articles studied techniques of measurement and diagnosis 
of deafness; 8 articles the measurement of intelligence of the “deaf; 
7 language and speech; 3 each educational achiev ement and reasoning ; 
and 1 article each the program of the schools of the deaf, visual per- 
ception, memory and level of aspiration. Of these published studies, 
11 or slightly under one-third investigate the actual performance of 
deaf subjects. Specifically these include the study of reasoning, re- 
sponsiveness of the deaf to acoustic training, visual perception, writ- 
ten sentences, memory for sentneces, level of aspiration, the daily 
newspaper, and spontaneous utterances of sounds by 5-year-old deaf 
children. 

In teaching and counseling deaf children, the knowledge of their 
behavior is of central importance. Slightly over one-half of the 
educational and psychological research studies initiated, and about 
one-third of those published during the past 2 years deal with the 
performance of children. It is likely that the improvement in under- 
standing and handling deaf children will be associated with further 
investigation of their behavior. 

Although I have studied reasoning and conceptual performance of 
deaf children, I am here as a child psychologist interested in be- 
havior. The program of this section on research with the deaf first 
presents three studies investigating actual performance of deaf chil- 
dren which have been recently completed or are in progress. These 
are presented by Dean George Detmold of Gallaudet College, Dr. 
Louis DiCarlo of Syracuse University, and Dr. Miriam Fiedler of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf. Following these presentations, Dr. 
Edna Simon Levine and I will discuss some possibilities for research 
with the deaf. 


POSSIBILITIES OF RESEARCH 


(Mivprep C, TEMPLIN, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota) 


Underlying all research is a questioning spirit, an attitude of seek- 
ing explanations, of looking for causes. Through research activity 
objective evidence is accumulated on a variety of problems, and, bit 
by bit, knowledge and understanding is increased. Research should 
not be thought “of as invariably providing definitive answers, but, 
rather, as part of a gradual process of enlightenment. 

Among the many needs for research with the deaf, I will consider 
only three: The need for the teacher of the deaf to assume a more 
active role in the total research picture; the need for more study 
of the development of deaf children; and the need to describe and 
understand the physical and psychological environment of the deaf 
child. 

If the teacher is to profit to the full from research, she must have 
some part in it. She can raise questions which may be investi- 
gated, participate in research projects, or be a consumer of the find- 
Ings from the research of others. If she does any of these she will 
recognize that the questioning research spirit, so much a part of the 
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thought of the research worker, is also important for the teacher. 

The teacher with the questioning attitude will frequently ask, 
“Why?” “How?” or “Under what circumstances?” ‘These questions 
will be asked out of her own needs. Some will be questions for re- 
search investigation, others for checking hunches against facts 
gathered within her own classroom. However, problems for re- 
search investigation may arise out of theoretical considerations or 
out of immediate practical situations. Sometimes the same question 
arises from both sources. When this happens, a problem amendable 
to research and vital to the teacher has been identified. 

Such a problem was identified at one session yesterday. In com- 
menting on her own demonstration, 1 teacher asked why the speech 
of 1 of her students was so much more clearly understood than that 
of the others. She pointed out that this girl did not articulate speech 
sounds appreciably more clearly. Her question was phrased in a gen- 
eral manner, but it implied the specific query of how clearness of 
articulation of speech sounds is related to the intelligibility of speech, 
This question is similar to that recently raised by a prominent speech 
pathologist who asked what is the most satisfactory unit of measure- 
ment to use in studying intelligibility of speech. While sounds are 
frequently used, if they are used in isolation, the contributions of 
inflection, melody, voice quality, pitch and volume are not accounted 
for. Thus the teacher out of her practical experience and the person 
with a theoretical interest in speech have asked a similar question. 
This will not always be true. Nevertheless, explicitly spelling out 
any question will help the teacher to look objectively upon her work 
and continue questioning. 

In any research project, the formulation of the question to be in- 
vestigated is only the beginning. The study must be planned, the 
data gathered and analyzed. The teacher is not likely to participate 
actively here unless she is cooperating with someone in gathering 
data. However, while active participation in data collection may be 
limited, those teachers who have done so report widespread benefits. 
Not only i is their understanding of the research process increased, but 
the questioning associated with it is reflected in their teaching and in 
their use of research findings. 

While the teacher may aid in raising research questions and in 
gathering data, she is primarily a use of research. It is through the 
knowledge and practice of the teacher that research findings are 
brought ‘to bear on the development and performance of the deaf 
child. Anything | that the teacher does to increase in herself the 

“spirit of inquiry” will make her a better consumer of research itself. 

More research is needed on deaf children. Not sufficient study of 
the behavior and general development of deaf children has been made. 
Much, but not all of what is known from research with hearing chil- 
dren, can probably be applied to the deaf. Since the sensory modality 
through which the hearing child receives so much stimulation for 
learning is impaired or cut ‘off in the deaf child, his development must 
be investigated i in its own right. If this were done systematically, it 
is likely that developmental patterns would be identified, some of 
which would be basically similar to and some significantly different 
from those of the hearing child. In general, this is borne out by those 
studies which have been done. More are needed to delineate the 
differences. 
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A recent study of the spontaneous speech: sounds of 5-year-old 
deaf-born children is an example. In this study Carr found that 
front vowels seem to appear in an order similar to that in the speech 
of the hearing, but that the order of front consonants differs. This 
suggests the possibility that both hearing and deaf babies during the 
first year, babble and vocalize in much the same manner, but that 
after this age deaf children do not develop many more speech sounds 
since they acnnot imitate sounds which they neither see nor hear. 
Thus this one study emphasizes the value of studying the performance 
of the deaf child himself, since it questions borrowing knowledge of 
development obtained on hearing children. 

In recent years research in child psychology has attempted to ob- 
jectify the impact of the environment on the development of children. 
Barker and his associates at the University of Kansas, observing 
children in their natural environment, have emphasized the large 
number of incidents which are part of the casual experience making 
up the environment of the child. For an average 12-year-old child 
studied, something around 1,000 distinct behavior incidents were ob- 
served in a single day. Hildreth has pointed out that preschool 
children have the opportunity to show preference for one hand over 
the other at least 50 times in a single meal. The number of choices 
and resultant practice toward proficiency in the use of the preferred 
hand is staggering over a period of time. Similarly much practice is 
seen in the language area where the report of 1 child psychologist 
that one 4-year-old uttered about 10,000 words in a single day. 

These frequent and often repetitious experiences must be of sig- 
nificance in determining the development of behavior and learning 
in children. This concept has real significance in understanding the 
behavior of the deaf because it is known that their experiences are 
more limited. The effect of the environmental restriction upon the 
development of behavior of the deaf needs to be probed. 

There is little reason for expecting differences in development from 
that of the hearing child in hand preference, for example. In the 
linquistic and social areas differences would be expected. Hearing 
children pass on attitudes, games, rhymes, and so forth, through casual 
contacts with their peers. For deaf children, however, the number 
of child-child contacts is greatly reduced. The nature and extent of 
the reduction of these contacts is not known but could be determined 
by repeating with deaf children studies such as those of Barker. A 
more intimate knowledge of the performance of the deaf child would 
shed light on whether environmental restriction could at least par- 
tially account for the almost universally reported retardation of the 
deaf. It may be that some improvement in the responsiveness of the 
deaf child should be sought through finding ways to increase the num- 
ber of child-child contacts in his environment. 

The characteristics of the environment of the deaf needs to be 
described and scrutinized. In a large measure, adults create the at- 
mosphere of the environment in which children grow. Does the at- 
mosphere created for the deaf child challenge him to respond with his 
full pontentiality or does it sometimes further restrict or inhibit his 
activity ¢ 

In a study which I carried on, the deaf gave poorer explanations of 
the causes of physical phenomena than did hearing children of the 
same age or intellectual ability. One reason for this was that the 
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experimenter was more frequently injected into the explanation as 
a causative element. Was this a true picture of the ability level of 
the deaf or was it a reflection of the immediate environment in which 
the deaf child was performing? There was surely ample reason why 
it could have been the latter because of the different role that I, as an 
experimenter, played in the environment of the deaf when I was 
gathering data for the study. Each time I went into the classroom 
for the deaf, I was first introduced by name and my name was then 
written on the blackboard. Thus I was set apart. This was in 
sharp contrast to the casual recognition I was given in the classrooms 
for hearing children. Here I was presented to the classes as someone 
from the university who was interested in finding out how children 


responded to certain questions. Sometimes my name was mentioned, 


but in no instance was it written on the blackboard. No attempt was 
made to identify me as a particular person. The teachers of the deaf 
utilized my presence to increase a kind of social awareness in the 
students. However, part of the reason for the poorer explanations 
of the deaf could have been a reflection of the role in the testing situa- 
tion to which I had been assigned. 

If research with the deaf is extended in the direction of observing 
the development and performance of deaf children and in defining 
the meaning the restriction of the environment upon this develop- 
mental process deal children will be better understood. As the 
teachers of the deaf develop a questioning and exploring attitude they 
can have more of an impact upon research and ultimately become 
better users of published research. 


RESEARCH: PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES 


(Dr. Epna Srmon LEVINE, director psychological services and research, Lexington 
School, New York) 


Wherever there are minds that are eager for the truth, that will not 
be put off with partial and uncertain knowledge but take joy in 
inquiry, there will be found the spirit of research. It is an instigatin 
and provoking thing, this research spirit. It nags and chides an 
gives no peace so long as there are unknowns to be explored, facts to be 
unearthed, and problems to be solved. It is an eager spirit too, and 
one that is easily lost in its own enthusiasm unless properly restrained. 
In order for the research spirit to qualify as a research technique, it 
must first be coupled with trained, organized thinking, scientific hon- 
esty, and critical deliberation. When it is so refined, then the spirit 
of inquiry becomes a mighty tool towards which all organized enter- 
prise turns for the solution of problems that stand in the way of 
progress. 

In our own specialty, we are not unfamiliar with problems that 
stand in the way of progress. Far from it. Nor are we strangers to 
the spirit of research. Indeed some of our most searching years date 
back to the 18th century, to the times when the first permanent schools 
for the deaf were being established and the teachers in these schools 
were making their first contacts with the mass of mute and neglected 
applicants who sought admission to them. Faced with the entire re- 
sponsibility for humanizing these unknown quantities and with no 
guides save for the limited scientific knowledge of the day, our pioneers 
in education had by themselves to seek the answers. Each had to func- 
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tion not only as teacher and humanitarian but also as psychologist and 
research worker. 

We may look back with pride upon our professional ancestors and 
say in the words of Genesis—and in the terminology of the period— 
“There were giants in the earth in those days.” For at a time when 
the science of psychology was itself still in swaddling clothes, these 
teachers were already deep in the problems of human development. 
Their schools were not only educational institutions but were also 
functioning as true psychological laboratories for the study of human 
resources. Their range of interests, unhampered by present rules of 
objectivity, encompassed any and every phase of the problems of the 
deaf, some of which are only just now being rediscovered. 

I have often wondered how much further ahead we might be today 
if the work of these pioneers had been followed through instead of 
relegated to the dust. As it turned out, their lively spirit of inquiry 
was all too soon enshrouded in a dark age, albeit a very lively dark 
age, for it was full of the clamor of dissension over methods of in- 
struction. It was during this period of internal disruption that we 
find the field of the deaf gradually becoming a lonelier and more iso- 
lated little island that for years thereafter was too preoccupied with 
its own inner conflicts to take much notice of the trend of activity 
in the world about. 

Eventually, a band of rugged educators impatient with this state 
of affairs took the first steps to break the field isolation. They had 
taken a look beyond the horizons of their small island to see what was 
happening in other specialties. They saw that intense interest in 
the growing science of psychology was in the air, and that there was 
a great stir about the business of “understanding the individual”, 
even at the child level. They’saw further that this concept was being 
applied to educational enterprises, and that in effect a new philosophy 
of education was in the making. 

Evidently they were impressed with what they saw, for in 1894 
we hear that outstanding searcher after truth, Harris Taylor, de- 
plore the fact that although “the child is the most important creature 
on earth, * * * (he) is perhaps the least understood.” Taylor fur- 
ther declared that “the first 3 or 4 years of childhood are the most 
important” (because “if we understand this period we have the key 
to all that follows.” He urged that a close study be made of the child 
during the years of school life so that “the teacher can know somewhat 
of the being with whom he has to deal.” 

Not even a dark age could dim the brilliance of such thinking, 
and during the next 2 decades the development of psychology was 
eagerly watched by a number of research-minded educators. The 
spirit of inquiry was stirring once more; and ultimately during the 
early years of the 20th century, psychology in the person of Rudolf 
Pintner was induced to turn its attention and skills upon the problems 
of the deaf. From that time until the time of his death in 1942, Pint- 
ner was the pivot and inspiration of a period of intense psychological 
activity in the field of the deaf. Notwithstanding which, he was the 
first to admit that the surface had barely been scratched. 

Time does not permit us to go into the innumerable difficulties fac- 
ing the psychologists of the Pintner period. This is a tale in itself. 
Then as now, miracles were often expected of these workers, and 
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miracles did not come to pass. But, the psychologist is no magician. 
Like all technical experts, he too requires special tools of operation. 
There were few if any available for work with the deaf during those 
years. There are few today. Further, the psychologist operating 
in a strange new area requires a free field of inquiry, the benefits of 
authoritative guidance, and plenty of time for orientation and de- 
liberation. Finally, and above all, he requires a thorough familiarity 
with the millieu from which his subjects are drawn before he dare 
tackle so complex an assignment as research. 

Scarcely any of the psychologists of the Pintner period has these 
advantages. Entering the field towards its close, I was one of the 
lucky few thanks to Dr. O’Connor and the inspired teaching of 
Miss Mildred Groht, Miss Mary New, and the late Charles Bradtord. 
In most instances, the psychologist’s first and only contact with 
the deaf was made during the course of his first and only research 
study in the field. Schools for the deaf were not yet ready to take 
this specialty into the fold and provide the necessary training and 
experience. So there they were, the psychologists under Pintner, 
eager and willing to work but without appropriate tools, without 
specialized training, without the necesary background of experience, 
and without the facilities for securing training and experience. 

This period has often been criticized for having given rise to more 
questions than solutions. I, for one, consider this rather a contribu- 
tion than a condemnation. The questions did at least succeed in 
stirring up thinking and importing new life to the dormant spirit 
of inquiry. The questions also encouraged the field of the deaf to 
open the door a little wider to “outside” disciplines and fresh points of 
view. If the Pintner period had accomplished this alone, it would 
have been contribution enough. In addition, it provided the edu- 
cator with some idea of the potential value of a psychologist to a 
school, and it provided the psychologist with a substantial prologue 
to the work cut out for him in this most complex field of human de- 
velopment. 

During the course of the years following the Pintner period—and 
directly related to it—history begins to roll back to Harris Taylor’s 
original plea for a closer study of the individual. In keeping with 
this rediscovered perspective, we see a concomitant shift in emphasis 
from method of instruction to the pupil undergoing instruction. 
Whereas formerly, the major questions were: “Which is of greater 
value, oralism or manualism?” and “How do the intelligence and ad- 
justment of the deaf compare with those of the hearing ?”, we now see 
these questions becoming subsidiary to more basic considerations. 
namely the problems of development and patterns of adjustment of 
the deaf themselves. 

Today, the climate of the field is one in which interest and inquiry 
are centered upon the human aspects of deafness, upon the funda- 
mental problems of the individual himself. In this respect, we are 
in tune with the times despite our lag in research, for it is the currently 
accepted belief that the answer to human problems lies in an under- 
standing of the human being. To acquire this understanding is the 
common goal in all current psychosocial research. 

In the field of the deaf, we stand at the very beginning of this re- 
search goal. We have not as yet even a basic body of knowledge con- 
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cerning the traits, factors, and features that characterize the majority 
of the deaf population. Nor do we know the structure of general 
adjustment that exists within this population, nor what constitutes 
deviation from this unknown pattern of adjustment. Neither do we 
know what lags exist between the actual and potential adjustment 
levels of deaf persons in the various life areas nor in which of these 
areas the lag is greatest and in which the most serious threat to devel- 
opment. Not knowing this, it becomes impossible to establish with 
any degree of scientific authority what should or can be done to im- 
prove the situation. In short, we stand in sore need of basic research 
of the most fundamental order. 

To carry such research forward, the specialists involved are faced 
with the added problems of devising more appropriate tools and tech- 
niques than are now available for work with the deaf. This in itself 
is a full-blown research enterprise. There is also the matter of mas- 
tering the various kinds of communication skills essential for this 
work, to say nothing of acquiring sufficient background orientation. 
Factors such as these have been the main obstacles to research through- 
out our history. 

However, they say we are living in an age of miracles, and so it 
would seem; for after all these years of frustration, one of the world’s 
elite research institutes is now bringing its vast resources to bear upon 
the problems of the deaf. This is the Psychiatric Institute of the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New York City. Aided by 
a grant this past April from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, The Psychi- 
atric Institute is planning a three-phased program to include: (1) 
research into these basic unknowns; (2) the rendering of clinical 
services to emotionally disturbed deaf persons; and (3) the establish- 
ment of a training center for professional workers in the field. The 
project is called the mental health project for the deaf and is planned 
to extend over a period of 5 years. It is headed by the eminent genetic 
psychiatrist, Dr. Franz J. Kallmann, who will himself be here to tell 
you about it this Friday. We have high hopes that this pioneer 
project will eventually mark a milestone of progress in the field of 
the deaf. It has already marked a milestone of progress in public 
and scientific recognition of our needs and problems. 

But this development, historic though it may be, still leaves us with 
countless everyday problems that require immediate handling and 
cannot wait for the findings of research. Here we must rely upon our 
perennial first line of defense: the schools. It is with sincere personal 
and professional gratification that I can testify to the significant 
strides being made by the schools today in this business of problems- 
Management. 

Three of our New York City schools have graciously permitted 
me to use them as examples of what schools can do and are doing: 
Junior High School No. 47, of which Miss Harriet McLaughlin is 
principal; St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, of which Miss Genevieve 
Ryan is superintendent; and the New York School for the Deaf, of 
which Dr. Daniel Cloud is superintendent. The brief reports here 
presented are digests of certain selected school activities. They are 
by no means representative of the overall school programs. 

72798—56——11 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


At the New York School for the Deaf, an active mental-health 
program is under way spearheaded by a team that includes a con- 
sultant psychiatrist, a full- time psychologist, and a full-time trained 
psychiatric social worker. 

The consultant psychiatrist is in attendance at the school regularly 
3 hours a week. Her functions are: (1) To help introduce mental- 
hygiene concepts at the school, and (2) to examine, diagnose, and 
recommend treatment for children who appear to have emotional 
problems. Each such child is clinically interviewed, then the psychi- 
atrist discusses the problems and personality of the child at a staff 
conference at which time suggestions for treatment are made. 

The caseworker’s role in the team is to assist in arranging for staff 
conferences, to obtain the social and developmental histories of the 
children, and also to collect all necessary data from sources outside 
the school. Al! of this information is relayed to the other members 
of the team. In her role of social worker for the school, she provides 
parent counseling and acts as consultant to the cottage supervisor. 
She also makes social-service referrals when necessary and feasible. 

The functions of the third member of the clinic team, the psycholo- 
gist, are manifold. At intake, he subjects each applicant to a psycho- 
logical screening procedure in order to determine the child’s eligibility 
for admission. Areas assessed are intelligence, emotional dispo- 
sition, loss of hearing, and physical maturity. If the child is not 
accepted, suitable recommendations and referrals are made to the 
parents. If he is accepted, then further evaluation is conducted to 
determine appropriate grade placement. It is the psychologist’s fune- 
tion to keep a close follow up supervision of each new admittant. He 
also acts as staff consultant either on an individual basis or during 
weekly staff conferences with department heads to offer suggestions 
and corrective procedures concerning a variety of problems. In addi- 
tion, the psychologist also applies his special skills and techniques 
to uncover and explore the causes of emotional disturbance among 
the pupils. The results of his diagnostic surveys are relayed to the 
psychiatrist as part of the overall diagnostic picture. At the present 
time, and experiment in therapy is being conducted to evaluate the 
possibilities of group-therapy procedures with certain selected cases 
on a regular week ly basis. Progress is currently being one. 

The overall philosophy of fitting the curriculum and class structure 
to group needs and educational maturation is further reinforced by 
the annual, schoolwide administration of achievement tests. Finally, 
research projects are supported wherever possible. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL NO. 47 


At Junior High School No. 47, we find our old friend the spirit of 
inquiry focused upon several of our most timely problems today: 
mental defficiency; the aphasic child; the hearing impaired child in 
the hearing schools. Miss McLaughlin summarizes the activities in 
regard to these problems as follows: 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED DEAF 


This department at Junior High School No. 47 has grown to a 
unit of five classes since its inception in 1938. Besides regular class 
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work, these children receive intensive occupational training, so that 
they may be ready for employment when they leave school. In addi- 
tion they participate in all school activities and take active part im 
service to the school. For example—one of these classes is in com- 
plete charge of storing and bringing out preschool equipment used in 
the outdoor yard. This includes examining these articles and calling 
attention of teachers to splintered or br oken pieces. As part of their: 
shop work, they sand, repair, paint, and replace broken toys and. 
equipment. 

The course of study prepared by the bureau for children with re- 
tarded mental development is followed. 


CLASSES FOR APHASIC CHILDREN—CHILDREN WHO HEAR BUT DO NOT SPEAK 


In September 1949, Junior High School No. 47 undertook the experi- 
ment of educating a group of 9 aphasic children ranging in age from 
5 to 16 years. The cause and type of aphasia for each of these chil- 
dren varied, but they had one common lack—speech. It was therefore 
felt that Junior High School No. 47 with a staff trained in the tech- 
niques of teaching speech would be the logical place for an experi- 
ment of this kind. 

At the present time there are three such classes at 47 and as far 
as can be determined, this is a pioneer effort to educate aphasic chil- 
dren in special classes. Assistance has been sought from schools, 
clinics, and hospitals in the United States and in Eu rope. Any lim- 
ited information received has applied to the rehabilitation of speech 
in adults rather than in children. 

The guiding spirit of the program, Dr. Calvin Wm. Barger, psy- 
chiatrist of the bureau of child guidance, has worked untiringly with 
teachers, parents and children. 

The staff looks forward to a time when it can make a contribution, 
based on practical experience, to the sum total of what is known about 
the educability of aphasic children. 


ITINERANT TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


The major aim of the educational program at Junior High School 
No. 47 is that of rehabilitating a pupil to the point where he may 
enter a hearing school. For some this does not come until they enter 
high school but during the last several years for an increasingly 
larger number, it has come somewhere between the third and sixth 
year in school. Each year the number varies but over the past 5 
years 58 deaf children have entered their neighborhood schools. 
There, with sympathetic understanding, handling and counseling 
from an itinerant teacher of the deaf they have been able to maintain 
themselves in large classes of hearing ditdien, Children considered 
for entrance to regular school must have established an intelligible 
speech pattern, skill in lipreading and must have learned to use am 
individual hearing aid effectively. 


A CLASS OF DEAF CHILDREN INTEGRATED IN A CLASS OF HEARING CHILDREN. 


This year an entire class of bright deaf children from Junior High 
School No. 47 became part of a class in a nearby public school. They 
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were accompanied by their teacher, a teacher of the deaf, and spent 
the morning session with the regular class. They returned to No. 47 
for the afternoon where they had special work geared to their in- 
dividual needs. 

We have learned much from this experiment this year about how to 
improve our methods with the deaf, for we have seen clearly and ob- 
jectively some of the reasons why the deaf have difficulty in being 
assimilated in a group of hearing. 

Unfortunately we are in the rather awkward position of not being 
ready to publish the results of this experiment. However, a careful 
study of the year’s work has been made by the bureau of research 
and statistics and we shall be coming into print soon with some of 
the highlights of this program. 


ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


At St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf a detailed program of self- 
appraisal is now in its second year. As existing facilities are being 
appraised, plans are formulated for improvements in any area in 
which the need is indicated—educationai, group living, social wel- 
fare, physical and mental health. The coordinating agent in this 
self-study project is a social service department which includes three 
highly trained case workers who operate in close relationship with 
the other school departments as well as with all helpful community 
resources and agencies. 

One of the major aims of the program is to do an intensive study of 
each child, both on referral to the school as well as already enrolled 
in the school. Such studies start at intake screening and involve mem- 
bers of the school staff, a number of community agencies, and the 
parents of the children. When screening is completed, plans for 
school admission are begun with a presentation of the child’s com- 

lete case history at a staff conference. The child’s hearing, health, 
inate, educational aptitudes, special problems, etc., are discussed. 
As a result, the principal is enabled to plan the educational program; 
the auditory technician to devise a course of training; the supervisor 
of group living is able to decide in which group the child might best 
fit; the social worker to determine her role in relation to parents 
and staff; and the nurse to meet the health problems. In addition, 
the individual teacher and the group mother are helped to under- 
stand something of the child coming into their group before his 
arrival. This plan has the further advantage of planning for the 
treatment of the emotionally disturbed child immediately upon his 
admission to school. The clinic team for helping emotionally dis- 
turbed children is made up of a psychiatrist, a. psychologist, and a psy- 
chiatric social worker. Parents are also included in treatment plan- 
ning. Throughout the past 2 years, all the children enrolled at the 
St. Joseph’s School have been studied and reviewed at staff con- 
ferences. 

Unfortunately, time does not permit a fuller presentation of this 
magnificient program nor of the coordinated activities of the various 
departments in giving it breadth and scope I should like to conclude 
in Miss Ryan’s own words. She says: 

In reviewing the accomplishments of the past 2 years we believe our self- 
study plan has moved forward gradually to the beginning of a permanent pro- 
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gram. * * * With confidence, we shall go on, using the best means which 
modern knowledge and skills afford, striving to give our children the finest 
conditions in which to develop into men and women of character, able to meet 
the challenge of the world of today. 

These brief digests illustrate some of the ways in which schools 
today are joining in the search for truth. In this respect, they are 
just as much a part of the research picture as is the scientist working 
in the seclusion of his laboratory. Schools are the laboratories of the 
educator, and they extend out into life itself. 

With life as the research setting, the educator cannot help but see 
that educating a deaf child is far too inclusive and complex an un- 
dertaking to be a one-man enterprise. The contributions of many 
specialties are involved. Psychology and audiology have already 
entered the field as members of the team. The research specialist is 
onthe way in. Others will follow. Progress is in the air today. As 
for possibilities, they are unlimited providing we retain the spirit 
of inquiry, welcome and examine fresh points of view, share informa- 
aa with one another, and settle for nothing less than the impartial 
truth. 


READING IMPROVEMENT AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


(Dr. GEoRGE DETMOLD, dean, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


I claim no originality for the small project that I am about to 
describe. Many of you, I am sure, have conducted similar experi- 
ments and obtained similar results. Furthermore, I can’t take any 
credit for what was achieved, since most of the work was done by 


the National Institute for Reading Improvement in Washington, 
D. C., and by our dean of students, Mr. Richard M. Phillips. 

One of our problems at. Gallaudet, in improving the quality and 
increasing the quantity of our educational offerings, is that our stu- 
dents have to stretch themselves to keep up with us. Perhaps this 
is a desirable state of affairs. A college education is not meant to be 
easy. But it is impossible without books. If our students are to be 
as well educated as the graduates of other colleges, they must read 
and master substantially the same books. For our students, this 
means a vocabulary, a speed of reading, and a degree of comprehension 
that have never been required of them before. We don’t complain 
about this; if we didn’t have anything to teach them we wouldn’t 
admit them. But we are concerned to improve them as rapidly as 
possible, so that they can keep up with their assignments and produce 
the work that is required of them. 

Both our students and our faculty have agreed that the student’s 
ability to read texts and library books with speed and comprehension 
is a principal obstacle to his progress. We are attacking the obstacle 
in several ways. Last year we decided to find out what we could 
expect to accomplish by using the latest reading improvement ma- 
chinery. To this end we approached the National Institute for 
Reading Improvement, which had never worked with a group of deaf 
students before and was eager, in the interests of its own research, 
to accommodate us. 

We selected a pilot group of fourteen students, mostly freshmen 
with a few sophomores, from a large number of volunteers. The 
basis for selection was academic ability, which had to be average. 
We took neither the very good students nor the very poor students; 
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they were average. We ferried them to the offices of the National 
Institute for Reading Improvement for eye tests on two diagnostic 
instruments: the telebinocular, which shows eye coordination and 
depth perception; and the ophthalmograph, which photographs eye 
fixations and regressions and measures span of recognition and dura- 
tion of fixations. 

Following these tests, the 14 students were trained at Gallaudet 
College on ‘2 instruments: the tachistoscope, which develops ability 
to grasp long phrases or digits accurately at a brief glance, and the 
reading accelerator, which forces the student to read straight through 
a page of his book, = looking back, at speeds that may be reg- 
ulated to cover between 30 and 2,000 words per minute. 

The training period was 9 weeks long, with three 50-minute ses- 
sions each week. Half of each session was spent on the tac histoscope 
and the other half on the reading accelerator. Tests of reading rate 
and comprehension were given at the start of the training period 
and again at its close. The tests used were the Adv anced Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Forms Am and Bm (revised). 

On the basis of these tests, our 14 students were reading at an 
average rate of 206 words per minute and at 60 percent comprehen- 

sion. “This, as we suspected, was below the average for similar stu- 

dents with normal hearing in other colleges—though not very far 
below the average, which is close to 250 words per minute at 70 
cent comprehension. At the end of the training, our students had 
increased their reading rate to an average of 323 words per minute 
and their comprehension to 73 percent. 

Some interesting things may be learned from these figures. Though 
our students did not improve as much as do hearing students who 

take similar training in reading improvement, still ‘they ended up 
reading faster and better than the national aver age for college fresh- 
men. Their reading rate improved by 57 percent; their rate of com- 
prehension by 22 percent. In number of words comprehended per 
minute, they rose from 124 to 236, an increase of 91 percent. 

The startling figure is the 22 percent improvement in comprehen- 
sion. The outer limit for such improvement is usually about 20 per- 
cent. The average improvement for all college freshmen who are 
similarly trained is 12 percent. 

The increase in reading rate and comprehension is accounted for 
by new mental habits that we assume, and by new and related muscu- 
lar habits that can be measured. When our 14 students were retested 
on the ophthalmograph, after the close of the training period, their 
eye movements showed a 39 percent decrease in the number of fixa- 
tions per 100 words, an 89 percent decrease in the number of regres- 
sions per 100 words; the average span of recognition increased by 
37 percent and the average duration of fixation decreased by 13 
percent. 

The most significant result of this project is that in 20 hours of 
actual training, spread over a period of 9 weeks, we were able to 
effect a 91 percent improvement in the reading ability of our stu- 
dents. The evidence is that at least 85 percent of this improvement 
will be retained, and that some students will go on improving now 
that the have formed the proper habits. We also have reason to 
believe that another period of training with the same students would 
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effect an improvement of similar proportions. The students them- 
selves have commented upon the conspicuous increase in the facility 
with which they read. 

We at Gallaudet don’t believe that the tachistoscope and the reading 
accelerator are the sole answer to our problem with reading. We do 
believe that these machines, properly used, can improve anyone’s read- 
ing ability, and can radically improve reading habits that for one 
reason or another have not been properly developed. Most of us im- 
prove our reading habits just by continual reading. Even if written 
English is never explained to us, we eventually realize that it is built 
of paragraphs rather than words; that the paragraph, with its key 
term, its general statement about the key term, and the illustrative 
details supporting the general statement, is properly speaking our 
unit of thought. With “long familiarity, we learn to grasp written 
English a paragraph at a time. As we read through : a paragraph, 
our eyes pause briefly on words, phrases, and sometimes entire sen- 
tences. [very time our eyes pause, we see a section of the paragraph. 
But we do not pay equal attention to every section that we see, nor to 
every word in each section. Most of our attention is given to nouns 
and verbs, some of it to adjectives and adverbs, and just enough of it 
to pronouns, demonstratives, articles, prepositions, and conjunctions 
to keep the parts of the paragraph correctly related to each other in 
our minds. If we try to read a paragraph one word at a time, with 
equal attention to every word, we, not, only, lose, time, we, also, forget, 
what, we, are, reading, about. W hen we find students at Gallaudet 
who read in just this manner, at 25 words a minute, and are able to 

raise their speed to 250 words a minute in just a few weeks—and when 
we learn that they can’t remember having read more than 2 or 3 books 
in their lives—we conclude that some people have had so little experi- 
ence with books that they may not have developed the mental and 
muscular abilities necessary to read properly. 

From our subsequent experience with reading improvement ma- 
chinery, I can pass along a few words of advice to any other school 
that may be interested in it. It is very important to test the student’s 
ey es before beginning his training. The telebinocular will weed out 

95 percent of the persons whose eyes are not functioning well enough 
for them to benefit from the training. The ophthalmograph, before 
and after the training, provides the ‘only convincing evidence of im- 
proved muscular habits in the eyes. It also contributes measurably 
to the motivation of older students if their eye movements can be 
charted for them before they start their training. Motivation is of 
extreme importance; if the student is not eager to improve, he won’t 
improve, no matter how often he is driven to the machinery. Finally, 
a reading improvement program should be entrusted only to a com- 
petent teacher who is able to keep the students continually interested 
in their work. 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE PERCEPTUAL AND CONCEPTUAL 
ORGANIZATION OF DEAF CHILDREN 


(Dr. Louis M. D1Carto, executive director, the Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and 
Speech Center, Syracuse University) 


Educators of children with severe hearing impairment have been 
continuously and vitally concerned with the development of educa- 
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tional programs for these children which would utilize all of their 
available sensory and conceptual capacities. Pintner and his stu- 
dents (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18) devoted several decades inves- 
tigating the impact of severe hearing loss on the intellectual, social, 
and educational growth of such children. A quarter of a century of 
further research has not invalidated many of their experimental 
findings. These results attest to the rigorousness of the experimental 
design with which they conducted their investigations. Their re- 
search permitted them to crystallize the construct that deafness 
impairs the capacity to manipulate abstract forms of intellectual be- 
havior. Deaf children adjust more adequately to concrete than to 
abstract situations and also exhibit greater dexterity in handling 
particulars than universals. Their research also suggested some form 
of sensory compensation, but Pintner was careful to attribute such 
compensation to learning behavior. 

Heider and Heider (6), (7) approached the concept of abstract 
behavior through a series of color sorting experiments. They re- 
ported differences between the sorting behavior of deaf children and 
aphasics and while the sorting behavior of deaf children was similar 
to hearing children, it was consistently less mature than that of hear- 
ing children of the same age. McAndrews (9) observed immaturity 
of abstract behavior in the Rorschach protocols of deaf children. He 
reported that the deaf children gave simple one-word responses which 
usually comprised names of animals. He believed that their reac- 
tions on this test were similar to those of younger hearing children. 
He further indicates: 

This strongly suggests that the barrier of deafness has partially isolated 
them from their objective environments leaving them a smaller life space than 
that of normal children and fostering the development of more rigid, less dif- 
ferentiated personalities (9). 

He conducted another experiment where the children were re- 
quired to change their method of classifying 25 objects. Only 4 of 
the 25 deaf children resolved the problem whereas all the control 
group of 25 hearing children succeeded. The deaf children gave 
many indications of an inability to shift from their initial method 
of attack (9). 

Oleron (12) investigated the conceptual thinking of deaf children 
and reported them to be inferior. He explains this inferiority in 
ability to make abstractions as a result of retarded development rather 
than true incapacity. Templin (20) in a very carefully designed and 
controlled experiment studied the qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of mental behavior of deaf children. She devoted her inquiries to dis- 
covering the effects of impaired hearing and residence in an institution 
on reasoning. She investigated the hypothesis that both hearing im- 
pairment and residence in an institution tended to restrain the de- 
velopment of reasoning ability. She administered the Deutsche ques- 
tions to measure causal explanation, the Long and Welch test of causal 
reasoning to measure verbal abstract reasoning, and the Brody non- 
verbal abstract reasoning test to 624 normal nod 303 children with im- 
paired hearing. Her research substantiated the hypothesis that hear- 
ing loss (intrinsic factor) influenced reasoning unfavorably but re- 
jected it for residence in an institution (extrinsic factor). 

DiCarlo (1) suggested that the deaf child’s inadequate experience 
with universals: 
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* * * Forced to develop meaning values through other sense modalities be- 
cause of his impaired hearing the child’s responses correlates of partial stimuli. 

The situation is no less difficult for the child with partial hearing impairment. 
His adjustment comprises fragmentary responses to distorted and depressed 
stimuli. In both, attempts at adjustment revealed inconsistencies with the 
semantics of the situation which children are powerless to alter or control. 
Repetition of such behavior becomes reinforced and habitual, leads to a distrust 
of the self, bewilderment, confusion, and self-accusation. (1) 

Behavior on the basis of reduced information interferes with dis- 
criminative learning and does not permit the isolation and selection of 
attributes and qualities of events and situations. These inabilities re- 
strict intellectual mobility. Accumulation of research into the con- 
ceptual behavior of deaf children is too formidable and consistent with 
empirical observations of educators of children with impaired hearing 
to rationalize away. Educators liave accepted the concept that deaf 
children function on an inferior high order abstraction level than 
hearing children. They are interested in discovering curricula and 
methodology that will improve such behavior. 

Although a good deal of research dealing with conceptual and think- 
ing abilities of deaf children indirectly utilized visuomotor processes, 
few studies on visuomotor perception per se of deaf children appeared 
before 1950. Werner and Strauss (21), (22), (23) investigated visuo- 
motor performance of retarded children. Strauss and Lehtinen (19) 
reported their data on the perception of brain-injured children. Dol- 
phin and Cruickshank (2), (3) investigated the visuomotor percep- 
tion of children with cerebral palsy. Most of these studies used the 
marble board and figure background pictures for investigating visual 
motor behavior. In most of the studies of Strauss and Lehtinen, and 
Dolphin and Cruickshank, the brain-injured children and the children 
with cerebral palsy were inferior in visuomotor behavior as compared 
with normal children. 

McKay (10) applied these tests in an exploratory investigation of 
the perceptual and conceptual abilities of deaf children. A major 
theoretical consideration in her approach to the study of visuomotor 
perception of deaf children stemmed from Hebb’s (5) construct of 
perception as comprising a very complex process which was additive 
and also depended a good deal upon experience. His construct em- 
braces three aspects: 

1. A primitive sensory determined unity not dependent upon 

experience. 

2. A nonsensory unit dependent on experience. 

3. An identity highly dependent on experience. 
According to Hebb, the primitive sensory determined unity is— 
that unity and segregation from the background which seems to be a direct 
product of the pattern of sensory excitation and the inherited characteristics of 
the nervous system on which it acts (5). 
This behavior he postulated as not depending upon past experience 
but to be innate in all perception. McKay postulated that from our 
present knowledge of the inherited characteristics of the nervous 
system, there would be no reason to expect the primitive determined 
unity to be different in deaf children. Hebb’s designation and ra- 
tionale for a second factor in perception “a nonsensory unit” affected 
by experience pulls in the frame of references of associative learning. 
In terms of learning theory he makes a good case for such an hypothe- 
sis since he introduces experimentation to buttress his position. His 
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third factor is an “identity” of a perceived figure which he describes 
as: 


first, a figure is perceived as having identity when it is seen immediately as 
similar to some figures and dissimilar to others—that is, when it falls at once 
into certain categories and not into others * * *. Secondly, the object that is 
perceived as having identity is capable of being associated readily with other 
objects or with some action, whereas the one that does not have identity is 
recalled with great difficulty or not at all, and is not recognized or named 
easily (5). 

Hebb introduces a great deal of research to indicate that most of 
the perceptual organization of individual behavior embraces the 
three levels of perceptual behavior and that the visuomotor percep- 
tual process is quite complex and depends heavily upon past experi- 
ence and is definitely the result of learned phenomena. 

McKay hypothesized that the visual perceptual organization of deaf 
children should be similar to that of hearing children of the same 
mental age where hearing was not a factor; the conceptual behavior 
of deaf children should be significantly inferior to that of hearing 
children of the same age. Her experimental _ comprised 25 chil- 
dren with severe hearing loss from the Rochester School for the Deaf. 


The average loss for the group was 91 decibels for the left ear and 
93 decibels for the right ear. In the selection of her sample, McKay 
eliminated any individual who had a history of birth injury and 
motor handicap. She matched her experimental group for sex and 
mental age with 25 hearing children and 25 retarded hearing children 
from the Syracuse public schools. The hearing and the retarded 
children were approximately 1 and 4 years older respectively than 


the deaf sample. The “t” values indicating the level of significance 
with respect to age revealed that her groups differed significantly in 
chronological age. She also employed the Grace-Arthur perform- 
ance scale II for matching mental age. The “t” value for the mental 
age of her experimental and controlled groups revealed no significant 
differences between the means of the groups. 

McKay then administered marble board tests I and II similar to 
those used by Werner and Strauss (21), (23) and further described 
by Strauss and Lehtinen (19) in their work with brain-injured chil- 
dren. She carefully followed their procedures in administrating 
tests. The records of the performances of the children of the six 
designs on the marble board test I and the five designs on the marble 
board test II were analyzed by three judges. The criterion of 80 
percent agreement was decided upon as acceptable. The observed 
agreement of 81 percent on marble board test I and 91 percent on 
marble board test II were higher than the exnected criterion. Statis- 
tical analysis of the performance of deaf children permitted the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. On marble board I test, the visuomotor performance of the deaf children 
was more mature than that of the mentally normal hearing children. The dif- 
ference between the methods of procedure used by the two groups was statist- 
ically significant (p. 01). The visuomotor performance of the deaf child tended 
to be similar to that of the mentally retarded hearing children. 

2. On marble board II test, the visuomotor performance of the deaf children 
was similar to that of the hearing children in the two control groups. The 
definitely structured background and the loosely structured marble patterns 


did not result in disorganized visuomotor performance in any of the three groups 
of children. 
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3. The deaf children made no reference to the background in any of their 
responses on the picture test of purely visual perception. The difference be- 
tween the number of background responses of the deaf group and the num- 
ber of background responses of each of the hearing groups was statistically 
significant (p. 01). But the difference between the deaf group and the men- 
tally normal hearing group was greater than the difference between the deaf 
group and the mentally retarded group. (10) 


McKay also employed the Weigl-Goldstein-Sheerer* color form 
sorting test to explore whether deaf children use an abstract or con- 
crete approach in the simple task of sorting color figures. She re- 
ported the following conclusions: 


1. On the color-form sorting test, the deaf children were less able to assume 
a conceptual approach, as expressed by ability to ignore spatial relationships 
between objects, than was either group of hearing children. All of the deaf 
children showed a tendency to build patterns with blocks. The difference 
between the number of children in the deaf group and the number of children in 
each of the two hearing groups who showed this tendency to build patterns, 
was statistically significant (p .01). 

2. The deaf children were more inclined to persist in the same method of 
sorting than were the hearing children, but the difference between the number 
of children in the experimental group and the number of children in each of 
the two control groups who shifted in their method of sorting was not statistical- 
ly significant. 

8. The deaf children tended to be more immature than the hearing children 
in their initial method of sorting, when sorting according to color rather than 
form is considered as a criterion for immaturity. Although there was no sta- 
tistically significant difference between the number of children in the deaf group 
and the number of children in the mentally normal hearing group who sorted 
according to form or color, the normal children were more inclined to sort accord- 
ing to form. The difference between the number of children in the deaf group 
and the number of children in the mentally retarded group who sorted accord- 
ing to form was statistically significant (p .05). (10) 


As a test for discovering the types of relationships meaningful to 
deaf children when handling familiar objects, McKay used the objects 
sorting test. Forty-seven objects similar to those used by Werner 
and Strauss were employed. 

She concluded : 


On the object sorting test, the deaf children tended to use a larger number 
of the objects than the hearing children used. But the difference between the 
mean number of objects used by the deaf group and the mean number used by 
the mentally normal hearing group was not statistically significant. The dif- 
ference between the mean number of objects used by the deaf group and the 
mean number used by the mentally retarded hearing group was statistically 
significant (p .05). (10) 


The administration of the picture test was intended to reveal the 
relationships between pictured live situations and familiar objects. 
McKay found that deaf children: 


On the picture-object test, the deaf children chose a greater number of objects 
as being related to each of the two pictures than did either group of hearing 
children. The difference between the mean number of objects chosen by the 
children in the deaf group and the mean number chosen by the children in each 
of the 2 hearing groups was statistically significant for each picture (p. 01). 
The deaf children found relationships between the objects and the pictured life 
situations where the hearing children found no relationships. (10) 


McKay’s study supports the hypothesis that the visual perceptual 
organization of deaf children is similar to that of hearing children 


1 Kurt Goldstein and Martin Sheerer, Abstract and Concrete Behavior : An Experimenta} 
Study With Special Tests, Psychological Monographs, LIII (1941), 1-151. 7 
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of the same mental age, but rejects the hypothesis for conceptual de- 
velopment. Before the implication of these findings may be imple- 
mented in the education of the deaf, it was considered advisable to 
have further substantiation of these hypotheses. The task of repli- 
cating McKay’s study was undertaken by Larr (8) in 1952. He 
completed his study in 1955. He duplicated McKay’s design and 
followed her procedures very carefully. His conclusions in general 
with few minor differences support McKay’s hypotheses. 

1. The results of marble board I tests administered to a midwestern and 
western residential school deaf children showed a consistent tendency toward 
the use of “constructive” procedures, Adherents of this test consider responses 
of this type to be symptomatic of a relatively mature individual. Neither ex- 
perimental nor control groups demonstrated inaccuracies sufficient to disclose 
visuomotor disturbance. These findings would indicate that on a simple test of 
visual perception deaf children show maturity within the normal range. 

2. Marble board II tests showed results which confirmed the conclusions ob- 
tained on the first marble board test. Both Missouri and California experimental 
subjects constructed drawings that were labeled predominately “constructive” 
by the three judges. There was no evidence of visuomotor disturbance. These 
findings were in agreement with the previous findings at the Rochester School 
for the Deaf, although the present study showed deaf children to be somewhat 
more mature than normal or retarded subjects. 

3. Deaf children in both experimental groups were similar to the control 
groups in their responses to the tactual motor I test. The retarded control 
group showed a large number of inaccurate responses in comparison with the 
other groups. (8) 

Myklebust and Brutten (11) in 1953 published “A Study of the 
Visual Perception of Deaf Children.” They devoted the major por- 
tion of the first chapter to the development of an a priori dogma that 
by necessity visual perceptual behavior of deaf children must be in- 
ferior to similar behavior of the hearing children. They developed 
this arbitrary construct within the framework of an inconsistent eclec- 
ticism. Moreover, Myklebust and Brutten draw heavily from the 
Gestalt psychologists for their interpretation of perceiving behavior 
but continued study of behavior reveals that another interpretation 
is quite possible. Furthermore, it is quite difficult to contain this 
interpretation within the framework of a satisfactory learning theory. 

Myklebust and Brutten employed the marble board, Goodenough, 
figure background, perseveration, and pattern reproduction tests in 
their experiment. They concluded: 

The deaf children demonstrated a marked inferiority to hearing children in 
the accuracy with which marble board patterns were reproduced. (11) 

Hayes (4) replicated Myklebust and Brutten’s study utilizing the 
same tests and the same procedures. His results diametrically oppose 
those of Myklebust’s and Brutten’s and support McKay’s and Larr’s 
studies in indicating that the visual motor performance of orally 
trained deaf children was superior in their experiment to that of hear- 
ing children. Myklebust’s and Brutten’s and Hayes’ experiments em- 
ploying the same instruments and the same procedures provide dif- 
ferent results. Nevertheless, McKay’s and Larr’s and Hayes’ studies 
using different instruments and different procedures agree in their 
general findings. 

Larr’s (8) replication of McKay’s study of the perceptual organi- 
zation of deaf children employed two different populations. His 
sample comprised two experimental groups of deaf children, one from 
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the Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton, Mo., the other from the 
California School for the Deaf at Riverside, Calif. He used two con- 
trol groups and attempted to match within 8 months McKay’s popu- 
lation. Consequently, in terms of mental ages, both of Larr’s groups 
are comparable to McKay’s sample. Larr’s study, like McKay’s, was 
designed to test the perceptual and conceptual abilities of residential 
school deaf children with comparable control groups matched for 
mental ages. 

Analysis of the preceding studies reveal considerable agreement 
concerning the conceptual restriction deafness plays on individual 
behavior. All of the studies but Myklebust’s and Brutten’s confirm 
the hypothesis that the visual perceptual organization of deaf chil- 
dren where hearing is not crucial is at least equal if not superior to 
hearing children of the same mental age. Further research for the 
validation of these findings should continue. If research establishes 
such validity, this concept should lead to curricular changes in the 
education of the deaf. 
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A COMPARISON OF GOOD AND POOR LEARNERS AMONG YOUNG 
CHILDREN IN AN ORAL SCHOOL 


(Dr. MrirtaM F. FIepter, clinical psychologist, the Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass.) 


Like all educators, whether of deaf or hearing children, we are per- 
petually concerned with those children who are poor learners, who fail 
to benefit by the educational fare provided them, whatever its nature. 
As teachers of deaf chi!dren we have long been aware of the fact that 
there is no 1 to 1 relationship between degree of hearing loss, intelli- 
gence, or any other single factor thus far revealed, and school achieve- 
ment. This paper reports an ongoing study of young children in an 
oral school, a study still very much in process and hence capable of 
offering at this time no final and definitive data but perhaps some 
challenging clues for further thought and research concerning this 
perennial problem: “What.makes an outstandingly good or poor 
Jearner” and related to this, “Can we locate these children early enough 
in their academic careers to enable us to vary our educational fare so 
as to help the ones for whom difficulties may be predicted?” 

This report will discuss three groups of children: 12 very good 
learners, 12 very poor learners, and 25 children who fall in between 
these two extremes in the range of school achievement and who, for 
the purposes of this study, may be called “average” learners. These 
children were thus tentatively classified on the basis of teacher judg- 
ments. In the fall of 1952 the head of the lower school indicated for 
the writer such teacher ratings of all the children then in the school, 52 
in all. These children then ranged in ages from 5-4 to 9-9 years of 
ave. Exactly one-half of each group had had 1 full year of school, 25 
percent of the very good and very poor groups and 12 percent of the 
average group had had 2 years, the remaining children had had 3 years 
of school life with the exception of 2 who had had 4. During the past 
3 years, the good and poor groups have remained intact, but 3 children 
in the average group have left the school, leaving the total of 49 chil- 
dren to be reported on at this time. 

During the ensuing 3 years, various types of information were gath- 
ered and analyzed: Developmental data as provided by the parents 
in interviews and by means of a detailed family and personal develop- 
ment questionnaire; health histories and physical growth data; mental 
tests and personality assessments based on a variety of projective tests 
and individual play sessions; hearing and vision tests, teachers’ re- 
ports on school progress, and observational data. Table I summarizes 
these findings briefly. It is, of course, realized that in such compara- 
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tive group data one can hardly hope to find the answer to the mani- 
fold and complex problems of individual learning difficulties but out 
of such group comparisons may emerge suggestive » differences to guide 
and illuminate clinical studies of individual children. 

Let us then examine these comparative findings for the 3 groups, 
starting with examination of such data as we have concerning family 
backer ound and early developmental histories of the children. First 
of all, there is no significont difference between the groups in either 
etiology of deafness or degree of hearing loss. If anything, the group 
of good learners has more cases of etiology which might involve cen- 
tral damage than the poor learners, with 2 Rhesus cases, 2 meningitis, 
1 at 13 months, 1 at 24 months, and 1 caused by other illness in in- 
fancy. Seven were cases of congenital deafness. Nine of the poor 
learners are cases of congenital deafness, 1 rubella, and 2 supposed 
caused by other illness, 1 at 24 months, 1 at 12 months. The mean 
hearing loss for the three speech frequencies 500 to 2,000 for the better 
ear, is 87.23 decibels for the good learners, 92.91 for the poor learn- 
ers, With the range of loss about the same for the 2 groups with the 
exception of 1 good learner who has a loss of only 58 decibels for 
these tones. 

Only a few group differences appear in the family history data. 
There is a definite trend for the good learners to come from families 
somewhat higher in the social-economic scale as estimated by father 
occupation: On a 5-point rating scale of occupation 100 percent of 
the best learners rank in the top 5 classes, only 66 percent of the poor 
learners. Similarly, twice as many of the parents of the best learners 
had a college education as of the poor group. Three of the best learn- 
ers have deaf parents orally educe ited and deaf siblings older than 
they; none of the poor learners do. 

When we examine such developmental data as time of sitting, walk- 
ing, teething, etc., only one difference is found and that one a statis- 
tically highly significant one; at birth, the best learners weighed on 
an average 2 pounds more than the poor. Their mean weight i is 7.79 
pounds as compared with 5.60 with 10 of the 12 good learners weigh- 
ing 7 pounds or more, and all but 1 of the poor learners et eo 
under 7 pounds, 2 under 3 pounds. If we follow up this clue with 
anmindion of height-weight data as of this year, we find the good 
learners still on the average taller and heavier but the difference is no 
longer a statistically significant one. However, if we examine the 
rather s ranty available 1 records of yearly medical examinations, a pic- 
ture emerges of the good learners group as a physically superior one. 
Five are called “sturdy” or “robust” by the examining physician, 6 
“healthy” or “normal”, 1 is slightly spastic and tires easily. Of the 
poor learners, only 4 are called “he althy” or “normal”, 2 are “obese”, 
6 have a variety of descriptive terms used of them such as “thin, 
tense”, “frail, timid, puny,” “tired appearance,” “thin, nervous.’ 
Such qualits itive judgments of the examining physici ian reinforce the 
picture of the poor learning group as a physic ally inferior one and 
suggest that more complex “studies of physical growth would be of 
vaiue, 

If we turn now to the family and individual development question- 
naire and read the early developmental histories of these children, 
the impression is reinforced of the poor-learning group as one which 
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has had to contend with more handicapping conditions than loss of 
hearing alone. Aside from the two cases of meningitis in early child- 
hood, the good learners seem relatively free of serious physical illness 
and accidents and from emotionally handicapping home conditions, 
at least as far as we can judge from available data. On the other 
hand, the poor-learning group shows records of repeated accidents and 
illnesses as well as unfortunate home conditions: physical conditions 
such as, 2 cases of extreme prematurity of birth, 1 other who almost 
died at birth, 1 who was seriously ill for 3 months after birth, 1 born 
with weak neck and back muscles and visual incordination; psycho- 
logical conditions such as 1 child handicapped by illegitimacy and 
insecure home conditions, 1 who suffered a traumatic loss of a loved 
mother figure with marked resultant changes in behavior, 1 who was 
adopted after spending the first 7 months of life lying in her crib with 
minimal stimulation. Only 3 of the poor learners’ records show no 
such developmental anomalies, and of these 3, 2 are children who have 
had to contend with extreme overprotection of the mother and who 
still show persistent fear or apathetic behavior when separated from 
the mother. For example, 1 small girl, in the third year of school, 
would often sit in the classroom with silent tears rolling down her 
cheeks because she was thinking of her mother. 

Such data can be only suggestive, because necessarily incomplete 
and influenced by the bias of the parents who supplied the informa- 
tion, but they point the need for more careful and detailed studies of 
familial histories, of prenatal and early postnatal histories, particu- 
larly of reported severe illness and accidents of these periods. In the 
light of findings from such clinics as Dr. Hardy’s at Johns Hopkins, we 
are becoming aware of the possible significance of such familial his- 
tories and of events early in the life of the deaf child and of the fact 
that many seemingly straightforward cases of profound deafness may 
present complex pictures of inherited or acquired brain damage. Such 
children, because of cortical damage, may be those who cannot wnder- 
stand what they hear rather than ones who cannot hear because of 
defective end-organs of hearing. Particularly, with these poor-learn- 
ing deaf children, are more discriminative clinical studies needed of 
the nature of their hearing difficulties and developmental histories 
of what particular learning behavior and problems they present in 
the development of auditory and visual patterns. The records of this 
limited group of only 12 poor learners also suggest the importance 
of emotional factors in relation to learning and the crying need to 
investigate the as yet almost untouched problem of how emotionally 
disturbed deaf children can be recognized, and we hope, eventually 
helped through appropriately oriented teaching and psychotherapy. 

If we now look at the developmental histories of these children for 
information concerning preschool educational experiences we find 
another marked difference between the good and poor learners. Of 
the 12 good learners, 7 or 58 percent had intensive teaching by indi- 
vidual teachers who visited their homes or, in 2 cases, attended daily 
preschool classes. Of the poor learners, only 2 or 17 percent had this 
early training, although 6 had some instruction at weekly hearing 
league classes for parents and preschool children. All 12 of the good 
learners were lipreading when they entered Clarke, only 6 of the poor 
learners had some ability, in most cases limited, to do so. Of the 
remaining 5 good learners who did not have individual teachers, 3 had 
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deaf parents and siblings, all orally trained, so probably in the best 
sense had good home teaching. Thus, whatever our reservations may 
be concerning the overall value of intensive tutoring for young deaf 
children one can assume, at least, that these best learners as a group 
had a head start in language learning. 

Since 1952, various tests and observational techniques of study have 
been used with these children which can be reported only briefly here. 
First of all, visual tests. During the past year each child in the 3 
groups was examined by an ophthalmologist using screening tech- 
niques and referred when necessary for complete examination. Of 
the good learners only 1 child was thus referred and then only for 
a change in her glasses, as she was already under treatment for myopia. 
Of the poor learners, on the other hand, 4 children, with a possible 
fifth were found to have defective vision as yet untreated. Glasses 
were prescribed for 3 of the 5. All of these visual defects were of 
a hyperopic or farsighted kind, the sort of visual defect most apt to 
interfere with school learning. Of the average learners only 1 was 
found to have defective visions as yet untreated and glasses were pre- 
scribed for her. Thus the poor learning group, in contrast with the 
other 2 groups, was found to be functioning with a markedly greater 
percentage of visual defects. 

Among other tests various ones of laterality were given: observa- 
tions of which hand the child preferred for writing, eating, throw- 
ing, etc.; with which eye he sighted through a cone, a peephole, a 
kaleidoscope, which leg he used for hopping or kicking. Of the 
best learners, 4, or 33 percent, showed a condition of what we call 
mixed dominance, i. e., were right-handed but left-eyed or vice versa. 
Of the poor learners, 10, or 83 percent showed such mixed dominance, 
a striking difference of 50 percent between the good and poor learners. 
Now, on the significance of this confusion of laterality in relation 
to language learning, especially reading, much has been written and 
little agreed. We note it here only as one possible contributing cause 
among many for difficult language learning. Myklebust has noted 
that his clinical experience has revealed a high incidence of such con- 
fused dominance among children with defective hearing, especially 
in children presenting the syndrome of brain injury and the con- 
comitant motor incoordination.’ It is interesting, at least, to note 
this large percentage of confused dominance cases in the poor-learn- 
ing group, especially in relation to the possibility of brain damage 
involvement already suggested by the early histories of premature 
birth, illness and injuries reported for this group. At any rate, 7f 
such mixture dominance 7s a handicap, as many investigators of 
language learning have maintained, it is again our poor-learning 
group which bears the greater burden of this handicap 

We come now to the examination of the performance of these 3 
groups of children on various tests of mental development. The 
3 tests reported on here are the Leiter International Performance 
Scale, the nonlanguage tests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test.” 

1Myklebust, H. R., Auditory Disorders in Children, N. Y. Grune & Stratton, 1954, p. 309. 

2 Since 1951, all children have been tested routinely in the first year of school with the 
Leiter and Goodenough tests, with the Goodenough repeated each ensuing year. The 


Wechsler tests are used routinely for the first time at the beginning of the fourth year of 
school when the children are about eight. 


72798—_56——12 
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As would be expected, on all 3 tests the best learners score higher 
than the poor learners as a group. (See tables II and III.) Of the 
3 tests, the Leiter Scale alone failed to differentiate at a statistically 

significant level between good and poor learners. On the Wechsler 
Scale the mean I. Q. of the good learners was 109, of the poor learn- 
ers 95, of the average learners 107. This is a statistically significant 
difference between good and poor and average and poor Tearners, 
but no difference between good and average as groups. There was, 
however, considerable overlap between good and poor learners 
groups: thus 38, or 25 percent of the poor learners tested as of above 
average, above 110 I. Q. on the Wechsler, while only 50 percent of the 
good learners so performed. This ov erlap i is clearer if we omit from 
the poor-learning group 4 cases who from all evidence appear to 
be children somewhat retarded in mental development. With them 
omitted from the analysis, there are no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the good, poor, and average groups either in total 
I. Q. scores or in performance on the 5 subtests of the scale. 

The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, on the other hand, discrimi- 
nated sharply between the groups, the one mental test used on which 
the good learners were preeminently superior in performance to 
both poor and average learners (table IV). Thus the mean 
I. Q. of the good learners was 124, of the average 103, of the poor 
86, highly significant differences of 38 and 21 I. Q. points from the 
poor and average groups. On drawings done a year later than the 
first ones the differences are a few points less but still statistically 
significant ones. This discriminative ability of a drawing test to 


pick out superior learners among deaf children is highly interesting, 
when we consider the nature of the test. Drawing is, as we know, 
a form of language for young children. To quote Goodenough 
herself : 


His (the young child’s) drawings are rarely intended to be beautiful, neither, 
strictly speaking, are they designed to be faithful portrayals of the world 
about him. Drawing, to the child, is first of all a language, a form of ex- 
pression. He draws what he knows, rather than what he sees.3 

Some of the factors involved with defective ability in drawing as 
pointed out long ago by Meumann, may be (1) analytic observa- 
tion lacking; child unable or unwilling to observe (2) visual i imagery 
defective or transitory; (3) eye-hand coordination defective; (4) im- 
perfection of the w ork interferes with memory of the i image as the 
drawing proceeds.* 

It is not hard to see the relation of some of these factors to the learn- 
ing of speech, lipreading, and so forth. To see whether this draw-a- 
man test was as discriminative with hearing children, it was used w ith 
75 public school children, grades 1 through 3, of whom 14 were in- 
dicated by their teachers as very good learners, 12 as very poor and 
49 asaverage. The drawing test did not do the sharply discriminative 
job with hearing as with the deaf children, with a difference between 
good and poor learners only approaching the 5-percent level of signifi- 
cance but not markedly differentiating the other groups. 


® Goodenough, F. L., Children’s Drawings, C. Murchison, A Handbook of Child Psychology, 
Clark U., 1931, p. 480. 
4 Ibid., p. 506. 
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It may be, of course, that this draw-a-man test is just a highly 
superior test of intelligence with young deaf children. Goodenough 
and others have said that up to the age of about 10 the chief factor 
determining the quality of a child’s dr awing is his intellectual de- 
velopment. There is also the probability, however, that it reflects 
differences of personality and emotional adjustment, as well as anom- 
alies of visual organization. We know today, of course, that such 
draw-a-person tests are widely used in clinical diagnoses of emotional 
difficulties. Such analyses of these deaf children’s drawings are in 
process but not ready for reporting at this time. In a recent review 
of research concerning children’s drawings, Goodenough and Harris 
point out the possible psychological Sl ignificance of great disparity 
between scores on a Stanford Binet test and the Man test, comparable 
to the differences we have found for our deaf poor learners between 
the Wechsler and Man scores. To quote: 

It appears that a Goodenough I. Q. markedly lower than that earned on the 


Binet may afford some indication of emotional or ner,ous instability or, it is 
just possible, of brain damage.® 


This, in relation to our other findings concerning indications of 
emotional disturbance and/or possible brain damage among our poor 
learners is suggestive. It is interesting to note another bit of research 
recently reported, concerning young deaf children in a manual school. 
Glowatsky oe s, in a study of intelligence scores of deaf and hard 
of hearing children: 


Se 


An interesting fact * * * was that 7 of the 11 children who obtained scores 
on the Goodenough lower than those on the Arthur scale, presented evidence of 
being more immature in their actions, poorer in their proficiency with the manual 
alphabet and sign language, or a comb.nation of both.S 

He also suggests that a personality diagnosis based on the man 
drawing might contribute to a fuller understanding of the maturity of 
the individual child. 

During the past year at Clarke School a study of visual perception 
of deaf children has been under w ay; a repetition of the Myklebust- 
Brutten study.” Data for the Mz arbleboard test used in this study was 
obtained for these 3 groups of children. Incidentally, in support of 
Dr. DiCarlo’s findings just reported, we can say that in this prelimi- 
nary study at Clarke, involving 30 deaf children aged 8 to 11, the 
Clarke School children as a group showed no signs on any tests of the 
inferiority and confusion of visual perception as reported by Mykle- 
bust and Brutten. They performed at a level equal to or on some tests 
superior to the hearing control group of the Myklebust study. When 
we compare our good and poor learners, however, on the Marbleboard 
test, a test which 1 requires that a child copy designs i in colored marbles 
before him, a marked difference was again found between good learners 
and poor, with the average learners doing as well as the good. ‘Thus, 
only our poor learners showed the disturbance of visual perception re- 
poried by Myklebust and Brutten as typical of their entire devf group. 
W ith a maximum accuracy score of 18 points possible, the good learners 


5 Goodenough. a a and Harris, D. B., Studies in the psychology of children’s drawings, 
Psychol. Bull. 47, 1950, p. 388. 

6 Glowatsky. E.. ° he verbal element in the intelligence scores of congenitally deaf and 
hard of hearing children, Amer. Annals of the Deaf, 98, 1953, p. 332. 

7Mvyklehurst, H. R.. and Brutten, M. A., Study of the visual perception of deaf children. 
Acta Oto-Laryngol., Stockholm, Lund 1953. 
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mean score was 17.92, the average learners 17.33, but the poor learners 
only 12.91, a statistically highly significant difference. 

This finding again reinforces our picture of the poor-learning group 
as a multiple-handicapped or damaged group of children. In just 
what this damage consists or results from remains to be determined by 
continued and more detailed studies of the individual children: 
especially, as suggested by studies from the Johns Hopkins Clinic, in 
analysis of familial patterns of development, prenatal and early post- 
natal development, as well as more discriminating studies of auditory 
functioning. We believe, also, that this group of poor learners points 
to the need for deeper psychological study of personality growth and 
finally, if possible, psychotherapy for many slow-learning children. 

Finally, in the realm of personality functioning, there is time here to 
report data from only one of the tests used: The World Test of C. 
Buhler, a projective technique for studying the child as he plays with 
minature toys and constructs “a world” with them: Horses, cars, peo- 
ple, animals, fences, and so forth. This type of data is extremely diffi- 
cult to deal with in quantitative terms. However, it can be said, from 
qualitative analyses of these children’s worlds, in contrast to the realis- 
tic, functional sort of world reflecting the larger world which is typical 
of the “normal” child, one may find such things as the empty world, 
empty of people, say, or things; or the rigid world, where everything is 
presented in unrealistic lines or schematic patterns; or disorganized 
worlds, where there is confusion predominating. Studying several 
worlds for each of these 49 children, one finds among the poor learners 
many more of these odd or bizarre or disturbed worlds. Here can be 
presented quantitative data only for the most striking difference 
found between the groups. No world built by a good learner, regard- 
less of his age, was a badly disorganized world. Forty-five percent of 
the poor and 48 percent of the average learners built such worlds, 
marked by confusion and lack of organization. When this disorgani- 
zation was analyzed further on a more discriminating rating scale, the 
difference was more marked. Of the good learners, 8, or 73 percent, 
11 cases in each group, showed no marked overall disorganization. 
The remaining 3 built schematic or rigid worlds. This reflection of 
perfectionism or overprecision of personality functioning may en- 
hance rather than handicap the learning of the deaf child taught by 
present methods. Of the poor learners 6 or 55 percent showed marked 
overall disorganization in their worlds, only one showed as little as the 
good learners. The average learners fell between the 2 groups in 
degree of disorganization shown. 

Thus again the good learners appeared as the more mature and nor- 
mally adjusted, as with the draw-a-man test and the marbleboard test. 
This aspect of the world test undoubtedly reflects, among other things, 
some of the same aspects of perception and organization of under- 
standing concerning the world about them, here reflected in their play, 
as do the drawing and marbleboard tests. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Twelve very good, 12 very poor, and 25 average learners were 
studied through the use of various sources of information. 
2. The following characteristics of the very good learners, as com- 


pared with the very poor learners, were noted : 
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(a) The very good learners, as a group, came from families 
somewhat better of in socioeconomic status and amount of 
education. 

(6) They had had more preschool training and had achieved a 
higher level of lipreading and speech skills before entering Clarke 
School. 

(c) They appeared on various counts to be a physically superior 
group, superior at birth and with developmental histories marked 
by fewer physical illnesses and accidents. 

(dz) Their earliest years appear to have been less marked by 
emotionally disturbing or blunting experiences. 

(e) On various tests they appeared as intellectually superior, 
but with much overlap between the groups on all tests but the 
Goodenough draw-a-man test. On this test the good learners 
were markedly superior. 

(f) They appeared as superior in performance on a test of 
visual perception and were markedly superior on a projective test 
of personality functioning. 


TABLE I 





Poorest 


A verag - 
learners Average learners 


Best learners 





C.A. 


Median C. A. of parents at childbirth—___- eee 26 | 26 


Parent education: 
H.S 


1 ¢ 
Female.._-_- pkiccrn sincere te sheinestteadasamaa ae 
9/52: 
DE ind Gabe ck adap bneeckeacdsavbardadwaanudecedt anes 
Median_---- ae iin igihche apis cass 7:1 
C, A. when entered Clarke (median) --- 5:1 5:4 
Hearing loss: M loss for 500, 1000, 2000 better ear._._| 87.25 db. 92.91 db. 
Etiology: | 
0: eae 7 9 
Rubells...........- cas Sama iciaeenaaeae ie 11 
EW TOR gedaccwaseacscnancas Bas sece| 0 
Meningitis................- : : 2 | 0 
cg Reena 32 


12 


Family background | | 


| 29 
| 





Reece ks ek = the Pe dh ee 1 10 
9 


OR it ca Se sa ee eel 5 2 


Occupation rating of father. --- 


3 


(I highest rating)..........--- 


Siblings: 
Younger. -- 
Older . 


Deaf parents. . jrcnawawenaaensl 3 
BE IR oiieiinccguwnbnanes scacwawdaeanssall 3 (all older) 


M. birth weight 
Median C, A.: 


Developmental data 


BCE eee ne: | 7.79 Ibs. | 5.60 | 7.40 (p is<.01) 


oS : sla 6.5 mos. | 6.0 mos. 
ee scncbumaauneealecnsat ee 6.5 mos. 
Walked... ...5<... - eee 12 mos. 


| 


11 at 13 mos., 1 at 24 mos. 
2? At 6 mos. 
* lat 24 mos., 1 reported at 12 mos. but probably born deaf. 
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3. These group findings suggest the need for careful clinical studies 
of all poor learners attempting to master language skills by purely oral 
methods, with special emphasis on (a) studies of pre- and post-natal 
histories; (b) discriminating studies of auditory functioning; and (c) 
developmental studies of personality and emotional adjustment. It 
would appear important that we know all this about a child and that 
we adjust our methods of home care and education accordingly before 
we decide that any young deaf child is unable to benefit from education 
in an oral school. 


TABLE II.—I. Q. scores of best and poorest and average learners on the Leiter 
International Scale—Arthur Revision 





I. Q scores 
——) a t p 
M Median 


Best learners 5:11-9:5 105 
(mdn. 7:4) 

eer 4:11-8:10 95 
(mdn, 6:4) 

Best learners | a 

Average learners | 5:4-10:3 
(mdn. 6:10) 


TABLE III.—I. Q. scores of best, poorest, and average learners on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, Performance Scale 





1. Q. scores 


M | Median 


Best learners 7:7-10:2 
(mdn. 8:2) 
Poorest learners 6:5-8:10 
(mdn. 8:2) 
Best learners 


Average learners 
(mdn. 8:4) 
Average learners 








POR, WOMTTING oon cose kn ccenec 97 





Tas_Le IV.—I. Q. scores of best, poorest; and average learners on the Goodenough 
Draw-a-Man Test 


I. Q. scores 
M Median 


Best learners 5:11-10:8 124 
(mdn. 8:6) 

Poorest learners 5:5-8:8 86 
(mdn. 8:4) 

Best learners 

Average learners... .....-.-..-..-.-- a 


Average learners 
Poorest learners 


11 spastic child did not make a drawing. 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
JUNE 29, 1955 


School Gymnasium, 10:50 a. m. 


Business meeting: Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Presiding: James H. Galloway, acting president. 

Mr. Gatitoway. The business session of the 37th biennial meeting 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf will please 
come to order. 

The following reports are those of committees that were appointed 
at the opening meeting Sunday night. They are a part of the business 
of this organization. They will be printed in the proceedings of the 
meeting. Since the proceedings are an important part of the business, 
we will have to have it quiet while the reports are being made. 

The first report will be that of the treasurer. Mr. Marshall Hester 
will make the report of the treasurer. 

Because of the illness of Mr. Thomas Dillon, treasurer of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Mr. Marshall Hester 
submitted the report as prepared by Linder, Burk & Stephenson, 
certified public accountants, Albuquerque, N. Mex. : 


LINDER, BuRK & STEPHENSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez., June 18, 1955. 
BoARD OF DIRECTORS, 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
(Attention Thomas Dillon, M. A., Treasurer, Santa Fe, N. Mex.) 
GENTLEMEN: We have examined the records of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, for the period from October 16, 1953, to June 10, 1955, 
inclusive, and submit herewith our report consisting of the following-described 
financial statements together with comments relating thereto: 


Exhibit A—Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the Period 
From October 16, 1953, to June 10, 1955, Inclusive. 
Schedule 
No. 1—Reconciliation of Account With the First National Bank of Santa 
Fe, June 10, 1955. 

All cash receipts reflected by the books were traced to the depository and all 
checks paid during the period under review were inspected and compared with 
their respective entries in the cash journal. All such disbursements were sup- 
ported by invoices or the approval of the president. Cash on deposit at June 
10, 1955, $4,433.31, was reconciled with the amount confirmed directly to us by 
the First National Bank of Santa Fe. 

The U. S. Treasury Series “G’ bonds with a face value of $3,000 were 
inspected and accounted for as of June 10, 1955. The deposit of $2,000 with 
the Albuquerque Federal Savings and Loan Association was confirmed directly 
to us by the Association. 

The total cash and/or its equivalent resources totaled $9,443.31 at June 10, 
1955, as reflected by exhibit “‘A” of this report. 

Yours very truly, 
LINDER, BURK & STEPHENSON, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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Exureir A.—THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


Statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the period from Oct. 16, 1958, 
to June 10, 1955, inclusive 


Cash balance, as reflected by audit report as of Oct. 16, 1953 $2, 246. 94 
Cash receipts: 
Memberships, 1954 $3, 464. 00 
Memberships, 1955 3, 792. 00 
THGSPCRT, “. GB. LLCRSULY PORUE W023 5a cce 150. 00 
Ne ca es ini en air val tna ene s o 123. 00 
Precision Hearing Aids, advertising 25. 00 
American Annals of the Deaf 8. 00 


BI RRR ke a enhance sonamaeaaemee 7, 562. 00 


Cash disbursements : 
Contribution to American Annals of the Deaf. 
Proceedings expense 
I. C. E. C. meeting expense 
Printing, postage, ang eupplices..................-~... 
Salaries—Treasurer 
Reprints—American Annals of the Deaf 
Accounting services 
RTS ORION Sse cell tr cs NL Bae a see al aaee 
Express charges on exhibit 
Refund—overpayment of memberships 
Sign manual 
Flowers 
Safe deposit box rental 
Dues—Alexander Graham Bell School 
Subscription—American Annals of the Deaf 
Bank charges 


Albuquerque Federal Savings and Loan Association— 
Deposit 


Total disbursements 

Excess of receipts over disbursements for the period 
eer 0D NC 20) TOs 6 ia ecient eau aaa eee 
Available resources as reflected by our examination: 

Cash balance—as above OL 

Albuquerque Federal Savings and Loan Association... 2, 000. 00 

U. S. Treasury “Series G” bonds (face value) ________ 3, 000. 

Total 
ExHIBIT A—ScHEDULE No. 1 


Reconciliation of account with the First National Bank of Santa Fe, June 10, 1955 


Balance as shown by confirmation of balance, June 10, 1955 $4, 613. 21 
Deduct—Checks outstanding as follows: 
Check No. Amount 
ee, la ea ae Se ea a $200. 00 


204. 90 


4, 408. 3 
Add—Cash on hand for deposit (No. 34) 25. 00 


Balance as shown by exhibit ‘‘A” 4, 433. 31 





), 1955 


613. 21 


204. 90 


408. 31 
25 . 00 


433. 31 
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Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much. It is a very good report. 
It is nice to be in the black to the sum of four to five thousand dollars. 

We have heard the report. Do I hear a motion for acceptance? 
[Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All in favor say aye. 
The reported is accepted. 

The next report will be that of the auditing committee of which Ed 
Tillinghast is chairman. 

Mr. TrnuuncHast. The auditing committee is pleased to make the 
following report. Your committee has reviewed the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. Thomas Dillon, and the audit of the financial affairs of 
the convention as prepared by the firm of Linder, Burk, and Stephen- 
son, certified public accountants, covering the period October 16, 1953 
to June 10,1955. We wish to rec ommend that the audit as prepared by 
the certified public accountants be accepted. We also feel that your 
treasurer, Mr. Thomas Dillon, should be commended for the excellent 
manner in which he has conducted the financial matters of the 
convention and for his efforts in increasing the membership of the 
organization. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much, Ed. You have heard the 
report of the auditing committee and a motion for its acceptance. Is 
there a second to the motion? Is there any discussion? All in favor 
of accepting the auditing report say aye. [Acceptance shown.] The 
report is accepted. 

Next report is the report of the necrology committee by Dr. Powrie 
Doctor, chairman. 

The members of the necrology committee are: Powrie V. Doctor, 


ooeeae College, chairman; Anna Murphy, Arizona School for the 
Deaf; Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: : Melvin W. Luebke, Mill Neck School for the Deaf, Mill Neck, 
N. Y.: Mrs. Catherine Wilman, Junior High School 47, New York; 
William Mara, Kansas School for the Deaf; Joseph DeMeza, Ontario 
School for the Deaf. 


NECROLOGY 


Sister M. Amelia: Died in 1955. A former member of the staff of the St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Emily Blackwood Bailey: Died January 8, 1953, near Cary, N. C. Taught 
from 1942 to 1950 at the North Carolina School for the Deaf in Morganton. 

Sister Ann Berbard: Deceased. Was teacher at the St. Rita School for the 
Deaf, Cincinnati. 

Fred A. Beard: Died February 13, 1955, at Baton Rouge, La. Age 62. Was 
a member of the faculty at the Louisiana School for the Deaf for 32 years. 

Robert Atwell Blankenship: Died July 2, 1954, at Malvern Hill, Va. Taught 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf in Staunton in 1907-08. 

Sister Chrysante: Deceased. Was directress of classes at the Institution des 
Courdes Muettes, Montreal. 

William Henry Davis: Died in May 1954, in Washington, D. C. Had taught 
for 50 years in the Texas School for the Deaf. 

Sister M. Dominic: Died in 1955. A former member of the staff at the St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joseph B. Early: Died November 9, 1955, in Berwyn, Alberta, Canada. Was 
superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf from 1894 to 1896. 

Catherine Ford: Died February 15, 1955, at Newmarket, Ontario, Canada. 
Was with the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, for 42 years as 
teacher, supervising teacher, and director of professional training. The 
Catherine Ford Scholarship was established on her retirement in 1950. 
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Mrs. John Grace: Died in April 1955, in Austin, Tex. Was the wife of the 
superintendent of. the Texas School for the Deaf. Formerly taught the deaf 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in Pittsburgh. 

Miss Susie Huseby: Died July 25, 1954, in St. Paul, Minn. Age 79. Taught 
for many years in the Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Truman L. Ingle: Died Monday May 24, 1954, at Hayward, Wis., from a 
heart attack. Superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf since 1933 
and. president of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf since 1953. 
Received his training to teach the deaf at Gallaudet College in 1921-22. Held 
administrative positions at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and 
the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, before going to Missouri. 
Organized the Missouri Chapter of the International Council for Exceptional 
Children and served as its first president for 4 years. Was a member of the 
executive board of the International Council for Exceptional Children and of 
the National Forum on Speech Pathology. Served as a member of the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Youth, of the Conference of Executives 
Committee on the Deaf-Blind, and was a delegate to the National Conference 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. Was active in many 
civic and fraternal organizations being general chairman for the Truman- 
Churchill Day in 1941 in Fulton, Mo., where Churchill made his famous Iron 
Curtain address at Westminster College. Was awarded an honorary doctor 
of laws degree by Westminster College in 1951, and was to have been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters by Gallaudet College on the 
occasion of their 90th anniversay at the June 1954 commencement. The degree 
was awarded posthumously. 

J. Lewis Johnson: Died September 30, 1955, in Trenton, N. J. 79 years of age. 
Was a teacher and principal at the New Jersey School for many years. Also 
taught at the Mount Airy School for the Deaf and in the Iowa School. 

Edith F. Kendall: Died Dovember 10, 1955, in Springtield, Mass. Age 68. 
Taught the deaf and the hard of hearing in the Springfield public schools. Had 
taught the deaf in the Austine School in Brattleboro, Vt.; the Mystic School in 
Mystic, Conn.; and the Mount Hope School for the Deaf in Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Everett J. Kennedy (Alice Gunderson): Died May 24, 1954. Age 49. 
Had taught in the State schools for the deaf in Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Ohio. 

Sister M. Laurentina: Died in 1955. Former editor of Le Couteulx Leader 
at the St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fred J. Low: Died in October 1954 at Salt Lake City, Utah. Age 66. Was 
an instructor in the Montana School for the Deaf for 40 years. 

Mrs. Edward H. MclIlvain: Died in Olathe, Kans. Age 80. Taught from 1897 
to 1903 at the Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 

Mrs. Ethelburga Mather: Died December 23, 1953, in Richmond, Ind. Age 75. 
Taught at the Ohio School for the Deaf in Columbus for many years. 

Frederick Antonio Moore: Died August 138, 1954. Age 64. Killed in an 
automobile crash near Columbus, Ohio. For the last 20 years had been teaching 
at the Ohio School for the Deaf in Columbus. 

William F. Murphy: Died February 25, 1954, at Tucson, Ariz. Age 87. Had 
taught in schools for the deaf in Arkansas, Michigan, Missouri, and Arizona. 

Mrs. Viola Myles: Deceased. Was high-school teacher and director of visual 
aids at St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New York. 

Miss Elsie Elizabeth McGee: Died May 3, 1954, in Olathe, Kans. Age 66. 
Had taught at the Kansas State School for the Deaf since 1928, with the excep- 
tion of 3 years when she had charge of classes for the deaf in Kansas City, Kans. 

Sister Odilon: Deceased. Was oral teacher at the Institution des Sourdes 
Muettes, Montreal. 

Anna B. Peck: Died September 9, 1955, in Washington, D. C. Age 65. Had 
been a teacher at the Reinhardt School for the Deaf in Kensington, Md., from 
1910 to 19835 when she became the director. The school has been closed since 
the death of Miss Peck. 

Cyril A. Painter: Died June 9, 1955, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Age 77. Had taught 
in the North Dakota School for the Deaf and in the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Fred D. Pierson (Inez Grear): Died December 7, 1954, in Flint, Mich. 
Taught in the Michigan School for the Deaf for 32 years, retiring in 1929. 

Alpha William Patterson: Died March 14, 1952, in Oakland, Calif. Age 61. 
Taught in the vocational department at the California School in Berkeley, Calif., 
from 1923 to 1949. 
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Josephine Quinn: Died September 8, 1955, in Litchfield, Minn. Was con- 
nected with the Minnesota School for the Deaf from 1895 to 1946, as teacher 
and as supervising teacher, and with the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Carl Rankin: Died in Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1955. Was the wife of 
Dr. Carl IE. Rankin, superintendent of the North Carolina School and the daughter 
of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, founder of that school. Was a former teacher of the 
deaf. 

Charles Lannie Smith: Died January 13, 1954, in Charlotte, N. C. Age 81. 
Was a member of the faculty at North Carolina School for the Deaf for 41 years. 

O. C. Stevens: Died November 3, 1954, in Flint, Mich. Age 75. Taught at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf for 44 years, retiring in 1950. 

Sister M. Thomasina: Died in 1955. Former assistant superintendent of the 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Vitalis: Died in 1955. Formerly a member of the staff of the St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Kileen Whitestone: Died January 6, 1955. A member of the faculty at 
Junior High School, No. 47, New York, N. Y. 

John Dutton Wright: Died January 19, 1952, in New York City. Age 85. 
Founded the Wright Oral School for the Deaf in New York City. 

Miss Edith Wyckoff: Died in April 1954. Had taught the deaf for 59 years 
on the faculty at the Iowa School, the Illinois School, the Mount Airy School, the 
Nebraska School where she was supervising teacher for 22 years, and at the 
Oregon School where she spent 17 years. 


Mr. Gattoway. Thank you, Dr. Doctor. As you probably know, the 
work of the necrology committee is done over quite a long period 
of time. You have heard the report of the necrology committee. 
Is there a motion for its acceptance? Is there a second to the motion ? 
Is there any discussion? All in favor of accepting the necrology 
report say aye [acceptance shown]. The report is accepted. 

We have a report now from Mr. Lauritsen that Mr. Roth will read 
for us. 

REPORT OF THE SIGN MANUAL COMMITTEE 


At the Vancouver convention in 1953 a resolution was passed instructing the 
president to appoint a committee to collaborate with the National Association 
of the Deaf and Gallaudet College to the end that a new and up-to-date sign 
manual mignt be prepared. The superintendents present reported that they 
had numerowus requests for such a volume. 

Dr. Truman Ingle, president of the convention, asked me to be chairman of 
the comiaittee and coordinate the work. 

To represent the convention besides myself I asked Mr. Stanley Roth, Mr. 
V. A. Becker, and Mr. Ed Scouten to serve. 

Dr. L. M. Elstad asked Miss Elizabeth Benson to head a committee to repre- 
sent the college. The other members were Mr. Joseph Youngs, Mr. Francis 
Higgins, and Mr. Frederick Hughes. 

Dr. Byron B. Burnes appointed Mr. Loy Golladay and Mr. J. H. McFarlane to 
represent the National Association of the Deaf. 

The Social Service Conference at its 1953 convention in Louisville passed a 
resolution offering its services and president Richard Phillips and the Reverend 
Mrs. Constance Hasenstab l:lmes are serving for this organization. 

The committee has explored many possibilities for the publication of a sign 
manual that should be acceptable to all who are interested in the study of this 
language. Many suggestions have been made and we feel that the groundwork 
is laid. 

You will note that the people on these committees are well known as teachers 
of the sign language and several of them have prepared manuscripts of their own 
that they have successfully used in this work. 

To complete this project there will be some expense in the way of getting 
photographs and printing. This convention and the other collaborating groups 
are asked to share in this first cost. 

We believe that State organizations of the deaf can be counted on to buy 
many copies of the book for presentation to public libraries. We plan for an 
advance sale that should bring in considerable money. The money the convention 
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puts into this will be in the form of a loan and be repaid from the first money 
that comes in on sales. 
The committee believes that the National Association of the Deaf is the 
logical organization to handle the sales of the book and own the copyright. 
Our committee requests that this convention authorize the committee to con- 
tinue its work along the lines outlined. 
WEsLEY LAURITSEN, Chairman. 


Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much Mr. Lauritsen and Mr. Roth. 
We have heard the report of this committee. It is a very important 
project that they have undertaken. The committee has done and ex- 
cellent job. They deserve our commendation. You have heard the 
report and the motion that it be accepted. 

Mr. Gatioway. Is there a second to the motion? Is there any dis- 
cussion? All in favor of accepting the report say aye (acceptance 
shown). The report is accepted. 

Mr. Gatioway. The next report is the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. Dr. Abernathy is chairman. 

Dr. ABerNaTHyY (reading) : 


Resolved, That we express our deep appreciation to the many people who 
have given so generously of their time and effort to make this convention an 
outstanding success, and that we are particularly indebted to Mr. James H. 
Galloway for the outstanding caliber of the convention program; to the section 
chairmen for the devotion they have given to the activities of their respective 
sections; to Dr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner, the staff of the American School 
for the Deaf, and the student helpers for their solicitude for our comfort and 
enjoyment; to those individuals who prepared papers, took part in discussions, 
arranged exhibits; to the interpreters who made it possible for the deaf mem- 
bers of the convention to participate fully and with understanding in the work 
and the activities of the convention ; to the editorial staffs of the Hartford Times, 
the Hartford Courant, and the West Hartford News for their complete and 
helpful news-coverage of the convention; and to the commercial exhibitors of 
books, classroom supplies, and auditory devices for the opportunity to inspect 
and to discuss materials of interest to educators in our field. 


Mr. Gatioway. You have heard the resolution and the motion for 
its adoption. [Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All in 
favor say aye. The report is accepted. 

Dr. ABERNATHY (reading) : 


Whereas it is a matter of deep concern to educators of the deaf that adequate 
and reliable data be made available on the vocational status of the deaf, data 
from which conclusions of importance to the programs of schools for the deaf 
may be derived and applied; and 

Whereas similar information may be of distinct value to agencies of rehabili- 
tation, both State and Federal; and 

Whereas the occupational horizons open to the deaf are in need of careful 
exploration to determine the conditions that will best promote the welfare of 
the deaf, and so make available from the Nation’s sources of manpower the 
maximum potentialities of a large segment of the population: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, meeting 
in West Hartford, Conn., in June 1955, approve and endorse a nationwide study 
of the vocational activities in which deaf men and women find employment, 
including the conditions affecting them in such employment; and be it further 

Resolved, That such a study, contemplated by Gallaudet College in cooperation 
with the National Association of the Deaf and the United States Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, receive the endorsement of the convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 


Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the resolution and the motion for 
its adoption. [Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All in 
favor say aye. The report is accepted. 

Dr. Apernatuy (reading) : 
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Whereas there is increasing realization of our responsibilities in the edu- 
cation of those having handicaps in addition to deafness; and 

Whereas a special section of the annals dealing with multiple handicaps 
was established by the conference of executives at their meeting in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., in April, 1954; and 

Whereas it is desirable that activities be undertaken in an effort to follow 
up such articles dealing with multiple handicaps as have appeared in the 
annals for January 1955 ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, There be established a new section of the convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf entitled section for the multiple handicapped. 


Mr. GatLoway. You have heard the resolution and the motion 
for its adoption. [Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All 
in favor say aye. The report is accepted. 

Dr. ABERNATHY (reading) : 

Whereas the National Association of the Deaf in establishing and maintain- 
ing publication of its official organ, The Silent Worker, has done much to 
publicize the educational, social, industrial, professional, and religious activi- 
ties of the deaf as well as their accomplishments in art, sports, and other 
fields ; and 

Whereas this publication fulfills a true need for a medium for information 
about such activities ; and 

Whereas continuation of publication of The Silent Worker is entirely depen- 
dent upon greatly increased support from subscribers and advertisers: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the convention urge upon its individual members increased 
support of this meritorious publication. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the resolution and the motion 
for its adoption. [Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All 
in favor say aye. ‘The report is accepted. 

Dr. ABERNATHY (reading) : 

Whereas the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has given such steadfast support to the expansion program of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, a program which will ultimately involve an investment in educational 
facilities for deaf students and for educators of deaf students of approxi- 
mately $8 million, and which is now definitely underway ; and 

Whereas the Honorable Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, has taken a personal and a pressing interest in the accom- 
plishment of this program, the success of which has largely been insured 
through her efforts : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable Secretary, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, and the 
many workers in her Department who have done so much to advance the cause 
of higher education for the deaf be commended for these accomplishments 
in that direction. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have heard the resolution and the motion 
for its adoption. [Motion made.] It is made and seconded. All 
in favor say aye. The report is accepted. 

That represents a lot of work on the part of your committee. We 
appreciate it very much. 

Now the last committee report is that of the nominating commit- 
tee of which Mr. Roy Stelle is chairman. 

Mr. Sretie. Officers—President: James H. Galloway, New York; 
vice president: Edward R. Abernathy, Ohio; second vice president: 
Mrs. Truman L. Ingle, Missouri; secretary: Sister Anna-Rose, Mis- 
souri; treasurer: Thomas Dillon, New Mexico. Directors—John 
Grace, Texas; Glenn I. Harris, Montana; M. S. Blanchard, Quebec, 
Canada. Section leaders—Art: Margaret P. Coy, Rhode Island; 
wuditory training: Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri; day schools: Dwight 
W. Reeder, New Jersey ; deaf teachers: David Mudgett, Illinois. Dis- 
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plays and exhibits—Health and physical education: Raymond Butler, 
Texas; language: Mildred A. Groht, New York; multiple handicaps: 
Mabel Talbot, Iowa; preschool and kindergarten: Marjorie E. Mag- 
ner, Massachusetts; principals and supervisory teachers: Juliet Mc- 
Dermott, South Carolina; publications: Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. &. reading: Hilda T. Williams, Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C.; research: Louis M. DiCarlo, Syracuse 
University, New York; secondary education: Myron A. Leenhouts, 
California ; social studies; Paul C. Bird, West Virginia; speech : Alyce 
Thomas, California; visual education: E. LeRoy Noble, California; 
vocational training: Orville Parrish, New Jersey. 

Mr. G'attoway. You have heard the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. Is there a second to the motion? Is there any discussion? 
All in favor of accepting the nominating committee report say aye. 
[Acceptance shown.| The report is accepted. 

All nominations made by the nominating committee were seconded 
and passed. Thank you very much, Roy. We appreciate the work 
you did on this. The last item on the agenda is the presentation of 
invitations to act as host for the next convention. I am going to call 
on Stanley Roth to read some communications that relate to this 
item, Mr. Roth. 

Mr. Roru. I have letters from Hon. Frank G. Clement, Governor 
of Tennessee ; Dr. Quill E. Cope, chairman, State Board of Education; 
and William J. McClure, superintendent of the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, inviting the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf to hold their 38th biennial meeting at the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf in 1957. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you very much. I might say that we are 
presenting these invitations in the order in which they were received. 
Now, the next invitation comes from Ohio. Dr. Abernathy, would 
you like to make a presentation. 

Dr. AnerNnatuy. The Ohio School for the Deaf extends a cordial 
invitation to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to 
hold the 1957 meeting in the Ohio school. I have letters from ht. M. 
Eyman, superintendent of public instruction; Arthur G. Frank, ex- 
ecutive director, Columbus Convention Bureau, Columbus, Ohio; 
Hon. Maynard E. Sensenbrenner, mayor, city of Columbus; and Hon. 
Frank J. Lausche, Governor, State of Ohio, inviting the convention 
to Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Gattoway. Thank you Dr. Abernathy. There is another invi- 
tation. Is Dr. Elstad in the house? 

Dr. Exstap. We will not extend an invitation at this time. 

(Mr. Galloway recognizes Mr. Parks from the floor.) 

Mr. Parks. I, too, have an invitation. I know it won’t do me much 
good, but I will offer it anyway. I asked 2 years ago in Vancouver. 
In Little Rock, Ark., we have two schools to lend to your hospitality. 
We have the school for the deaf which has recently been renovated 
and improved to considerable extents. Those of you who have been 
in Little Rock know the school for the blind is on an adjoining campus 
and it has offered its facilities. We do also have as an attraction Hot 
Springs which I think most of you have heard of and you probably 
will not need. It would be made available to you as a hot bath. I 
assure you that you could all go home rejuvenated and ready to start 
your fall work. 
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In addition, we have been told that we might possibly arrange a 
stake horse race if any of you would be interested in that. I have been 
assured by the Governor of the State, the mayor, the chamber of com- 
merce, and all organizations, that everything will be done to help you 
have one of your best meetings. 

Now, in case the committee gets at loggerheads on the other two, 
they might settle on the land of opportunity. I, also have a brief- 
ase full of telegrams and whatnots. Thank you. 

Mr. GatLoway. Thank you very much, Mr. Parks. The convention 
is very grateful to the superintendents from Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Arkansas for their very gracious invitations to act as host for the 1957 
convention. Now, what is your pleasure with respect to these invi- 
tations ? 

Mr. Lauritsen. Mr. President, members of the group, I would like 
to say that we go to all three because all three are very fine places. I 
move that we leave it in the hands of the executive committee to decide 
which of the three to accept. 

Mr. Gattoway. Is there a second tothe motion? It has been moved 
that the locality for the next convention be left to the discretion of the 
executive committee. The motion is seconded. Any discussion? 
The motion is passed and it will be put into the hands of the executive 
committee. Is there any other business to be brought up at this time? 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Galloway, ladies and gentlemen, from time to time 
I have had the necessity of explaining to acquaintances in other 
areas who have said that the convention and a convention are two 
different things. Some years ago, about 5 years ago, when the con- 
vention met in New York, I recall that there was a heated discussion 
on the floor in the business meeting, concerning the proposal made at 
the time that the name of. the convention be changed. 

That discussion was so heated and acrimonious that I have not had 
the nerve since to propose a possible change of the name of the con- 
vention again. However, it occurs to me that there are other associa- 
tions which go through the process of changing their names from 
time to time, some quite frequently without any great loss in pres- 
tige and possibility for the betterment of the organization. So, I would 
like to move that the president of the convention appoint a committee 
of five members to study the matter of the possibility of changing 
the name of the convention and if they come up with the recommen- 
dation that it be changed—that the committee at that time propose a 
new name for the convention. Also, that committee’s report be made 
at the next meeting 2 years hence. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Thank you Mr. Hester. We have heard the mo- 
tion. Isthere asecond? (Seconded.) It has been seconded. Any 
discussion ? 

Mr. McCuvre. There are some legal aspects to a possible change in 
the name. It is possible that changing the name could very well 
mean the loss of the free Government printing available to this con- 
vention as it is incorporated by Congress in the District of Columbia 
under the name of the “Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf.” 

Convention proceedings under the title are printed free as a Govern- 
ment document. Before changing the name of the organization, we 
should be certain that these free printing and mailing privileges would 
still be available to the organization under its new name. 
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Mr. Gattoway. Thank you, Bill. That is a very important consid- 
eration. I didn’t know until very recently, that Mr. McClure has been 
to Washington at least twice and met with people there whom he 
pees to print our proceedings free of charge. By the way, he 

as done a wonderful job in editing the past proceedings. This point 
should be passed on to the executive committee for consideration be- 
fore any change is made. 

Mr. Gotuapay. Mr. President and friends here, as a teacher who 
sometimes need to view publicity work and sets up some of the pub- 
licity here of the meetings, I noticed that same problem. People mis- 
understand a convention and the convention. I wonder if Mr. Mc- 
Clure can tell us if we cut out the word convention and when we talk 
about meeting here and use a small “c,” if we can still meet with any 
legal requirements. Of course, that means when he presents the works 
of the meeting, that the publicity will show “convention,” but we can 
call ourselves American Instructors of the Deaf without the word 
convention before it. That is a question in my mind. 

Mr. Gatioway. That is certainly another suggestion that the 
executive committee can ponder when they are considering making a 
change. This is a very serious, important change that has been sug- 
gested and I know the executive committee will give a lot of thought 
to it before they make any decision. 

There is a motion before the house. Youhaveheardit. It has been 
seconded. All in favor of it please say “Aye.” The motion is passed. 
Is there any other business? 

Dr. Fusreitp. Mr. President, beginning Saturday, in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, the National Association of the Deaf is holding its triennial 
meeting. That also happens to be an occasion for the celebration of 
the 75th anniversary. With that in mind, Mr. President, I move that 
the convention be instructed to send a message of greetings and of con- 
gratulations to the National Association of the Deaf. 

Mr. Gatitoway. You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 
All in favor of the motion say “Aye.” It is passed. Any more busi- 
ness? If not, the motion for adjournment is open. 

(Meeting adjourned at 12 m.) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955 


SIGHTSEEING TRIP 
1: 30-4 p. m. 
CONVENTION BANQUET 


Statler Hotel Ballroom, Hartford, 6:30 p.m. 
SECTION MEETINGS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1955 


SECTION ON AUDITORY TRAINING 


Section leader: Lloyd Harrison, superintendent, Missouri School, Fulton. 

Subject of the meeting: Group Hearing Aids us Teaching Tools or Auditory 
Training as a General Education Method. 

Introduction: Lloyd Harrison. 

Paper: Auditory Training at the Preschool and Primary Levels, Marline 
Parish, supervising teacher, Tennessee School, Knoxville. 

Genevieve O’Brien, teacher, Public School 47, New York City. 

Demonstration: Auditory Training at the Primary Level, Mrs. Ruth Dedrick, 
American School, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Paper: Building a Consistent Auditory Training Program Throughout the 
School, Dr. C. V. Hudgins, director, speech and hearing, research department, the 
Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 

Demonstration: The Effect of Auditory Training on Lip Reading, Speech De- 
velopment, and Language, Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Paper: How Does Intensive Auditory Training Over a Period of Years Affect 
Auditory Acuity? Louise Hopkins, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Open panel discussion with audience participation. 

Paper: The Factor of Hereditary Deafness in Auditory Training, Steven B. 
Getz, psychologist-audiologist, California School, Berkeley. (This paper was 
written for the section on auditory training; however, because of limited time 
was not given at the meeting but is enclosed with the papers for this section.) 


GROUP HEARING AIDS AS TEACHING TOOLS, OR AUDITORY TRAINING 
AS A GENERAL EDUCATION METHOD 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Harrison. This morning our topic is “Auditory Training,” 
or more specifically, “Group Hearing Aids as Teaching Tools, or Audi- 
tory Training as a General Education Method.” 

Admittedly, we have taken some liberty with the topic as printed 
on the cover of the annals. Our section has been titled, “Auricular 
Training Rhythm.” I am not one to quibble over terminology, pro- 
vided we all understand what it is we are talking about. Acoustic, 
auricular, auditory are, for our purpose, synonyms. Rhythm, how- 
ever, suggests a somewhat more specific thing and is certainly a phase 
of any auditory training program. 

I am very pleased that our program this morning attempts to cover 
a rather wide sampling of the thing we refer to when we use the term 
“auditory training.” We all know there is nothing revolutionary and 
completely new in this phase of our work with deaf and severely hard 
of hearing youngsters. The idea is as old as the voice tube, as the 
shout with the cupped hand behind the ear, and older. The excellent 
amplification equipment now available, the techniques used, the empha- 
sis, the improvements in testing and diagnosing and, indeed, the faith 
and industry of our teaching staffs are all contributing to ever improv- 
ing results. 

There is always a danger of going too far, even with what is con- 
ceded a good thing. I feel we should be realistic, though eager, in 
our objectives, and honest, especially in our claims. The benefit to 
be derived from an intensive auditory approach will doubtless vary 
with each individual exposed. Many factors contribute to the degree 
of success any given individual will experience—not the least of which 
is the element of auditory acuity possessed. 

In my humble opinion, it is as unjustifiable to leave the impression 
that we can in every case successfully blast our way through with im- 
proved amplification equipment as it is to leave the negative impres- 
sion that unless the child has functional, though seriously impaired, 
hearing from the beginning, it is a waste of time to add the auditory 
approach to his educational routine. 

_ This morning, we have a panel group, all of whom have had exten- 
sive experience as educators of the deaf in general and with the audi- 
tory training approach in particular. We hope to bring you their 
ideas and observations and to actually demonstrate the auditory train- 
ing approach—the group hearing aid as a teaching tool. 

72798—56——13 
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AUDITORY TRAINING AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 
(Miss Martine H. ParisH, supervising teacher, Tennessee School, Knoxville) 


Auditory training as a general educational method is based upon 
two fundamental principles: first, the realization that we are educat- 
ing children and not just training hearing, and second, since each of 
these children has a different hearing loss, we need to understand each 
child and his particular hearing problem. 

When we speak of understanding each child’s hearing loss, we imply 
two basic concepts that are necessary in our own thinking: first, the 
belief in the existence of residual hearing, whatever it may be, and 
second, the belief in the possibilities for each child to use his residual 
hearing. 

Can he hear? 

What can he hear? 

Does he use his hearing? 
How does he use his hearing? 

These questions can be answered through a well-planned program 
at preschool and primary ages. 

This program at the primary level is one of recognition, discrimi- 
nation, and response to sound, music, speech and language. 

The first step in that program is the child’s beginning realization 
of a world of sound. Following this there must be a continued growth 
in sound experience. To accomplish this, sounds must have meaning 
and must be interesting and purposeful to the child. 

For example, let’s take distinguishing between the sounds of a drum 
and a triangle. Why listen to these unless there is a purpose, a point 
of accomplishment and an end? 

First of all, they are an introduction to sound, but that introduction 
must lead to an interesting and enjoyable sound experience, namely, 
the rhythm band which, incidentally, all of our primary children 
really enjoy. 

In the growth of that sound experience the child listens to the band 
as other children play, he plays an instrument with another child, and 
this opens up a meaning and a purpose to his experience. Then he 
listens to all of the band instruments which the children play. What 
he hears, of course, depends upon his residual hearing. Later on, 
after he begins to play in the band, to read charts and to play different 
instruments, added interest can be achieved through the use of records. 
The record of Strike Up The Band, a recording of the Children’s 
Record Guild, is excellent for this purpose. The instruments are 
played separately and slowly enough for each child to follow. 

At this point, this particular sound experience, of listening to the 
difference between two instruments, has served its purpose and con- 
tinued listening for finer discrimination is without purpose as an edu- 
rational objective. 

For our deaf children the main objective in auditory training must 
be the combined use of hearing and lipreading for speech development, 
language perception, and comprehension. 

Briefly, let us consider the use of the group hearing aid for speech 
development. A deaf child cannot perfect his speech by distinguish- 
ing between the elements of speech through hearing, as can the hard- 
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of-hearing child, so the constantly continued listening for the dif- 
ference between two speech sounds i is of no real lasting ‘value. 

Of the greatest value, however, is the grasping of the rhythm of 
speech through hearing ‘and lipreading, something which every deaf 
child can accomplish to a certain extent, and it is essential that he uses 
his hearing to interpret a feeling for natural speech rhythm patterns. 

The conclusions of a study made by Dr. Hudgins very definitely 
emphasize the importance of this. To quote Dr. Hudgins: 

Sentences spoken with correct rhythm have a 3 to 1 advantage for being 
understood by listeners.* 

Along this same line of thought it would be well for us to keep in 
mind an apropos comment of Dr. Silverman. When told by a teacher 
that, after much practice, a certain child could tell the difference 
between three vowels, Dr. Silverman’s comment was, “So what?” To 
quote : 

This was, it seems to me, a waste of time where the teacher might have spent 
her time in stressing patterns rather than the notion that child could distinguish 
three vowels.” 

Recognizing the importance of using residual hearing to teach the 
natural speech rhythm patterns of rate and pause, accent and stress, 
there are some fundamental procedures to start at the primary level. 

With the piano, the children interpret patterns through touch, 
hearing, and sight combined with action, by clapping both rate and 
accent and always giving back an accented speech syllable. One 
loud chord may be a jump ‘and an accented syllable. 

The children learn to recognize patterns of what they call “big” 
and “little” accents on different syllables. They learn to recognize the 
rhythm patterns of phrases, sentences, and speech jingles always 
speaking what they recognize. 

Learning to listen is a most important factor. Through listening, 
children learn to associate the sound patterns of speech with lip 
movements. 

One of the most interesting ways of developing rhythm in speech 
is through listening to storytelling—either records or reading. An 
example of a good record for this purpose is the Children’s Record 
Guild recording of A Visit to My Little Friend which is an excellent 
correlation of early language and lipreading vocabulary. 

It is most important that stories be selected that can be read with 
interest so that the voice shows feeling. Books that are well illus- 
trated allow the best correlation between language and lipreading 
for young children; books such as Billy and ‘Blaze, Blaze and the 
Gypsies and the two others in that series by C. W. Anderson, published 
by Macmillan. I have heard children burst out with very natural 
exclamations, cheers and clapping when Blaze, the pony, breaks away 
from the gypsies and runs back to Billy. 

In considering the use of hearing aids for language perception and 
comprehension the correlation of all material is most essential. We 
often become so intent on drilling on a particular vocabulary in 
auditory training that we miss the chance to broaden the understand- 
ing and meaning of that vocabulary. 


1 Hudgins, C. V., and Numbers, F. C., An ae of the Intelligibility of the Speech 
of the Deaf, Genetic Psychology Monograph, vol. 25, 19 

2 Silverman, S. Richard, Auditory Training—A Critigue, Report of Proceedings of the 
35th Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, p. 337. 
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The following plan is an example of the correlation of language 
and reading with lipreading and auditory training: 


UNIT ON FarM ANIMALS 


1. Introduced by— 
(a) A trip to the barn. 
(b) A story about the trip, illustrated by the children. 
(c) Pictures. 
2. Vocabulary illustrated by objects and pictures: 
(a) Names of animals. 
(b) Phrases of number, kind, color. 
8. Language and reading activities from: 
(a) Experience sturies. 
(b) Stories of animals. 
(c) Stories about animals the children have at home. 
4. Understa::ding meaning through: 
(a) Books, such as, The Animals of Farmer Brown, a Little Golden 
Book. 
(b) Film strips as the Curriculum set on Animal Life. 
(c) Records of animal sounds as the record in What’s Its Name— 
Auditory Training Album. 


The teacher's procedure is: 


1. To present the material, first of all, through lip reading and hearing com- 
bined. 

2. To note exch child's progress by checking his response to lip reading, to 
lip reading and hearing combined and to hearing alone. 

8. To arrange group seating according to the children’s response in order to 
make continued checks. 

At the primary level we must determine the extent to which each 
child is using his residual hearing. 

To realize that a young child is aware of sound is one thing. To 
determine how he makes use of it is quite another. Larry, who only 
hears sound, mukes definite use of that knowledge. One day I walked 
into the classrvom just in time to see Larry take the teacher’s umbrella 
from her desk, without her knowledge, give three stabs at her back and 
carefully put the umbrella down on the wooden top desk without the 
faintest sound. It certainly was most important to Larry that he 
understood sounds. 

It is fundamental that each child give back a response to hearing 
and that we accept that response, for we all know that two children 
who have approximately the same measurable amount of residual hear- 
ing, with other factors being seemingly equal, can differ greatly in the 
way they use their hearing. 

We must know that Tommy only recognizes sounds but he can learn 
about a sound world within his scope and can use his hearing for ac- 
cent in speech; that Sue recognizes words at the time taught and uses 
her hearing to combine auditory and lip reading clues for speech and 
the understanding of language; and that Patsy, who heard until she 
was 4, didn’t like to use the hearing aid at first, because what came 
through the earphones was foreign to her and she had to learn to 
listen to a different sound world from the one she remembered. 

Each child must have a satisfying experience in using a group hear- 
ing aid, for that experience is an essential part of his mental develop- 
ment and growth. 

Let’s not fool ourselves about a deaf child’s so-called hearing vocabu- 
lary. Many children indicate an accurate response to a special vo- 
cabulary at the time that it is being stressed but it is not necessarily, 
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nor should we expect it to be, a lasting hearing vocabulary. The re- 
sponse may be accurate to a word list and the words still not be inter- 
preted through hearing in a sentence for the understanding of lan- 
guage. Some children will respond with something every time you 
speak, which is a response to voice only. Some may recognize all 
words given in a selected list and yet not respond at all to a word 
foreign to the list. Others catch the word changed and may make a 
response. An amusing incident happened when a teacher was check- 
ing response to hearing on a vocabulary of animal names which had 
been used in lip reading with the hearing aid. She said the word 
“rhinocerous” which was unknown to the children. No one said any- 
thing except Jennie Bell who answered with the teacher’s name. 
Incidentally, she showed excellent use of her small amount of residual 
hearing because the words had exactly the same number of syllables 
and were similar in sound. 

The deaf child’s progress can not be measured by the number of 
words he understands through hearing, but rather by the extent to 
which auditory perception aids language comprehension. 

Using group hearing aids as tools, we can, through a well-planned 
program expect improvement in speech intelligibility and language 
perception when hearing and lip reading are combined. 

These objectives can be accomplished if we keep in mind the possi- 
bilities and limitations imposed by our understanding each individual 
child and his particular hearing problem. 

We must remember that, at the primary level, we are establishing 
a means of gaining accelerated educational progress. 


AUDITORY TRAINING AT THE PRESCHOOL LEVEL 
(GENEVIEVE O'BRIEN, teacher, Public School 47, New York City) 


We need only to analyze the rapidity with which the young hearing 
child masters the art of auditory discrimination to realize the necessity 
for initiating a program of auditory training early in the lives of our 
young deaf children. The hearing child by the age of 3 has learned 
to make auditory discriminations to meet the listening demands needed 
in a hearing world. It is also a truth that the power for mastering 
new sound discriminations diminishes with age. It therefore becomes 
necessary to establish a program for stimulating whatever residual 
hearing may be present in the young deaf child at as early an age as 
is possible. Only a relatively small percentage of deaf children can- 
not profit from such a program. Within this group there are some 
intangible results gained, even though they are difficult to measure. 
_ At Junior High School 47, in New York City we have developed 
Just such a program and I shall endeavor to outline for you some of the 
methods and procedures used to stimulate residual hearing in our 
young preschool children. It is our aim during the first year of pre- 
school to have each child wear a hearing aid as soon as he is willing 
and for as long a period of time as he wishes. For some this comes 
quickly and easily while others hold out for a longer period of time. 
However, it has been our experience that every child is willing to accept 
an aid at some time during his first year at preschool. These aids are 
made available on consignment by the various hearing-aid companies. 

After a child has learned to use an aid for a goodly period of time 
during the school day he is encouraged to wear it after school. Bit 
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by bit he increases the period of time daily until he is wearing it all day 
every day. This includes weekends and vacation times. We are 
happy when the problem of getting the deaf child to wear a hearing 
aid takes a twist such as was the case recently when the parent of a 4 
year-old deaf child asked his teacher, “What can I do to get my child 
to give up his hearing aid when it is time for bed?” 

From the very earliest days the children have the opportunity to 
play with, to listen to, and to learn to identify gross sounds. As a 
matter of fact in the preschool rooms, the auditory training gross 
sounds instruments are placed on the toy shelves so that the children 
can reach them at any time and so that they may experiment and 
explore sound on their own, when they will. One of the first instru- 
ments that captures their attention is the drum. After they are 
acquainted with it and its resulting vibrations a game is initiated in 
which the children close their eyes while the drum is sounded. When 
the sound is heard the children open their eyes and accompany this by 
some other bodily movement such as throwing their hands up high. 
All kinds of activities are used for indicating the reception of sound. 
At times beads are strung, pegs are placed in boards, hands clapped or 
feet stamped. Gradually, 2, 3 or 4 beats are sounded, and the child 
reacts accordingly, using the corresponding number of objects or ac- 
tions in his particular activity. 

As the child develops in his response to these gross sounds, simple 
rhythms such as marching, running, skipping, and tiptoeing, are pre- 
sented to the accompaniment of the drum. Gradually other instru- 
ments are introduced such as cymbals, horns, bells, triangles, tam- 
bourines and crickets. This naturally leads to the development of 
another phase of our auditory training program—gross sound 
discrimination. 

One of the primary objectives of our program is to develop an 
awareness of sound vibrations—first through seeing, feeling and hear- 
ing—then through hearing alone. ’ 

After experiences of this type, the children begin to realize that 
there are different kinds of sound and to make distinctions among 
them. 

To illustrate this point, 2 instruments might be placed on a table. 
A child closes his eyes while 1 of them is sounded and when he opens 
his eyes must decide which he has heard. Gradually, more instru- 
ments are introduced depending upon the interest and ability of the 
child. He is praised, however, for any response he gives so long as 
it is indicative of effort toward an awareness of sound. 

Like the drum, the piano is introduced early in the auditory pro- 
gram of our young children and like the drum, the children begin by 
feeling and hearing. As they progress, hearing alone is stimulated 
and the children step as far away from the piano as they can while 
still giving evidence in some concrete manner that the sound has 
reached them. The children gradually learn to differentiate between 
high and low pitch and loud and soft chords. 

The piano is used in conjunction with the drum during the acoustic 
periods. The initial rhythms have now been expanded to include 
marching, skipping, running, walking, high stepping horses, ele- 
phants, galloping horses and flying birds to mention only a few. 
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At this point, each child is given an instrument and a rhythm band 
is begun. After demonstrating how to beat a loud sound and a soft 
one, the teacher beats them in various combinations such as loud, soft, 
soft; loud, loud, soft. Eventually the children become familiar with 
the various rhythms and express them through the proper steps. One 
child will often choose a rhythm such as walking on tiptoe, and with 
the teacher or a pupil leading the band, he will do the chosen rhythm 
while the others beat it out on their instruments. This procedure 
grows with the constant practice until the children have a large reper- 
toire of selections at their disposal. 

Simple nursery rhymes are used for the purpose of singing and 
dramatization. Beginning selections might include “Baa Baa Black 
Sheep,” “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” “Jack Be Nimble,” “Little Jack 
Horner” and many others. 

As the children reach the 5-year old stage, simple song plays are 
introduced such as “Clap, Clap Bow,” “Did You Ever See a Lassie,” 
“Five Little Chicadees,” “Bluebird” and many others. 

At this age level special instructions in beginning dance are in- 
cluded in the program. Rhythmic play develops the child’s body, 
mind and spirit through moving his body rhythmically and to a spe- 
cific tempo. He gains a consciousness of power and control. When 
watching and keeping time with others in the group, he is acquiring 
essential qualities such as attention, concentration, alertness and co- 
ordination of the body and mind. These highly desirable qualities 
carry over into classroom work. 

In each room in the preschool the children have at their disposal a 
radio and phonograph especially equipped with headphones. If a 
child shows a particular interest, the teacher shows him pictures or 
books connected with the records. It is not unusual to find a group of 
children with the group aid or their individual hearing aids listening 
and singing with the teacher such recordings as “The Rainy Day 
Record,” Where Are Your Eyes,” “Open Shut Them,” “The Inky 
Dinky Spider,” “Where Is Thumbkin,” and the Muffin Series which 
is used in conjunction with the book. 

With the use of the group aid some of the children learn to respond 
to their own names, the names of their classmates and identify objects 
and pictures when an accompanying word or sound is produced. 

Another phase of auditory training is the recognition and imitation 
of animal sounds by means of pictures or books. The children often 
play with little wooden or rubber animals and the teacher tells them 
the name of the animal and the corresponding sound. Eventually we 
reach the point where the teacher imitates one of the animal sounds 
and the children will identify it with a picture or dramatization of 
the corresponding animal. 

These are but the highlights of our program. It would be indeed 
impossible to present in detail how the teacher seizes every oppor- 
tunity to provide a hearing learning situation for the children. 
Daily and in every room each child is constantly stimulated to utilize 
every little remnant of hearing that is his. His hearing can never 
be restored, of this we are well aware. But, we as teachers can never 
relax in our efforts to alert him to whatever hearing is present so that 
maximum use of it on his part may become one more steppingstone 
toward security in a hearing world. 
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BUILDING A CONSISTENT AUDITORY TRAINING PROGRAM 
THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL 


(C. V. Huparns, director of research, speech and hearing, Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass.) 


The theme of this convention “team approach to the needs of the 
deaf child” is especially apt from a standpoint of auditory training. 
The team approach implies first, on the part of the child, a teaming up 
of the eye and ear in the bisensory perception process. This kind of 
teamwork, if initiated early in the development of the deaf child will 
continue to bear fruit throughout the school years and into later life. 
In the second place, a team approach is involved in the essential co- 
operation of successive teachers as the pupils advance from grade to 
grade and from department to department. The team approach here 
is especially necessary in order to insure a continuity of the program 
which consists of the development of the communication skills and 
the effective use of these skills. The modern group hearing aid has 
become an essential tool in the education of deaf children and its 
successful employment in schools for the deaf imposes a definite re- 
sponsibility upon teachers. At the same time, it provides an oppor- 
tunity to give the deaf child advantages never possible before. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to address my remarks to the problem of 
building a consistent auditory training program throughout the 
school. First, however, I should like to summarize the purposes and 
possibilities of auditory training especially as regards to profoundly 
deaf children. 

Auditory training is not a new method of teaching the deaf although 
it does imply a modification of the usual approach and to some de- 
gree, new techniques. The group hearing aid opens up a sensory ave- 
nue that has heretofore been closed. By its use in auditory training, 
auditory stimuli come to assume symbolic meanings in the perception 
of speech, provide cues in speech development, and insure a broader 
language usage. The primary purpose of auditory training, there- 
fore, is by constant stimulation of the auditory remnant, to provide 
additional sensory data which the deaf child learns to employ in his 
percep‘ual processes. 

Modern group hearing aids are designed with ample power to stim- 
ulate even the most profoundly deaf and at the same time protect them 
against overstimulation. Constant stimulation of residual hearing 
by means of group hearing aids, leads to its functional development. 
Even a small remnant of hearing may become functionally useful 
when auditory stimuli are accompanied by visual and other sensory 
stimuli. This combination of hearing and vision forms a more efli- 
cient team for speech perception than lipreading alone. 


POSSIBILITIES OF AUDITORY TRAINING 


We may expect a wide variability in the degree of response to audi- 
tory training. This variability is determined largely by the degree of 
hearing loss or by the amount and quality of the hearing remnant. 
Partially deaf children with losses not greater than 75 decibels will 
respond readily to the program. Their speech perception will reach 
a high level of. efficiency and their speech itself will be highly intel- 


ligible. These effects will be reflected in their language development 
and in their general educational achievement. The partially deaf, 
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however, represent only a minority of the pupils in our residential 
schools. The profoundly deaf children with hearing losses ranging 
above 80 decibels make up by far the greater number. This pro- 
foundly deaf group also otfers the greater challenge from the stand- 
point of oral education. We are, therefore, deeply concerned with 
and readily welcome any method and device that offers the promise 
of greater educational opportunities for this group. There is consid- 
erable evidence to show that profoundly deaf children do respond 
favorably to auditory training. While the results are not as spec- 
tacular as those obtained from the partially deaf, they are often sur- 
prising and dramatic. Furthermore, the results are becoming more 
spectacular as auditory training is initiated at an early age and con- 
tinues throughout the school years. 

What can auditory training do for the profoundly deaf? In the 
first place, I should point out that they may not be expected to acquire 
an understanding of speech by ear alone unless the onset of deafness 
was preceded by a period of 4 to 6 years of normal hearing. Lip read- 
ing for the congenitally deaf must remain the primary avenue in 
speech perception. It has been demonstrated beyond dispute, how- 
ever, that a consistent auditory training program will boost their 
speech perception score. Our experience to date has been that the 
teaming up of eye and ear boosts the speech perception score for most 
of our pupils from 10 to 20 percentage points. In order to realize 
what this means, let us assume that the average speech perception 
score by lipreading alone is 60 percent as measured by our standard lip- 
reading tests using word lists. By means of auditory stimuli sup- 
plementing the visual, this average becomes 70 to 80 percent. Further- 
more, pupils who profit most by auditory training also show greatest 
gains in pure lipreading. Auditory training for this profoundly 
deaf group therefore, provides gains in one of the basic skills so 
essential in all subsequent educational procedure. Furthermore, once 
this skill is developed, it is retained and available outside the class- 
room and after leaving school by means of individual hearing aids. 


AUDITORY TRAINING AND SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


Speech development progresses most rapidly at the preprimary and 
primary levels, but it continues throughout the school life of the deaf 
children. Auditory training to be most effective in speech develop- 
ment should begin at the earliest possible age. Speech habits acquired 
during the early years will determine to a very large degree, the speech 
intelligibility of later years. Observation on the speech development 
of pupils who begin auditory training beyond the primary level show 
slow but steady progress, voice quality becomes more natural, and 
the speech generally becomes more fluent and rhythmic, but rarely is 
it possible to show any spectacular gains in their speech intelligibility. 
There can be very little doubt, however, concerning the effectiveness 
of this training during the early years. The testimony of the Ewings 
is eloquent of this fact. Also, the recent work of Wedenberg in Sweden 
supports this conclusion. 


AUDITORY TRAINING AND GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


A greater competency in speech perception facilitates a broader lan- 
guage development. Better language, and better speech and speech 
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erception, combine to facilitate general educational development. 
Better language, and better speech and speech perception, combine to 
facilitate general educational achievement. There is a growing body 
of evidence that suggests that we may expect an acceler ated overall 
educational program as a result of a consistent auditory training pro- 
gram. Aside from this intriguing possibility, however, auditory 
training makes it possible to provide an enriched quality of education 
made possible by better speech, better speech perception, and a greater 
flexibility in language. These skills pupils take with them as they 
enter high school and trade school to complete their education in 
competition with hearing children. 

Benefits less tangible and more difficult to evaluate also result from 
an auditory training program. Teachers recognize these benefits and 
express them in various terminology. For instane e, we hear teachers 
say “Mary Jane brings her squeaky voice down the moment she puts 
on her hearing aid”; “I couldn’t get on without my group hearing 
aid”; “the children are more attentive and I can hold their attention 
longer now that we have a group hearing aid”; “my pupils depend on 
their hearing aid and complain when it is not w vorking.” 

But my subject this morning is building a consistent auditory train- 
ing program. What do we mean by a consistent auditory training 
program ? First of all, it means adequate equipment. Every class- 
room used by academic classes, should be equipped with modern group 
hearing aids and its wall and ceiling surfaces adequately sound- treated 
in order to reduce to a minimum acoustic reverberation. Failing in 
this, each room so equipped should be available to an individual class 
throughout the day. We must bear in mind that our objective is to 
give the auditory components of speech an habitual role in speech per- 
ception. This means the employment of the group aid for all class- 
room activities. 

A class that has been started on an auditory training program 
should be allowed to continue throughout the schoolday and from 
year to year. In my opinion, an auditory training room where classes 
are permitted to spend a period listening to music or other forms 
of so called auditory training, and then return for the remainder 
of the day to unequipped rooms is a waste of time and money. Chil- 
dren can hardly be expected to see the relationship between the audi- 
tory experience thus received and the basic problems of lipreading 
and speech. It is a simple matter to make such a routine appear im- 
portant and educative. Children readily learn to indicate when the 
music stops, when it begins, when there is a change in rhythm, as 
from a march to a waltz; they re readily learn to be: at out the different 
rhythms. These are good beginning exercises that develop listening 
skill but they are only primitive steps on the long road ahead. We 
must move on from this to the task of conditioning auditory stimuli 
as language symbols. The primary requisite for this conditioning 
process is the availability of hearing aids during the full schoolday. 

The development of the teamwork of the eyes and ears at best pro- 
ceeds at a slow pace. It requires the consistent availability of auditory 
stimuli associated with the visual aspects of speech. Relatively few 

of our children will be able to comprehend speech by ear alone. The 
great majority will of necessity rely primarily upon lipreading, but 
our observations show that lipreading can be augmented by auditory 
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stimuli following a, consistent auditory program. Our job, therefore 
is to establish this team work by associating auditory and visual stim- 
uli for as much of the schoolday as possible. The constant associa- 
tion of auditory and visual stimuli promotes this teamwork and in- 
sures a higher level of speech perception than is ever possible by 
lipreading alone. 

Teachers should be familiar with the operation of hearing aids. 
Normally, this means knowing which is the power switch, seeing 
that the master volume controls are properly adjusted, being able to 
locate the “squealing” earphone and adjusting the control or re- 
adjusting the headset so as to prevent acoustic leakage, knowing the 
optimal area covered by the microphone and speaking within this 
area, as far as possible. There should be someone available to make 
minor repairs and assist the teacher in making proper adjustments. 

For beginning children, the basic problem is that of becoming aware 
of sound. Following awareness comes the problem of perceiving dif- 
ferences between sound stimuli. Thus once awareness is established, 
sounds which differ widely in quality, frequency, and intensity, are 
introduced for the purpose of teaching gross discriminations. We 
have to bear in mind continually that the primary purpose of auditory 
training is to enable children to become more and more capable of 
differentiating between sounds. To this end, children must not only 
become aware of the presence of sound—they must learn that sounds 
differ in very important aspects. Learning to perceive these differ- 
ences is a vital part of auditory training that leads to the develop- 
ment of the meaningfulness of sounds. Rudimentary beginnings of 
meaningfulness appear when pupils recognize the sources of different 
sounds in the process of teaching gross discrimination. Different 
objects are employed to produce widely different sounds such as noise 
making toys and animals. Pupils learn to associate sound and object. 
They are also encouraged to manipulate the objects themselves to 
produce the sounds as an important phase in acquiring discrimina- 
tions. Thus they participate actively in the learning process. 

In further elaboration of the processes of awareness and discrimina- 
tion, speech sounds become associated with speech movements and 
the printed forms. The pupil watching the speaker comes to discover 
the connection between movements of the lips and auditory experi- 
ence. This is the beginning of the bisensory teamwork of eye and 
ear in speech perception. At the same time they begin to associate 
written symbols with auditory experience. 

The primary department is the place where these beginnings are 
made and where they begin to be elaborated and extended. By the 
time pupils leave the primary, they should be wearing the earphones 
for all oral work and remove them only for written work at their 
desks. Consistency of the program at this level involves continuity 
of effort and refining and elaborating the auditory exercises. 

A consistent auditory training program, furthermore implies a 
progressive use of hearing aids as pupils are promoted to advanced 
departments. This means, among other things, that teachers to whom 
the classes are assigned, will inform themselves of the status of the 
pupil with respect to auditory training as well as in other academic 
— and continue from that point and expand the use of hearing 
aids. 
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As the pupils enter the middle school there is less time devoted 
purely to auditory drills. From this point on the hearing aid is 
employed more and more as a communication device. The alert 
teacher, however, will not overlook any opportunity to teach auditory 
discrimination. Vision and hearing are used for all the regular class- 
room work. 

The type and amount of speech-hearing work done in each regular 
class will depend largely upon the ingenuity of individual teachers 
and upon the relative proficiency of the individual class. Teachers 
may seize opportunities to stress hearing while conducting classes 
in arithmetic, language, or social studies. The teacher must, first 
of all, believe in the possibilities of auditory training even for those 
who have relatively little residual hearing. Then she will find ways 
to improve listening skills in her pupils without permitting subject 
matter to suffer. Furthermore, the teacher herself soon realizes that 
auditory cues and visual cues combined increase the children’s speech 
perception abilities. Words that look alike on the lips may be easily 
differentiated by the teamwork of eye and ear. Thus time is saved in 
the general course of the pupil’s education because there will be a re- 
duction in misunderstandings and consequently fewer repetitions in 
dealing with homophenous words. 

Furthermore, a more diverse vocabulary is possible as a result of an 
improved speech perception. The teacher finds that she can use 
more difficult words and introduce synonomy of words already familiar 
thereby exposing the class to a richer vocabulary because words can 
be taught more easily and quickly. 

All of these benefits are available to teachers of advanced classes 
who really believe in and who are willing to exploit the group hearing 
aid to the fullest extent. In addition to using the hearing aid in the 
regular classroom routines, however, there should be set aside one 
period during the day for purely auditory training. This is the pe- 
riod in which teachers and pupils do not need to worry about con- 
tent. The emphasis is rather upon the tools of communication, 
speech and speech perception. There are various possibilities for 
using this period. The materials should be prepared in advance and 
the primary emphasis is upon auditory discrimination and speech 
correction. Whatever form the program takes the core is speech and 
hearing. The pupils are stimulated to talk and their speech efforts 
provide the materials for speech correction. You will see a dem- 
onstration of this procedure by the next speaker. 

I repeat that in the advanced departments, the hearing aid is no 
longer a device to be used odd periods or on special occasions. Pupils 
are ready provided that the primary department has done its job 
to wear the earphones for all classwork. They enter the classroom, 
take their seats, plug in the earphone and adjust the volume control 
automatically. In departments where classes rotate from room to 
room, pupils should be assigned their own headsets. They are re- 
sponsible for them and put them in their desks in their homeroom 
at the end of the schoolday. This practice may not be practical 
where there is a variety of installations since receiver plugs and 
other fittings may not be standardized. 

Thus, during the 4 or 5 years in the middle school and the subse- 
quent years in the grammar school, group hearing aids become more 
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and more a vital part of the children’s lives. It is our experience 
that no child needs to be urged to wear the earphones. — 

Individual hearing aids also have an important place in the pupils’ 
lives, because by means of wearable aids the children can still re- 
main in touch with the world of sound after school hours, and after 
graduation they continue to use them as they enter high school or 
trade school. Deaf children continue to be deaf, but an auditory 
training program tends to reduce the odds against them. The hear- 
ing aid puts them in touch with a new world and we are finding more 
and more that this relatively new tool is highly beneficial. 


MEASURING PROGRESS IN AUDITORY TRAINING 


Does the auditory training program really work? Are the chil- 
dren really getting any help from these expensive group hearing aids? 
Most teachers are encouraged to expend even greater efforts when they 
can observe progress in their program. 

There are simple methods of testing this program that need not 
take a great deal of time and which are within easy reach of any 
teacher. It is possible to test an entire class periodically by spending 
not more than an hour. The results may be most encouraging. The 
methods that we have found most satisfactory consist of reading a 
list of familiar words and having the pupils write them down as they 
are read. The lists are read under three conditions: (1) With the 
hearing aid turned on, the pupils look and listen; (2) with the hear- 
ing aid turned off, the pupils read the lips; and (3) with the hearing 
aid turned on, pupils write the words by hearing only. The same list 
of 50 words may be used over and over in these tests, provided that 
enough scrambled word orders are available. 

The tests are scored by counting the number of words correct and 
converting this to a percentage. You may expect to find the lowest 
scores under the condition 3—hearing only. The highest score, pro- 
vided that auditory training has been effective, will be made on the 
look-and-listen test. The difference between the look-and-listen score 
and the lipreading score, tells us the degree to which pupils are using 
their hearing in speech perception. 

Younger primary children may not be able to write down the words 
even though they may understand them. For these, a simple multiple 
choice form of the test may be used. Such a test has been described 
by Miss Marian Quick at the Boston Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Speech Association and published in the Volta Review in 
January 1953, volume 55. In using this test the pupil need only un- 
derline 1 of 3 words. 

The test consists of 75 words arranged in 3 columns of 25 words 
each. ‘The three words on each line represent the possible choices 
for the test words read by the teacher. The children are given test 
forms containing the three columns of words in a given order. The 
teacher has a call list of 25 words corresponding to words on test form. 
The teacher reads the words on the call list by saying “draw a line 
under (item).” The children must decide which 1 of 3 words was 
called by the teacher and underline it. Pupils of second-grade level 
have no difficulty with this type of test. 
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The test is scored in terms of percent words correctly understood. A 
score of 33 percent may be considered as zero since chance alone would 
account for this score. 


HOW DOES AUDITORY TRAINING OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS AFFECT 
AUDITORY ACUITY? 


(Louise A. HopxINs, M. §S., research department, Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.) 


In recent years, there has been considerable discussion and even 
expression of alarm as to the possibility of damage to the ears of pro- 
foundly deaf children by the constant use of powerful hearing aids. 
It was feared that high-level sounds might injure the small remnant 
of hearing which these children still had. 

In order to investigate this problem, I have studied the yearly 
audiograms of three groups of children who were at the Clarke School 
at different periods during the last 20 years. The 20-year period rep- 
resents the stages in the development of auditory training all the way 
from part-time use of relatively primitive hearing aids to the full- 
time use of modern high-powered instruments. It is possible there- 
fore to select groups: (1) Those whose hearing could not have been 
affected at all by auditory training; (II) those who might have been 
affected slightly by auditory training as more equipment was in- 
stalled; and (III) those who have spent full time on modern high- 
powered hearing aids. 

For this study, I have selected only children with hearing losses 
which lie between 80 and 100 decibels in the speech range. These 
children were divided into three groups as follows: 

Group I is made up of 21 children who were at Clarke School be- 
tween 1934 and 1938. (See table 1.) At this time, we had relatively 


TABLE 1.—Average hearing losses in decibels in the speech range of 21 pupils 
over a 5-year period (1934-38). Differences between the average losses’in the 
Jirst 2 and the last 2 years are prescnted in the last 2 columns 





Decibels 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Gains Losses 





91.4 00.3 | o1.4 | 90.5 
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few hearing aids and such aids as we had, were poor in comparison 
with the modern high-powered aids now in use 20 years later. Only 
a small number of childs ‘en used these aids and for only short periods 
each day. No rooms were sound treated at this time. 

Group II is made up of 26 children who were at Clarke School 
between 1940 and 1946. (See table 2.) By 1940, all rooms were 
equipped with hearing aids but these aids were not comparable to 
modern hearing aids in maximum power output. None of the class- 
rooms was yet sound treated. 


TABLE 2.—Average hearing losses in decibels in the speech range of 26 pupils over 
the T-year period (1940-46). Differences between the average losses in the 
first 2 and the last 2 years are presented in the last 2 columns 

| | | | : 
| | Decibels 
Group II 1940 | 1941 | 2 | 1943 1944 | 5 | 1946 peer 
| | Gains | Losses 
|- 

| 

| 


| 
| 
|_ 
| 


102 | 98 95 
97 | 98 | 100 | 
82 85 80 | 
88 | 8 92 | 
80 | 83 83 | 
78 8 82 
82 < 83 
90 | 92 | 95 
85 | 90 | 95 
97 90 | 97 | 
92 | 97 97 
102 08 97 | 
85 95 | 93 | 
80 | 80 } 
93 93 | 93 
82 | 38 | 85 | 
97 | 9 100 | 
100 | 102 | 
85 | 88 | 88 | 
90 9 92 
93 ‘ 97 | 
92 | QE 98 | 
90 93 92 
100 | 9: 100 | 
88 | 5 | 92 | 
95 | 97 | 95 








~ 90.2; 91.7| 924| 91.4 








Group III is made up of 28 children who were at Clarke School 
between 1948 and 1954. (See table 3.) The school began to install 
modern group aids in 1947 and by 1952 all classrooms were sound 
treated and equipped with high-powered hearing aids, and all pupils 
were using them during the entire schoolday. Most of the children 
in group [il began to use high- power ed aids in 1948. 

Since these 3 ; groups represent 3 3 different types of treatment with 
respect to sound stimulation, significant differences should appear in 
the course of the periods of observation, if it is true that high-level 
sound does damage the ear. Group I may be considered as a control 
group. We would expect to find minor losses in group II and more 
severe losses in group ITI, since these children were exposed to power- 
ful group aids of the modern type. 

An analysis of group I shows that the mean hearing loss for the 
whole group in 1934 was 91 decibels with a standard error of 1. 8, 
while in 1938 the mean hearing loss for the same group was still 91 
decibels with a standard error of 1.4. The only change in the overall 
picture was a slight reduction in the variability of the group. 





° 
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TABLE 3.—Average hearing losses in decibels in the speech range of 28 pupils over 
the 7-year period (1948-54). Differences between the average losses in the 
first 2 and the last 2 years are presented in the last 2 columns 
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A similar analysis of group II shows that the mean hearing loss for 
the whole group in 1940 was 93 decibels with a standard error of 1.5, 
while in 1946 the mean hearing loss for the same group was 91 decibels 
with a standard error of 1.4. This relatively slight difference of 2 
decibels is not statistically significant. 

A similar analysis of group III shows that the mean hearing loss 
for the whole group in 1948 was 91 decibels with a standard error of 
1.4, while in 1954 the mean hearing loss for the same group was 93 
decibels with a standard error of 1.5. Again, the difference of 2 
decibels is not statistically significant. 

The three groups all started out with about the same average loss 
and from the standpoint of overall analysis there was no difference at 
the end of the periods of observation. This type of analysis, how- 
re obscures individual differences, so a second type of analysis was 
made. 

In this analysis, I have taken each child individually and compared 
his average loss for the first 2 years with that of the last 2 years to 
determine whether he had gained, lost, or remained the same over 
the 5- to 7-year period during which he was observed. The results of 
this analysis are summarized in table 4. The following results were 
obtained. 

There were 21 children in group I. Fifteen children or 71 percent 
of the group remained the same, that is they gained or lost not more 
than 5 decibels during the 5-year period. Three children or 14 per- 
cent of the group gained more than 6 decibels during the same period. 
Therefore the average remained the same. Three gained, three lost,. 
and most of the children remained the same. 
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TABLE 4.—Numobers and percent of pupils in groups I, II, and III who showed 
gains, losses, or remained the same during the periods of observation 





| 
| Number | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
of pupils} gained gained lost l 


ost same same 





Group I, 1934-38 3 14 15 
Group II, 1940-46 5 2 8 21 
Group III, 1948-54 1 4 22 





There were 26 children in group II. Twenty-one children or 81 
percent of the group remained the same, that is they gained or lost 
not more than 5 decibels during the 7-year period. ‘Two children or 
8 percent of the group gained more than 6 decibels and 3 or 11 percent 
lost more than 6 decibels during the same period. None showed a 
severe loss. Two lost 7 decibels each and the other lost 9 decibels. 
One child gained 10 decibels and the other gained 6 decibels. 

There were 28 children in group III. Twenty-two children or 78 
percent of the group. remained the same, that is they gained or lost 
not more than 5 decibels during the 7-year period. One child gained 
more than 6 decibels while 5 children or 18 percent lost more than 
6 decibels during the same period. Of these 5 children, 2 suffered 
severe losses during the period observed. One child suffered a sudden 
loss of 24 decibels between the May and the October 1953 tests. The 
only apparent cause for this change was plastic operation, performed 
during the summer, to straighten the external canal. Between 1948 
and May of 1953, there had been no change in this child’s hearing loss. 
There was no further change after the initial drop observed in Octo- 
ber 1953. The other child who showed a severe loss was very erratic 
in all of his audiometric responses during his whole career. The 
remaining 3 of the 5 children who suffered losses showed drops similar 
to those in group II, namely 7 decibels, 7 decibels, and 12 decibels. 

It is a significant fact that the hearing losses of the great majority 
of the children in all three groups remained constant over the periods 
studied, even though the auditory training experience of the three 
groups differed so widely. The results show that 71 percent of group 
I, 81 percent of group II, and 78 percent of group III remained 
constant. The remaining 18 to 21 percent showed gains or losses 
greater than 6 decibels in about equal proportion. The exception is 
group IIT in which 5 children showed losses as compared with 3 chil- 
dren each in groups I and II. One of these 5 children suffered a 
sudden severe loss under circumstances which can hardly be attributed 
to the use of hearing aids. A second member of this group was 
notoriously erratic in his responses to all tests and must therefore be 
considered exceptional. 

There appears to be no significant evidence from these analyses 
to indicate that the use of high-powered hearing aids endanger the 
relatively small remnant of hearing in profoundly deaf children. 


THE FACTOR OF HEREDITARY DEAFNESS IN AUDITORY TRAINING 


(Steven B. Getz, Ph. D., psychologist-audiologist, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, Calif.) 
According to Best in his encyclopedic Deafness and the Deaf in the 
United States approximately 28 percent of all cases of deafness are 
72798—56——14 
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the result of hereditary factors.1 What is the significance of this 
factor in individual cases for the prediction of benefit to be expected 
from the use of a hearing aid? The major habilitation objective for 
the deaf child is the obtaining of an education. However, there is the 
question of the possibility of the utilization of “residual hearing,” 
“islands of hearings,” or as E. Stevenson better describes it, “sound 
perception” ? for the purpose of aiding in the development of speech. 

With deaf children below the ages of 6 and 7 it is best to provide all 
with experimental auditory training, since it is in most cases difficult 
to obtain instructive audiograms. The use of psychogalvanic audiom- 
etry may be of some benefit in the determination of residual sound 
perception, but as Myklebust states, “the procedure as used currently 
cannot be considered as valid for a substantial number of young 
children.” * It is of some value to have other predictive indices of 
the relative benefit of auditory training, at least for the reassurance of, 
and/or, cautioning of the parents. 

As a result of testing audiometrically, hundreds of children in 
schools for the deaf, it appears that there are two major types of 
inner ear deafness. There is the “typical perceptive deafness” curve 
in which there is a sharply increasing threshold following the 500 
cycles per second frequency, and then there is the “flat response” curve 
with the threshold of all the frequencies at about the 70, 80, 90, or even 
lower decibel levels. Our experience at the California School for 
the Deaf has indicated that the “flat response” curve responds better 
to auditory training. The “typical perceptive deafness” curve might 
respond to the use of a hearing aid, because of the recognition of the 
low-frequency components in the individual words,‘ but less benefit 
appears to be the rule. 

If we could, before the age of reliable audiometric testing, determine 
the type of loss, then we could better predict the results of auditory 
training. If we can not rely on audiometric testing, can we perhaps 
rely on a history of the cause of deafness? In certain cases, yes. In 
adventitious deafness resulting from diseases such as scarlet fever 
and measles or from the unfortunate side effects of the use of certain 
medicines we would not usually want to prescribe a hearing aid with 
any promise of effective results, mainly because we find, in testing 
older children who have suffered these effects, the “typical perceptive 
deafness” curve. But what about the factor of hereditary deafness? 
Can we assume there is a curve typical for it, either the “typical per- 
ceptive” curve or the “flat response” curve? Would it be helpful in 
the prediction of the results of auditory training with a young child 
to have the information that the child has deaf relatives? — 

At the California School for the Deaf there are available the audio- 
metric records of 21 children from 5 families in which both parents 
were deaf. Are the audiograms of these children similar and do they 
tend to resemble either one of the two major inner ear deafness curves ? 
Can we, knowing that a child suffers from hereditary deafness, better 
predict the outcome of auditory training ? : 


1 Best, H., Deafness and the Deaf in the United Stat C : 
19435 in Ore aan ae aoe ates, New York: The MacMillan Co., 


2 Stevenson, E. A., Are Our Deaf All Deaf? A 75 2 
véinber 1910 pn O6i-S0D merican Annals of the Deaf, 64:5, No 
. Me 86e oa R., Auditory Disorders in Children, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954, 

“Reichling, A., A Method of Speech Training in Deaf Mutism, Proceedings of the Second 


meg act? a Congress in Orthopedics, Amsterdam-Systemen Keesing, 1950, p. xii, 534, 
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Following are the results of the audiometric testing of these children. 





Sex and age when tested 








FAMILY A 
1. Girl (20): 
Rignt..... iii phe ue a3 


Left. saga desks ee eee 


2. Girl (19): 
Right..... ens ae 
CC eae 
3. Girl (16): 
Right...<..- 


BANG <5 at pee 


4. Boy (15): 
Re isextticinn: 


Reise. 8o ccc nesses ew loueea 


5. Boy (11): 


ES eile once eh addeesin 


FAMILY B 
1, Girl (19): 


PD diaigiwbwanctnanainhemnee dads 


es 
2. Girl (16): 


3. Girl 2): 
eee ee 
a cacciahin aac baa Gist tats 
4. Girl (9): 
NG goo cir 
Pi recalecueals 
. Boy (8): 
Re iiahiicadidsindaetinaaaiae 
Pe cd cook ana 
Girl (6): 
Right..-..--- iiccanmnaute 


on 


6. 


FAMILY C 
1. Boy (12): 


ict ccneukda suwktes aaoataas 


PEG A dbs cackaddunatdabesan 


had taaadonanivennnaaca 

2. Boy (8): 
Right. ..... hem toe ceetais 
Wich cace de wid 

3. Boy (8): 


DRM 34 cGa dann an vacddncepseiguaas ane 


WOE Sant. bode 


Q 
pee 
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l l 
125 250 500 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 4,000 | 8,000 
- siti saesiadeaa i | ai 
| 
é 40 51 | 47 61 | 64 | 72 68 
| 71 82 | 105 | Total | Total | Total Total 
70 75 85|. 105| 100 100| Total 
70 85 90 | 100 100 Total Total 
60 75| 95} 951 100 90| ‘Total 
aie 65 90 95 | Total | 105 95 Total 
45 55 70} 70/ 80 80 | Total 
35 50 | 65 | 55 80 75 Total 
| 
65 80 95 | Total} Total | Total Total 
70 85 95 | Total | Total | Total Total 
bs | 
| } 
at 45 45 | 60 70 | 80 65 65 
La ars 65 65 65 | 70 60 70 70 
i ‘ 42 72 81 | 95 100 100 Total 
oe i 45 76 7 | 96 100 | Total Total 
50 7: 86|  100| Total} Total] Total 
50 72 86 | 98 100 | Total Total 
65 80 | 85 | Total} Total | Total Total 
65 75 90 | Total | Total | Total Total 
65 80 | 90 | Total} Total} Total | Total 
53 | 80 | 95 100 95 95 Total 
Total 88 95| 97 95 92} Total 
Total | Total 98 | 102 100 96 | Total 
‘i 35 35 33 50 52 54 48 
...------| Total | Total | Total | Total | Total | Total Total 
peas 55 90 | Total | Total | Total | Total Total 
BOSE 55 85 | Total | Total | Total | Total Total 
| 
ae 50 55 60 7 60 45 55 
oes 50 60 55 60 60 65 75 
Souci 60 85 95 100 105 | Total Total 
sean wtih 60 70 85 90 95 100 Total 
abentatial 65 85 90 100 95 | ‘Total Total 
sade 55 75 80 75 75 90 Total 
45 65 65 70 70 95 Total 
50 65 75 70 80 85 Total 
a 60 70 100 | Total | Total | Total Total 
65 85 100 | Total | Total | Total Total 
60 75 78 92 | Total | Total Total 
65 82 85 102 105 | Total Total 
_....--| Total | Total 90 105 105 | Total Total 
socncet | Teel | Total 90 105 | Total | Total Total 
.....| Total | Total 95 | Total | Total | Total Total 
See tee | Total | Total 95 | Total | Total | Total Total 








CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


It appears that there is no typical curve for hereditary deafness. 
Knowing that a child’s deafness is probably of hereditary origin is 
not of pr redictive value in the determination of the promise of auditory 
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training. Practically then, it is necessary to suggest experimental 
auditory training with a deaf child even though his deafness is of 
hereditary origin. As always, when counseling the parents of a deaf 
child, regarding the use of a hearing aid we must remind them that 
the child’s educational future depends on the visual presentation in 
learning, with the auditory avenue serving only as an auxiliary tool 
in the development of speech and lipreading skills. 


SECTION FOR PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Section leader: Julie McDermott, supervising teacher, South Carolina School, 
Spartanburg. 

Introductory remarks: Julie McDermott. 

Payer: The Role of the Supervising Teacher In Respect to Language, Mildred 
Groht, principal, Lexington School, New York. 

Paper: Fitting the School Problems to the Needs of the Individual Child, 
Josephine Carr, principal, lower division and director, teacher training program, 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs. 

Paper: Problems of Adjustments and Coordination of a Supervising Teacher, 
Livingston Patton, supervising teacher, primary and intermediate departments, 
American School, West Hartford, Conn. 

Paper: South Carolina’s Personalized Curriculum, N. F. Walker, assistant 
superintendent, South Carolina School, Spartanburg. 

Open discussion. 


IntTRopUcTORY REMARKS 


(JuLIE McDeERMoTT, supervising teacher, South Carolina School, Spartanburg) 


Miss McDermorr. Members of the convention and friends, last 
spring I sent out a questionnaire to all the principals and supervising 
teachers in the schools for the deaf, asking them whom and what they 
wanted on their program. The consensus was that you desired a 

anel consisting of leading educators in our field to discuss the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. In your school what is the criteria for classification of pupils 
in classes ? 

2. What do you do for misfits in your school ? 

3. Hi ow did you build or how are you building your course of 
study ? 

4. What kind of report cards, record sheets, etc., are used in 
your school? 

5. How do you evaluate the work of your teachers? 

6. What is your answer to Dr. Fusfeld’s question, “How can 
we help our students to express themselves more fluently and in 
better English ?” 

IT am very happy to have four outstanding people here this morning. 
They are: 

Miss Mildred Groht, principal, Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Miss Josephine Carr, principal of lower division and director of 
teacher training program, Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Miss Livingston Patton, supervising teacher, primary and inter- 
mediate departments, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. N. F. Walker, assistant superintendent, South Carolina School 
for the Deaf. 

Miss Groht will give the first paper. 

Miss Carr will tell us how Iowa has solved some of its problems. 
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Miss Patton’s paper is entitled, “Problems of Adjustment and 
Coordination of a Supervising Teacher.” 

Mr. Walker’s paper is entitled “The South Carolina School’s Per- 
sonalized Curriculum.” 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISING TEACHER IN RESPECT TO 
LANGUAGE 


(Mirprep A. GroHT, principal, Lexington School, New York) 


In the short time allotted for so comprehensive a topic, I shall en- 
deavor to give some idea of what I feel the role of the supervising 
teacher should be in coordinating the academic work of the school and 
in obtaining a common philosophy of teaching the communication 
skills necessary for participation of the deaf in a hearing world. 

Perhaps the latter point should come under consideration first be- 
cause there can be no coordination until there has first been established 
a common philosophy of teaching language, speech and reading which 
are ” skills necessary for successful communication with hearing 

eople. 

’ Deaf children have the right to be taught these skills consistently, 
by the same methods, throughout their entire school life. As they 
pass from one class to another, the same philosophy should be evident, 
the same approach taken, the same type materials used, the same 
goals kept in mind and the same standard of work required—and it 
is the supervising teacher who is the one responsible for the carrying 
out of the school program in this unified manner. 

To put into practice this common philosophy requires participa- 
tion in the academic program from the top down—the top being the 
school superintendent. Fortunate the school whose superintendent 
knows the academic needs from nursery to high school and who takes 
an active part in the carrying out of the program—by conferences 
with the supervisory staff and also the teachers, by making sugges- 
tions, by visiting classrooms and taking a keen interest in progress, 
by providing desirable materials, and by being a very definite part 
of the academic program. 

At the Lexington school, the superintendent, the principal, the as- 
sistant principal and the supervising teacher work together very 
closely. We all know pretty well just what is going on in all the 
classes and we all are available to teachers for interviews and counsel- 
ing. We are all agreed as to what the philosophy of the school should 
be in its endeavor to educate those in its care. All are free to present, 
discuss and put into practice ideas, new and old, which will further our 
usefulness to the children and to the teachers. School policies are 
worked out in conferences. 

To be sure, the details of carrying out the school program must be 
carried out by the supervising teachers, for it is they who are respon- 
sible for the carrying out of the day by day teaching in the classrooms. 

In order to have unanimity of teaching techniques, all teachers on 
the staff must know what methods and what approaches are advocated 
not only in one class or department, but throughout the whole school. 
There will naturally be variations in presentation, for teachers are 
individuals and their personalities ro manner of working will be, 
and should be, evident, but underlying all teaching there must be a 
common philosophy as to aims, expectations and results. 
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At Lexington, all new members of the staff who have not trained at 
the’ school are asked to attend the courses in language, reading and 
speech that are given to the teachers-in-training. These courses make 
very clear the philosophy underlying our method of teaching these 
subjects and they present ways and means of achieving the goals we 
have set for ourselves. (As an aside, I would like to say that the 
teachers like to have the courses and often contribute much to the class 
discussions.) In addition to these lectures, new teachers are helped 
individually by the supervising teachers, thus insuring a common at- 
tack on the many problems that stem from the teaching of the language 
arts. As an example, let us take the teacher who comes from a school 
where she has used a way of teaching speech that is different from 
ours. She knows her method but not ours. She is not familiar with 
our speech charts, worked out by Miss Mary New, nor our early use 
of diacritical marks. Therefore, her tasks are made easier by the lec- 
tures and the individual help. She can then continue to teach the chil- 
dren along lines familiar to them. 

At our school the principal of the academic department has overall 
supervision of all classes, with special emphasis on the language pro- 
gram. Theassistant principal has the responsibility of the speech and 
hearing program and supervises the nurseries. The supervising 
teacher covers the work of the preschool, primary and lower inter- 
mediate classes and, this past year, worked with the teachers on a new 
reading course. These are the special functions of the three, but ac- 
tually all work together and any one of the trio may work with any 
teacher or class needing or desiring her attention. Problems, sugges- 
tions, materials, programs are handled by the three in conferences. 

It has always seemed to me an unwise policy to have each department 
in a school for the deaf a completely separate unit. Under such con- 
ditions there is always the risk of too widely differing approaches and 
methods, for if each head of a department follows his, or her, own 
methods and they differ greatly from those of the person in charge of 
another department, it is the children who suffer by being confused, 
by having to unlearn one way in order to make use of a new way and 
who actually must waste time, that precious commodity in the school 
life of deaf children. 

Do not think I object to the head of a department having ideas. 
There is room in any school for ideas—supplied not only by head 
teachers but by teachers on the staff also. My point is that ideas and 
techniques should follow the general philosophy of teaching desired 
throughout the school. 

Materials and “helps” used by teachers in all the departments should 
be based on the same sources. For example, it does not seem to me to 
be a wise procedure to use The Five Slate System in a primary depart- 
ment and then The Fitzgerald Key in the intermediate. Nor, does it 
seem wise for one particular teacher to use some special method, not 
used elsewhere in the school, because she “has had luck with it” some- 
where else. If children are taught speech or language by one ap- 
proach in the lower grades and by another method in the upper grades, 
they either grow confused or go through an unnecessary period of 
adjustment. The same thing might be said of the teaching of read- 
ing, writing or arithmetic. There should be continuity throughout the 
entire school and this necessary and desirable continuity can best be 
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maintained by having one person cover all the classes and, through 
conferences with others on the supervisory staff and with teachers 
also, bring about a harmony and oneness in the teaching of the 
children. 

“How can the supervising teacher coordinate the academic work 
of the school, particularly the work of imparting communication 
skills?” First of all she must know what to teach in this area and 
when to teach it and above all, how to teach it. 'To succeed, she must 
be conversant with the needs and abilities of children at each level— 
and she must know how best to meet these needs. She must have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter and she must possess the 
ability to impart this knowledge to the teachers. Through her direc- 
tion and leadership, the teachers should be able to put into practice 
the methods most certain to fulfill expectations and result in successful 
achievement. 

To get the greatest benefit from her supervision, she must know the 
teachers, their strengths and their weaknesses, just as she should be 
aware of the potentialities of the pupils. When there are friendly 
relationships between the supervisors and the teachers, there can be 
interchange of ideas and techniques that will be productive of hoped 
for results. Are not all working together for the better communica- 
tion skills of the children? The teacher is not wor king for the super- 
visor, She is working with her. They are equally important in the 
school program. 

Some teachers need but few suggestions from the supervisor, once 
they are sure of what is desired in the matter of speech, language, and 
reading. They are full of ideas for presenting new material, getting 
necessary repetition for the things they are teaching, providing learn- 
ing experiences for building langu: ige concepts and using materials. 
Such teachers are “born” teachers and would that every school were 
staffed entirely with such as these. 

But not all the teachers on any staff are the “born” kind. There 
are also those who must be taught how to inspire children, how to get 
them interested in the work at hand, how to get good thinking from 
them, how to introduce new language concepts so that they become 
part of the child’s thinking, how “to get speech without drudgery and 
how to get enthusiasm for communic ation. Such teachers need almost 
constant help until they find themselves—until they can originate 
ideas for improving their techniques—until they see their children 
as children not just as deaf pupils. The supervisor should indeed 
be a true friend-in-need to such teachers. She should stimulate their 
thinking, inspire them with the joy of teaching and give them all the 
tools they need for successful achievement. 

The supervising teacher should know the minute she puts here foot 
inside a schoolroom door whether there is a true learning activity 
going on. The activity may be a very quiet one or it may be a 
decidedly lively one. The children may be working at their desks 
or they may be standing together around a table looking at something 
interesting that has been brought into the room or they may even 
be grouped at the window w atching something that is going on out- 
side and talking about it. The class may be divided, some working 
with the teacher, some working “on their own.” Whatever the situa- 
Ge the supervising teacher should sense at once its import and eval- 

a spirit of interest and cooperation and 
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not in an attitude of criticism. Teachers welcome constructive criti- 
cism and helpful suggestions when the are given in a friendly manner 
and in a spirit of cooperation. 

The supervisor should be able to judge from the work on the black- 
boards whether the children are learning. When the boards are 
covered with work done by the pupils, she can judge their accomplish- 
ments and progress. Personally, I much prefer to see blackboard 
material that looks as if it had been put there as the result of a teach- 
ing or learning situation. I am not impressed with subject matter 
that has been written on the blackboard by the teacher and left there 
day after day, however beautifully it has been written. For instance, 
I do not think that having a list of prepositions on the board, or 
columns of pronouns kept permanently there, will do much to teach 
children how to use these words in their language. As a matter of 
fact, children pay little attention to such material. I like to see all 
of the blackboards used for teaching and not for the display of lan- 
guage forms that the class is working on. The essential thing is that 
the children not only recognize these forms but incorporate them in 
their speaking and writing whenever their use is indicated. 

The supervising teacher should be familiar with the materials 
needed by the teachers and see to it that they are provided. I refer 
to such things as dictionaries, reading material, objects for story- 
telling and for language work, globes, and maps. At Lexington, even 
the young children like to look for places on maps, particularly when 
a visitor has come from some far off State or country and has told them 
the name of his city, State, or country. Language is an all-encompass- 
ing subject and it should be tied in with everything the children talk 
about, be it geography, history, current events, arithmetic, science, or 
anything else. "This is just as true in the primary as it is in the upper 
school. Children will be interested if they are brought up in an in- 
teresting environment and it is the supervisor’s task to see that they 
are so brought up, and to provide the teachers with all that is neces- 
sary to make this possible. 

Having teachers visit in the various classes, not only in their own 
departments but in all sections of the school, is a great help in co- 
ordinating the language work. Each teacher should know not only 
the work expected of her own particular class but also what is being 
done in classes lower and higher than her own. She should be given 
opportunities for observing methods and techniques of the other mem- 
bers of the staff. Sharing ideas is an excellent way to improve the 
teaching of the language arts. Discussing ways and means of im- 
proving the thinking, speaking, writing, lipreading, and reading of 
the pupils is one way to increase interest and incentive. Teachers can 
learn much from one another ! 

If there is a happy relationship between the teachers and their 
supervisors, and also among the teachers themselves, there is bound 
to be better performance on the part of everyone. If there is to be a 
well-integrated academic program, there must be more than mere 
knowledge. There must be cooperation; each member of the staff 
having an open and receptive mind and a keen interest in obtaining 
the best results possible for all the children in the school. It is part 
of the work of the supervisor to bring about a unity of purpose and 
an atmosphere of good will. Only in such an environment will the 
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teaching and the learning in the language arts come to fruition in the 
way which the school believes to be most certain of success in giving 
to its pupils the ability to communicate in work and in play with hear- 
ing people in a hearing world. 


FITTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THE NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHILD 


(Miss JOSEPHINE Carr, principal of the lower division and director of teacher 
training, Iowa School, Council Bluffs) 


Sometimes we as educators are so concerned with the “big” problems 
of curricula, of testing, of research, of communication that we over- 
look the “little” problems of the child. We teach arithmetic, reading, 
language, a vocational skill, speech or speech reading, and we some- 
times forget that we are teaching a child. A school program, from the 
daily work of the teachers to the broad planning of the administrators, 
cannot be truly effective unless it helps solve the problems and meets 
the needs of the individual child in the school. 

Certainly, we at the Lowa School for the Deaf have not as yet found 
the answer to how we can best meet the needs of each child who comes 
to us for training. Sometimes we are faced with the stark realization 
that we are not sure of just what ave the needs of each individual 
child. At other times, when we are reasonably sure we know the 
problems and needs of a child or several children, we cannot meet 
those needs as we should like because we are handicapped by insufficient 
personnel or equipment. We do strive, however, to be aware of the 
needs of our pupils, not only during the years they are with us but 
also during the years after they leave school, and to keep our program 
flexible so as to meet as many as possible of these needs. 

What is our criteria for the classification of pupils? Because the 
Iowa School has an enrollment of between 300 and 350 pupils each 
year, we usually have at least 2, and sometimes 4, classes at each level 
of academic work. As a basis for determining in which class a pupil 
can be expected to work most successfully, we consider these factors: 
his mental age, his background and achievement, his hearing loss, his 
ability to communicate, his emotional and physical health, his social] 
maturity, and his chronological age. 

With our youngest children, who enter our school at the age of 5, 
not all of these factors are known to us. Some of our beginning 
pupils have had complete medical, social, and psychological evalua- 
tions at the State University of lowa Hospital before entering our 
school. Others have been examined only by their family physician. 
All, however, have been seen in the home by our State field worker, 
and from her we are able to gain valuable information in helping each 
child adjust to school life. The mothers of some of our beginners have 
attended parent-training sessions; some have completed the Tracy 
Correspondence Course ; some have had guidance and help from clinics 
and nursery programs; still others have not been able to prepare 
their children for school because of too little information or too little 
time. Our beginning children, then, represent many degrees of readi- 
ness for school work and school life. 

Our first classification of these children is strictly a tentative one, 
based on all the information available, which sometimes is only a 
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child’s chronological age and.a subjective evaluation of how he fune- 
tions in the home. Our staff understands, though, that this initial 
classification is a tentative one, and all those working with a begin- 
ning child study him carefully during his first few w eeks at school to 
determine whether he is properly classified. If it appears that he is 
too immature or too. advanced for the others in his group, he is re- 
classified, except, of course, in the case of the child too immature for 
the youngest group of beginners, in which case the child will be re- 
ferred to our school psychologist and, if necessary, to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Hospital for an evaluation and recommendation for 
readiness for school. 

As soon as possible, all beginners are given a hearing evaluation by 
our school audiologist and a psychometric evaluation by our psy¢ ‘holo- 
gist to help us classify them properly. Whenever it 1s practical, we 
endeavor to group together those children with the most residual 
hearing in order to facilitate their auditory training and language 
development. If necessary, a beginning child may be "reclassified s sev- 
eral times before we feel that he is placed with a group with which 
he will work best. 

Our pupils who have been in school for a year or more provide us 
with much more information which we can use in classifying them to 
their best advantage. Here again we use the team approach : and pool 
the information and advice of our teachers, our psychologist, our au- 
diologist, our head nurse and school doctor when necessary, and the 
area principal. Our teachers supply information as to each pupil’s 
background and progress in the classroom; our audiologist advises 
on matters pertaining to the pupil’s hearing and communication 
skills; our psychologist administers psychometric, reading and 
achievement tests and makes recommendations based on the results 
of these tests; the medical staff furnishes information needed for 
pupils with special problems; and the area principal with the infor- 
mation and cooperation of these members of the team decides how 
the pupil will be classified. This tentative classification is made at 
the close of the school year for the ensuing year. It, however, is not 
necessarily a permanent classification. If for any of the reasons 
mentioned earlier it seems advisable to reclassify a pupil after school 
has begun in the fall or at mid-year, the change is made. We feel 
that such flexibility in classification makes for ‘better adjusted, hap- 
pier pupils—and happier teachers. 

What do we do for “misfits” in our school? What provisions are 
we making for the cerebral palsied, the emotionally disturbed, the 
brain injured, the children with low I. Q.’s? This area of special 
need presents one of the greatest problems. in our school, if not in all 
of the schools for the deaf which are required by law to accept educable 
deaf children with additional handicaps. (In addition to deaf chil- 
dren with one of these handicaps, our school accepts also deaf children 
with severe loss of vision. A special department for these deaf-blind 
children has been in operation at our school for 6 years. An Iowa 
child may be transferred from the deaf-blind department to the deaf 
department, or vice versa, when progress in either department and 
use of vision indicate the advisability of such a change. We feel that 
our deaf-blind department, with its special teachers, house parents, 
and specialized program, is meeting the needs of these pupils as 
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adequately as is possible with the information that is now available.) 

Our program for the emotionally disturbed deaf child, the brain- 
injured deaf child, and the cerebral-palsied deaf child is, however, 
woefully inadequate at the present time. Our school psychologist 
serves also as a guidance counselor, and she has been able to render 
valuable service in helping some of our emotionally disturbed pupils 
make a better adjustment to their problems. Our seniors and juniors 
have all had conferences with her. With the seniors the intent was to 
interpret the Detroit Adjustment Inventory, which they filled out for 
themselves, and the Jones Personality Rating Scale, upon which each 
of their teachers rated them. We hope such counseling will help in 
adjustment to job situations. Another phase of our adjustment pro- 
gram is the new program for remedial work which we are beginning 
in our middle division next year. This program is for pupils not con- 
sidered mentally retarded but doing poor work because of their lack 
of adjustment. We feel they are capable of advancing once they ab- 
sorb a new set of social values and have learned discipline of mind and 
behavior. 

We have always had a few cerebral palsied pupils in our school, 
and recently we have accepted a number of younger children trans- 
ferred from the Iowa Hospital School, located on the campus of the 
State University of Iowa, in Iowa City. Those in need of continued 
physiotherapy have received that help from our nursing staff, and we 
have endeavored to assimilate them as quickly as possible into our regu- 
lar classroom situation, with each teacher giving such pupils in her 
class as much training in motor coordination as she has time to spare 
from her other teaching. Our physical-education program, which in- 
cludes swimming in our indoor pool, aids in developing the motor 
skills of our cerebral palsied pupils, too. 

We have several brain-injured pupils of varying ages in our school. 
There is a wide range in their abilities and their achievement, and be- 
cause Of this it has not been possible for us to plan a special program 
for them, other than giving them special help within a regular class- 
room. Their teachers are aware of the situation and modify the work 
as much as possible to the abilities of these pupils. 

In the area of the mentally retarded deaf child we have begun to 
make a little progress. With the opening of school in 1955 we will have 
2 classes for mentally retarded pupils, 1 in our lower division, and the 
other in our upper division. For each of these classes a special cur- 
riculum has been planned, with the daily program centered around ex- 
periences aimed at preparing the pupils to meet adequately life situa- 
tions. Approximately one-half of the daily program of the class in 
the lower division will be devoted to the teaching of academic and 
manual skills needed in a unit of experience, and the remainder of the 
time will be devoted to the pursuit of socializing group activities, 
which are involved in the unit and give opportunity for the application 
of these learned skills. The allocation of time for the class in the upper 
division will be essentially the same, with one-half of the day devoted 
to vocational work and the other half devoted to academic work, 
which will include principally English, reading, and arithmetic taught 
from a functional standpoint. Correlated with these functional ac- 
tivities will be the teaching of health, hygiene, geography, history, and 
science, as they are related to the activity itself. It is expected that 
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eventually there will be organized in our middle division a class for 
mentally retarded pupils, and those pupils who are too retarded to 
follow our regular course of study will progress from one division to 
another in our school by means of these special classes for the mentally 
retarded. 

How are we building our course of study? At the present time the 
curriculum for our entire deaf department, which includes the upper 
middle, lower, and vocational divisions, is in the process of revision. 
Tentative courses of study for these divisions were completed this 
spring and will be used when school opens next fall. We expect to 
make more revisions next year as additional problems arise. Our 
courses of study have been revised through the combined efforts of our 
teachers, and our division principals. Used as the basis for revision 
were the suggestions of the teachers as to the problems and needs of the 
pupils with whom they work daily, our former course of study, the 
courses of study of other schools, the material covered in the text- 
books we plan to use, and the suggestions of the principals aimed at 
correlating all of the levels of work. Copies of this revised course of 
study will be available to each teacher and houseparent so that he 
may be familiar not only with his own specific area of responsibility 
but with the overall philosophy and program of the school. 

What kind of report cards, record sheets, etc., are used in our school? 
We have separate grade cards and record sheets for each of our three 
divisions. These grade cards are sent home to the parents of our pupils 
each 6 weeks and report the progress of each pupil in academic and 
vocational work (for those pupils enrolled in vocational classes) as 


well as his progress during and after school hours in the development 
of habits and attitudes desirable for good citizenship. Grades are 
given by both the teachers and the houseparents. In the lower division 


we use the term “satisfactory,” “unsatisfactory,” or “incomplete” to in- 


dicate the progress of a pupil. In the middle and upper divisions we 
use the marks: A, B, C, D, E, and I to indicate progress in academic 
and vocational work. In these divisions citizenship attitudes which 
need improvement are indicated by “N;” if the attitude is satisfac- 
tory, no mark is given. 

For record files in the school office we use several sheets and cards. 
Each teacher at the end of a 6 weeks’ period fills out a class record 
sheet which includes the complete grades of each pupil in his class. 
This sheet goes to the office where it is kept on file, and at the end of 
each semester the marks are recorded on a permanent record card for 
each pupil. Absence of a pupil is recorded on an annual attendance 
card as well as on his permanent record card. 

Our psychologist keeps a cumulative permanent record, also, of 
achievement and intelligence test results. Besides giving a quick pic- 
ture of a child’s status, the cards will be valuable in study projects. 

At regular intervals our teachers fill out an information sheet for our 
audiologist, giving him a report on the use of individual hearing aids 
in each classroom. In turn, he supplies them with a copy of each 
pupil’s audiogram and explains communication expectations for each 
child in terms of the audiogram and speech reception tests. 

How do we evaluate the work of our teachers? We feel that the 
value of a teacher is determined by several factors, chief of which 
probably is the actual progress made by his pupils in academic and 
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vocational skills as well as in the development of good citizenship 
attitudes. Certainly influencing the overall-value of the work of the 
teacher is his professional background and training, his continued in- 
terest in professional growth, his health and attendance, his coopera- 
tion and ability to work with pupils and other staff members, his par- 
ticipation in and attendance at extracurricular activities and his sup- 
port and carrying out of school policies. We feel that integrity in all 
matters is a prime requisite for an effective and: happy teacher. We 
realize that just as each child is different and each class is different so 
iseach teacher different. He has his weaknesses and his strengths, and 
it is our responsibility as supervisors and principals to make the most 
of the strong points of each teacher. When we utilize his strong points 
in our school program, we not only increase the value of his work, but 
we usually have a happier teacher and a happier class of pupils. 

How can we help our students to express themselves more fluently 
and in better English? It seems to me that one answer to this ever- 
present problem is to provide ample opportunity for our students to 
express themselves fluently and in better English. We have been told 
again and again that we learn by doing; it is my belief that we learn 
to express ourselves by having practice in self-expression. 

What do I mean by “ample opportunity” for self-expression? It 
seems to me that every deaf child from the time he enters school 
should be encouraged to express his wants, his ideas, his sorrows, his 
joys. Before he has speech and language, he may be required to act 
out and pantomime what he wishes to convey. But, if those who work 
with him give him the language he needs (both oral and written), a¢ 
the time he needs it, his attempt at self-expression will have met with 
a certain measure of success, and he will be encouraged to attempt 
self-expression, and soon. 

Too often we oversimplify the language we use with our pupils and, 
in turn, expect them to use. We fail to expose them to natural, con- 
versational language because some of the language forms involved 
have not been formally presented to the class. ‘We forget that hearing 
children absorb and use many complex language structures long be- 
fore they learn the grammar involved. How does the hearing child 
absorb this language and come to use it fluently? By hearing it daily 
and associating it with the situation at hand. How can the deaf child 
absorb this language and come to use it fluently? By seeing it daily 
(on the lips and in writing) and associating it with the situation at 
hand. This involves, of course, the ability of the child to read, and 
certainly his language usage can be improved considerably if he is 
taught to read effectively. We must saturate him with natural lan- 
guage, if we expect the deaf child to express himself fluently and in 
better English. 

Certainly, I do not mean to imply that a deaf child will learn to use 
good English fluently simply by seeing it used by others—but he will 
be helped to use better English by being exposed to its use, rather than 
to the use of a simplified, unnatural form of language. I believe that 
a certain amount of drill and practice on language forms must be 
provided the deaf child, if these forms are to become fixed. But I also 
believe that for every language drill period there should also be a 
period for conversation and composition work. Such a period should 
provide opportunity for the deaf child to express himself in live, natu- 
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ral language, supplied if necessary by the teacher whenever he lacks 
the vocabulary to express himself. Through such conversational pe- 
riods, followed by the application of the drill and the conversational 
language in composition work, our pupils can be helped, I believe, to 
express themselves more fluently and in better English. 

In closing, I should like to repeat that no matter whether we are 
attempting to classify our pupils, provide a program for those who are 
additionally handicapped, evaluate their progress in school, or help 
them express themselves more fluently, a school program, from the 
daily work of the teachers to the broad planning of the administrators, 
cannot be truly effective unless its helps solve the problems and meets 
the needs of the individual child in the school. 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENTS AND COORDINATION OF A 
SUPERVISING TEACHER 


(Miss LIvINGSTON PATTON, supervising teacher, primary and intermediate, Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn.) 


Supervising teachers in the different schools for the deaf, so I have 
discovered, have many common problems, but equally as many, if not 
more, uncommon ones. Problems are mutual so far as teachers, texts, 
and children are concerned, but vary greatly in other respects as af- 
fected by environment, policies, philosophies, and established customs 
in their respective schools. I feel that most of the questions presented 
to the panel members for discussion today must be handled by each 
according to the facilities available or according to the demands 
created by the needs of his or her school. 

We have been asked what we do with the misfits in our schools— 
that is, the spastic, the emotionally disturbed, the brain injured, the 
low I. Q. Oddly enough our main problem at the American School 
this year has had to do with none of these particularly, but with an 
overflow of the normal deaf child. We had an unusual number of 
children over preschool age to be admitted this year and few of these 
children have been up to his or her age level. We decided the best 
thing we could do was to place these children with students of their 
own age and to provide some means of special attention for them in 
the subject matter needed. In the case of a 12-year-old girl who had 
been attending public school for several years, we discovered her 
greatest need was language and her next was arithmetic. She was up 
to par in reading, which was very gratifying. We were able to impose 
upon a teacher in a lower level to take this child in each day for origi- 
nal language. We were skeptical of this arrangement since we felt 
that Mary would realize the reason for the change and resent it. How- 
ever, she did not and so she has spent the first hour or hour and a half 
each day in this class. She returned to her own class for another hour 
for reading. After this she came to my office where she joined a group 
who were given special coaching by my office assistant. This arrange- 
ment has worked out very well. 

The other children who fell into this category met in my office 
each day for 2 hours, where they have been given special tutoring. 
All tutoring was not of necessity of the same subject matter nor the 
same level, but with a small group this was not a handicap. 

We have taken only those spastic cases that have been ambulatory 
and could fit into normal classes. We are very fortunate in being 
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near an outstanding hospital and home for crippled children where 
these cases may be seen from time to time as needed, and with a 
staff whom we may call upon for advice on special physical problems. 
In one case particularly, there have been times when we were in doubt 
as to how much we should expect in effort and in results. It has been 
most helpful to be able to contact the hospital and discuss these prob- 
lems. In turn, the hospital has on several occasions, come to us with 
its problems in hearing, and several of our teachers have given and 
are giving time to deaf spastics there. One of our young students 
underwent surgery for a curvature at the hospital several months 
ago. Prior to her entrance, one of the hospital nurses, accompanied 
by the mother and a social worker, visited the child here. By the use 
of pictures of the hospital and of various patients there they explained 
to Patty what she might expect. The principal of the school con- 
nected with the hospital and I discussed her classroom work. I sent 
Patty’s textbooks from the school here, and from time to time other 
work which we felt would be helpful to her teacher there and to Patty. 
Patty has been a model patient. She is extremely happy though en- 
cased in a cast from her neck to below her knees and is applying her- 
self well to her classrcom work. Being surrounded by hearing people 
Patty is finding a greater demand on her speech than ever. The 
reports I have had from the hospital have been most encouraging 
in every respect. 

There have been a number of cases of hearing losses in the hospital 
with which we have assisted. Several of our teachers have from time 
to time been able to give a certain number of hours each week to the 
hospital speech program, in addition to that of the hospital’s. One 
case has been carried for approximately 5 years and now has become 
a home case, still taken care of by the same teacher from our staff. 

We have had only a very few occasions to be concerned with emo- 
tional problems. These problems we have not been able to absorb in 
our setup. This is the most distressing problem to be faced, however, 
since there seems to be as yet no solution. The problem can be diag- 
nosed but the answer is still missing in lack of facilities or knowledge 
of what should be done. Again we are quite fortunate in being able 
to call upon the services of outstanding clinics, not only in Hartford, 
but in our neighboring cities. Dr. Gesell has a deep understanding 
of the needs of the deaf child, of not only the emotionally disturbed, 
but of the normal as well. We have others in Hartford, Boston, New 
York, Providence, to mention only a few, who have given us a great 
deal of valuable help by considering the cases and making referrals 
as well as advising. We have a group of people in Hartford whose 
interest in the emotionally disturbed child is growing and expanding 
rapidly. Though the facilities for taking care of cases of this kind 
are limited, we feel much encouraged by the efforts being made in 
Connecticut to develop a program for this child. 

Although we do not make a practice of accepting children 
of low inteiligence, we have admitted several we felt we might 
be able to work into our program and who might benefit thereby. 
Some of these we have been able to absorb in special .classes. 
The others we have had to dismiss, since the problem proved to be of 
more profound degree than we were at first able to establish. We 
have had 2 most interesting parallel cases in the last 10 years. Both 
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have developed in a most gratifying manner, although they have re- 
quired and have been given a great deal of individual attention. One 
of the girls, Judy, has been given extra attention this year especially. 
She was placed in a manual class, and to supplement the reading and 
language, joined a group of children in my office each day. It was 
most gratifying to watch her responses, particularly to new pro- 
cedures. She had difficulty understanding what was expected of her 
and what she was to do, but the deliberation she used in attempting 
to carry through gave us the opportunity of watching her closely. 
One could almost “see” her thinking. After she grasped the idea, she 
was amazing in her followthrough and retention. She had been taught 
a limited vocabulary of signs by the classroom teacher. Neither my 
office assistant nor I was able to carry through with this method but 
we felt we could build upon her scope of comprehension developed 
by signs for her reading and language. I would like to have the 
time to describe iu detail Judy’s progress, step by step, for I consider 
working with her a most interesting experience and an educational 
one for me. 

Another question presented for consideration was, “How do you 
evaluate teachers?” Teacher evaluation can be so subjective in char- 
acter that the person considered a good teacher in one school is often- 
times held in less esteem in another setup. It oftentimes depends a 
great deal upon the philosophy of the school and of the person who 
is judging. It depends, too, upon what characteristics are used as 
a yardstick. However, there are qualifications that are basic and 
these are the ones I would like to mention briefly. 


I feel that the good teacher is the one who teaches because she really 
wants to teach above everything else. It is her chosen field. It is the 
kind of work which she looks upon with pride—the pride which 
prompts her to say, “I am a teacher,” and still with greater pride in 
our case to say “I am a teacher of the deaf.” 

In being in a chosen field, the good teacher is a happy teacher. She 


enjoys the challenge teaching presents. She finds enjoyment in 
dealing with the many situations which arise, which can mean either 
drudgery or pleasure, depending upon the attitude with which they 
are received. She is happy in teaching, for she feels as Henry Van 
Dyke wrote, “For me my work is best.” 

The good teacher must have an innate love for children. She en- 
joys them as she understands them. She knows the individuals in 
her room and what she can expect from them. She knows their strong 
points as well as their weaknesses and regards their achievements in 
the light of their abilities. 

The good teacher is naturally possessed of a feeling of sincere re- 
sponsibility for giving to her children the best there is in her. She 

repares each day’s work with thought and care. She searches for 
etter ways to do. 

The good teacher is the one who recognizes failures as well as suc- 
cesses. She recognizes the fact that sometimes failures are achieve- 
ments of the highest degree. Not all children can succeed in every- 
thing they attempt. Abilities vary and this fact should be regarded 
with understanding. After recognizing a weakness or a failure, the 
good teacher accepts it as a challenge for more help rather than a 
sounding board for criticism, because she understands, and under- 
standing in any field of endeavor is necessary. 
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There are numerous other characteristics of a good teacher with 
which all of you are familiar. They range from the field of dedication 
to the more personal side of the individual. They cover a wide terri- 
tory which, if we so choose, will embrace any of us who really want to 
teach, and who love children. 

We have been asked how we answered Dr. Fusfeld’s letter of last fall. 
I did not answer, for I felt too inadequate and I am reluctant to try 
now. If this letter had arrived some 20 years ago, I think I would 
have answered fully for I was at the stage then of knowing answers. 
But, as it is, the intervening years of experience have brought around 
the realization that I, too, do not know. In question 1 we were 
asked for our opinion as to why deaf children after so many years 
of schooling write as did the girl whose paper was mentioned. I did 
not see the paper but I presume it was a paper typical of so many deaf 
boys and girls of that age. I wish I knew the answer to this question 
for the sake of that 19-year-old as well as for the sake of the many, 
many other 19-year-olds in the same category. I feel that an answer 
to this question would solve that age-old problem to which so many 
have given so much thought. Up to the present time each graduate 
of our splendid teacher-training classes has gone out into the field 
imbued with zeal and ambition. For a long period of time I was 
renewed in spirit with each class, thinking that perhaps somewhere 
among these groups there would be one who would in time, offer us 
who had failed, the help that we need so badly and would welcome 
so eagerly. ; 

Up to the present, however, each generation has passed on to the 
other the same problems. I have come to the conclusion, as I recall the 
many wonderful teachers of the past, that if they did not solve the 
problem certainly I cannot now, nor will I be able to in the future. I 
have come to a further conclusion that we can only strive for the best 
by putting forth constant and earnest efforts in our attempts to combine 
our experiences and stores of knowledge with those of others, toward 
furthering the cause. It is not the matter of 1 particular system or of 1 
school of thought. It isa combination. Perhaps language teaching 
is not always regarded with the seriousness it deserves. Perhaps it is 
regarded as an isolated subject to be taught in an isolated period. 
Maybe it isa combination. I wish I knew. 

Whatever it is I shall continue to accept it as a challenge for further 
and more serious efforts. I do not expect miracles and I think it 
would be a miracle if someone did produce a satisfactory solution to 
the whole problem. I think, however, we are failing to recognize the 
fact that we do have some wonderful language among our deaf. I 
have seen it at allages. We must keep sight of the fact that language 
develops according to the potential of individuals—and what more can 
be done than one’s best? 

I might end with saying that I think the deaf are wonderful in even 
their least achievement. My remorse comes strongest when I feel 
that I failed in putting forth my best efforts—that I did not do my 
best in opening a door that could have been opened. It is from their 
efforts that I gain inspiration to go on in spite of the labors which 
so often reap us the least showy results. May we teachers of the 
deaf be invested with the will that we expect from them. 


72798—56——15 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL’S PERSONALIZED CURRICULUM 


(NEWTON FARMER WALKER, assistant superintendent, South Carolina School, 
Spartanburg) 


The successful education of a deaf child is a very difficult goal to 
achieve. As educators of the deaf many obstacles confront us in our 
daily routine of problems. We at the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf are no exception and often experience this feeling of frustration. 

In approaching these problems at the South Carolina School we 
endeavor to keep uppermost in our minds the fact that we are dealing 
with individuals. The individual child is made up of many parts, 
each of which contributes to the forming of the whole person. The 
difference in these ingredients makes each of these children a person 
like no other, and therefore he must be treated accordingly. We have 
chosen to call this the personalized approach. 

Now that we have stated our belief in a personalized approach we 
wish to add that it is necessary for both you and for me who face 
these problems to be practical. We should all realize that any theory 
must be tempered by practical limitations. However, admitting our 
limitations, we in the South Carolina School feel that intelligent 
emphasis is being placed on the personalized approach with above 
average success. 

The solution of an educational problem requires cooperation. Cer- 
tainly any solution which endeavors to take into consideration per- 
sonal differences needs the best combined thinking of a group. This 
we do to a practical maximum and to the fullest extent of our available 
facilities. Thus our treatment of the six problems before us this 
morning is not the result of one person’s thinking but the culmination 
of the efforts of our entire staff from the South Carolina School. 

Before we begin the detailed discussion of our questions there is an 
additional thought that I would like to inject into this paper. It is 
that the thinking, the planning, and the solutions which I am giving 
to these questions are geared to the situation, the possible changes, and 
the future potentialities at the South Carolina School. These will 
not be the same at your school. We are well aware of this in writing 
this paper, and believe that it will be most beneficial to all of us here 
this morning if we keep this fact uppermost in our minds. 

The first question for discussion is: In your school what are the 
criteria for classification of pupils in classes? 

We are a school where the combined system is in operation. We 
employ exclusively the oral method in our primary grades, preschool 1 
through grade 3. Starting with the intermediate, grade 4 through 
grade 6, and continuing through our advanced department, grade 7 
through grade 10, we have both an oral department and a manual 
department. Finger spelling is used with our manual group with no 
restrictions being placed on the means of communication used by the 
students, except in their academic classes. 

The total enrollment in the South Carolina School is 144 students 
The age of admittance is 6 years. We have 2 preschool levels followed 
by grades 1 through 10. We use the South Carolina public school 
course of study and standards, except for language, speech, and speech 
reading. Thus it becomes obvious that we have, except in rare cases, 
only 1 class on each grade level. This situaion, as many of you know, 
complicates the already difficult problem of classification. 
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In order to classify a student to the best of our ability, we feel that 
opinions from his parents, his teacher, his supervising teachers, the 
hearing consultant, the psychologist, the pediatrician, the vocational 
guidance director, the principal, and the superintendent must be evalu- 
ated. With the combined efforts of this group we feel that we have 
covered very well all of the different aspects of a student’s personality. 
We do not expect or find total agreement among this group in all cases. 
However, when there is more or less agreement among them, we feel 
rather well satisfied that a student has been placed in the proper classi- 
fication. 

From a practical viewpoint it is neither advisable nor necessary to 
make a staff study of each child. Where there are no dissenting opin- 
ions voiced, it would be foolish to waste time by looking for something 
to discuss. However, where problems do arise, then a complete study 
is initiated. 

All available information is gathered in regard to the conditions of 
the home. This includes the parents’ attitudes and feelings, the influ- 
ence of the home on the case, and what may be the future results. 

The hearing consultant evaluates the student from the standpoint 
of his hearing and the potential development of this medium of edu- 
cation. 

The psychologist evaluates the child’s mental ability as indicated by 
his battery of tests. He also evaluates the results of his achievement- 
testing program. In addition to these basic facts the psychologist also 
gives an analysis of the individual’s personality traits. Many times 
he is able to uncover personal problems which need attention. 

The pediatrician, along with his corps of helpers, the nurses, the 
E. E. N. T. specialist, and the dentist, render very valuable service in 
our program. ‘The medical angle of a problem is very important, as 
Iam sure you will all agree. Too many times we are prone to ignore 
a student’s health in our eagerness to evaluate other characteristics. 
Not only are our doctors and nurses necessary to our personalized ap- 
proach to an individual problem, but they are also essential to the 
daily well-being of the entire school. We are very fortunate in the 
South Carolina School to have excellent doctors who constantly render 
a splendid service. 

The vocational guidance director’s role in this study is to bring 
to the forefront those ambitions and abilities along the vocational line 
that should have a bearing on the decision. Conclusions are reached 
by him after personal interviews, observation of the student, and 
wherever possible, through testing. 

The teacher and the supervising teacher must play a vital part in 
our approach. After all is said and done, the classroom is where we 
either succeed or fail. They confront the student daily and see his 
strong points, his weak ones, his ambitions, his failures, and so it is 
only fitting that their thinking should be weighted heavily. 

The superintendent and the principal are the coordinators, evalua- 
tors, and the ones who must draw the final conclusion. 

By this personalized approach I feel that we are fully aware of the 
problems involved in placing a student. We are also just as keenly 
aware that from a practical standpoint we cannot do all that is neces- 
sary to meet fully the needs of each child. It, therefore, becomes a 
matter of doing for each student all that is possible with the facilities 
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which we have on hand. We feel that although we cannot always 
fully meet the needs of an individual, it is of immeasurable value to 
be aware of his difficulties and to be of partial help rather than to 
overlook his difficulties and ignore him. At least this practice has 
“paid off” for us in numerous cases. 

In concluding the discussion on this question, I would like to point 
out the different courses of study which are offered. Different courses 
of study are not new, but we feel that we have been able to solve many 
problems in this manner. We offer in our advanced department both 
a college preparatory course and a general course. Even though our 
enrollment is smali we have been able to arrange this without adding 
any teachers to the faculty. The difference in the two courses is not 
great, but enough to be of value to us in preparing better those students 
who cannot and do not intend to go to college. 

The other course which I would like to mention is one that has been 
most beneficial to us. It is our vocational course. We offer this to 
those students who have at least a fourth-grade academic achievement 
level and who, upon graduation will be old enough to secure a position, 
but who are not able to receive an academic diploma from the school. 
Our vocational course is of 2 years’ duration. Two-thirds of the 
pupils’ time is spent in the vocational department, with one-third in 
the academic department. The academic work is on the child’s level 
and is made up of practical subjects. ‘Those who complete this train- 
ing are graduated with vocational diplomas. This means that in the 
trades specified they have an adequate knowledge to secure a position 
and give satisfaction. They are passed or failed on their vocational 
grades rather than on their academic work. The guidance director, 
with the cooperation of vocational rehabilitation, is keeping a record 
of the successes or failures of this group as well as of all our graduates. 
Through the knowledge gained by this procedure, we will make 
changes in this course from time to time which we feel will be 
beneficial. 

This the South Carolina School’s criteria for classifying our girls 
and boys. We plan to adjust it and to improve it, but basically we feel 
that it is good and that we are obtaining excellent results. 


Question No. 2. What do you do for misfits in your school (spastic, 
emotionally disturbed, brain injured, low I. Q., etc.) ? 

To me the keyword in the above question is the word “misfits.” 
This word in itself implies that you have no place for the child; that he 
does not fall within the limits of an educatable deaf child; and, there- 
fore, should not be a candidate for a school for the deaf. The question 
then becomes one of defining the word “misfit.” At what degree does 
a child who deviates from the norm become a misfit? To us in the 
South Carolina School this point is reached when, through the person- 
alized approach, we arrive at the conclusion that the deviation is so 
great that the student’s progress would be almost nil, or would be so 
great a hindrance to his group that to include him would be a mistake. 
We feel that we have a real obligation to the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children in South Carolina, and when our curricula and programs must 
be so altered that we no longer are able adequately to educate the deaf 
child, then we are neglecting our duty. 

For those students who do not qualify as misfits under the definition 
but must be classed as special students, we use the personalized ap- 
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roach as described above. We do everything possible to be of help 
both to the child and to the parents in all cases. 

If you have true misfits in your school, then you have a real problem 
with few choices and great responsibilities. 

Question No. 3. How did you build or how are you building your 
courses of study? 

We are in the process of building our course of study. Naturally, 
we must begin with those that come to us at the age of 6 years. We 
find, as I am sure you do, that there are many in this age group that are 
immature and homesick. ‘This being the case, we are able to secure 
their immediate interest by building units around their home. Thus 
we start out with a family unit and throughout the year cover units on 
animals, toys, things to wear, things to eat, things outdoors, and parts 
of the body. Around these units we build our entire program of 
speech, speechreading, reading, language, numberwork, rhythm, and 
play therapy. This plan is used for the 2 preparatory years and builds 
a good foundation for beginning the first-grade work—their third year 
in school. We realize that the use of the unit plan is susceptible to an 
unruly schoolroom with a lack of discipline, but we have overcome this 
by adhering strictly to the standards which have been set up. We have 
chosen to use in grades 1 through 10 the South Carolina-adopted text- 
books with the exception of the English books. In English we have 
our own course of study, 70 percent of which is original composition, 
and 30 percent of which is grammar. In addition to the regularly 
scheduled daily English period, we stress straight language in all 
subjects, both academic and vocational. 

Of course, speech and speechreading have a very special place in our 
curriculum. Each of our teachers in the oral department devotes one 
40-minute period each day to individual speechwork with her students. 
The curriculum necessitates students at the end of the third grade to 
know how to look up a word in the Thorndike dictionary for spelling, 
pronunciation, and context meaning. In the manual department we 
give a comparable amount of time to their means of communication. 
We teach them the proper positions for finger spelling and skill in 
reading it. 

Question No. 4. What kind of report cards, record sheets, etc., are used 
in your school? 

We feel that report cards and records are a necessary part of every 
school system, but we have endeavored to make them concise and to 
the point. Also, we have kept the number of records required at a 
minimum, simultaneously keeping in mind that we must have on file 
sufficient information for future references. 

Our teachers are responsible for the report cards that go home every 
6 weeks, the individual permanent record sheets, attendance records, 
and a very full yearly evaluation of each child in her class. Our in- 
dividual permanent record consists of every academic, vocational, and 
physical education grade received by the child during the year. We 
use the A, B, C, D, F method of marking on each subject. In addition 
to these grades, the record contains the teacher’s comments on each 
child sent to the parents. These comments evaluate the student both 
academically and vocationally, giving his strong points as well as his 
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weak ones. We also solicit the aid and cooperation of the parents as 
well as try to give them a complete picture of their child. 

The supervising teacher keeps a record of all Standard Achievement 
‘Tests of each student, and when he leaves school, she writes up a com- 
plete summary of his record. 

The hearing consultant furnishes each teacher an up-to-date audio- 
metric record for the children in her class. She also keeps the records 
of those who are referred to her by the educational department for an 
individual hearing-aid survey. 

The psychologist furnishes a complete case history of each child 
who is referred to him. He also files all group intelligence tests. 

The vocational supervisor and guidance director has his records of 
the interests and ability of each student in vocational subjects. 

Medical reports are also included in individual records. These 
reports are cumulative from the time a student enters school, and 
contain full information on his physical condition. Entries are made 
by all of the doctors as well as by the nurses. 

Every 6 weeks the houseparents rate, with the students’ knowledge, 
the following traits: cooperation, industry, personal appearance, re- 
liability, punctuality, and care of school property. 

All pertinent correspondence and any conferences with the superin- 
tendent or principal are kept for future reference. 


Question No. 5. How do you evaluate the work of your teachers? 


In any school the teacher-principal relationship is of vital im- 
portance. I would like to mention several ways in which we in the 
South Carolina School try to make this relationship the best, so that 
its benefit will be passed on to the student body. 

We are one of the fortunate schools conducting a teacher-training 
class each year. This is not inservice training, but is done in coopera- 
tion with Converse College, a woman’s college in Spartanburg. Since 
the establishment of this training class in 1949, we have been able to 
secure all of the teachers that we need from this source. I mention 
our training class only because it gives us an opportunity to let our 
new teachers know the aims of our school and exactly what will be 
expected of them. I feel that many times a teacher does not fully 
understand the requirements of her school, and so naturally she is 
unable to measure up to the expectations of the supervising teacher 
or principal. 

My second observation is this: when it is necessary to say something 
to a teacher in regard to her work, be it good or bad, it should be done 
personally. I know of nothing that upsets a teacher more, and rightly 
so, than to have someone repeat to her an adverse criticism made of 
her by the supervising teacher or principal. Many times it is necessary 
to confer with a teacher concerning various matters. One of these 
would be her professional advancement. It is essential that she keep 
abreast of the times through professional reading, graduate study, 
conventions, and all of the other means at her disposal. I am well 
aware that it is difficult to offer a teacher adverse criticism, but I am 
convinced that it must be done. Any criticisms, of course, have to be 
made with kindness and understanding, but with firmness. 

The last observation I wish to make is that until mutual confidence 
exists between teachers and supervising personnel, a school cannot func- 
tion at its maximum capacity. In my opinion, the only way this can 
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be accomplished is for each member of the faculty to be given every 

possible consideration, and to be treated fairly at all times. The 

teacher should remember that the school also requires her best efforts 
and loyalty. Such a situation will build up mutual confidence through 
which much can be accomplished for the benefit of the students. 

We in the South Carolina School make every effort to practice these 
principles, knowing that much of our failure or success in educating 
the deaf girls and boys of our State depends upon the proper relation- 
ship between supervisor and teacher. 

Question No.6. What is your answer to Dr. Fusfeld’s question, “How 
can we help our students to express themselves more fluently and 
in better English? 

In building our course of study in English, the aim and objective 
has been to have our graduates able to express themselves fluently and 
in correct English. Our course calls for close correlation between 
English and all other subjects—particularly with reading and the 
subjects where information must be gained through reading. As an 
example of this we refer you to our English exhibit here at the con- 
vention. In addition to all that we do in the classrooms, there must 
be intelligent understanding and cooperation from all who come in 
contact with the child from the moment that deafness is detected. This 
includes parents, houseparents, physical education directors, voca- 
tional teachers, and the general public. 

We feel and believe one of the most important changes that has 
helped us is that of broadening the scope of our language program. 
Beginning with the second year in school, we require a daily period 


for composition. The following is our language program in the first 
grade for a week: 


Monday__._._ Weekend news. 
Tuesday___. Letters home (1 week corrected and the next week uncorrected.). 
Wednesday. A topic (based on a lesson in science, health, and social studies, or 
an experience). 
Thursday__. A description of a person, place, or thing—sometimes real, some- 
times fictional, sometimes imaginary. 
Friday_____ Diary of the week. 

In addition, we use other periods during the week in which we have 
weather reports, menus, and other items of current interest to the 
children. 

In the intermediate department we do not require this rigid program, 
but adjust our course to the individual class. This procedure, we 
know, requires a capable teacher. We have varied this program be- 
cause there are too many topics that must be covered, and when pro- 
ficiency is reached in a certain type of composition, we feel it should 
be eliminated from the program except for an occasional checkup. In 
this department, as well as in our advanced classes, composition work is 
often a part of study-hall assignment. These assignments, of course, 
are corrected by the teacher, and necessary steps taken to remedy mis- 
takes and difficulties encountered. 

A second change that we believe has been most helpful to us in 
elevating this problem has been increased emphasis upon the library. 
Not only in language but also in the reading program, we have tried 
to guide our students into good reading habits. We know this is 
essential, if our deaf children are to improve their English. 
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To summarize and conclude, let me state that we at the South Caro- 
lina School are making every effort to educate our girls and boys to 
become well-adjusted deaf persons who will be good citizens of this 
country in every respect. We employ modern ideas, modern methods, 
and modern equipment in this educational process, but we cannot and 
will not forget for a moment that basic skills and basic facts must be 
learned. Perhaps this smacks somewhat of being old fashioned. If 
so, we are guilty, as we have found nothing in modern education that 
can be substituted for basic knowledge and skill in reading and lan- 
guage. Weare also guilty of believing that this basic knowledge and 
skill can be accomplished only through hard work by both teacher and 
students. There are no shortcuts to success. 

I cannot close this paper without expressing one final belief. We 
in the South Carolina School know that we have not successfully edu- 
cated a deaf girl or boy until and unless we have instilled in him the 
highest moral concepts. If a child leaves our school without the 
proper knowledge which will enable him to live a good Christian life, 
we have failed regardless of his educational achievement. We at- 
tempt in everything we do to stress this part of our program. In 
our direct approach, we take the children to church, we have Sunday 
school for them each Sunday, we have chapel talks by visiting min- 
isters who are trained to minister to the deaf, and we have Christian 
Endeavor and Hi-Y clubs. In our indirect approach, which is the 
most important, we employ good Christian people who are constantly 
building a good moral foundation within each individual child. We 
feel that the Christian way of life is so important that we must stress 
it at all times, so that our graduates will lead exemplary Christian 
lives. 

We at the South Carolina School for the Deaf are striving success- 
fully through our personalized approach to produce moral, educated, 
and well-adjusted deaf citizens of this great country. 

Miss McDermorrt. I’m sure that all of you enjoyed these fine papers. 
It is interesting to see how different places handle their problems, and 
I am sure that all of us have received many good ideas to take home 
with us. Do any of you have any questions that you would like to ask 
the panel or any particular member of it? 

(Open discussion. ) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 


Luncheon for women principals and superintendents’ wives, at— 
Manga Reva Restaurant, West Hartford, 12:15 p. m. 
West Hartford Rotary Club, Les Shaw’s, 12:15 p. m. 
Lions of Hartford, Hotel Bond, 12:15 p. m. 
Kiwanis of Hartford, City Club, 10 Allyn Street, 12 noon. 
Smorgasbord, Gallaudet College Alumni, Indian Hill Country Club, 
Wethersfield, Conn., 5:30 p. m. 


GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 30, 1955 


School Gymnasium, 10:50 a. m. 


General meeting: Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Presiding: James H. Galloway, acting president. 

Paper: Report on Gallaudet College, Dr. Leonard M. Hlstad, president, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
School Gymnasium, 4 p.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, superintendent, American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

Panel discussion: Medical Aspects Relating to Hearing and Vision—Dr. Norton 
Canfield, of laryngology ; Dr. Edward H. Truex, Jr., of laryngology ; Dr. Henry L. 
Birge, of ophthalmology. 

THURSDAY EVENING 


School Gymnasium, 8 p.m. 


Presiding: James H. Galloway, acting president. 
Address: Connecticut’s Team Approach to the Education of the Exceptional 
Child, Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, Connecticut State Department of Education. 


REPORT ON GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


(Dr. Leonarp L. Exsrap, President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Dr. Exstap. Mr. Chairman, guests, and members of the profession, 
it is always a real pleasure to report on Gallaudet College to the con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf. I sometimes wonder if 
it is necessary to take this large a part of the program for such a report, 
because so many of you are acquainted with the program of Gallaudet 
College. However, there are those who do not know what the college 
accomplishes, and it may be well at least once every 2 years to put the 
program before the convention again. 

Since the last convention was held, the charter of Gallaudet College 
has been revised. This was accomplished through the passage of bill 
420, which once and for always establishes the responsibility of the 
Federal Government toward higher education of the deaf. During 
the 90 years of its existence, moneys for Gallaudet College have been 
appropriated year by year, and often questions arose, at least in the 
Bureau of the Budget, as to whether it was the responsibility of the 
Government. That question has now finally been answered. We feel 
that this has been a real accomplishment. 

I should like to quote a few of the features of this revised charter bill 
so that you will have a clear conception of what part the Government 
does play in the operation of Gallaudet College: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
created a body corporate by the Act of Congress approved February 16, 1857, as 
amended, is hereby continued as a body corporate under the name of Gallaudet 
College, and hereafter by such name shall be known and have perpetual succession 
and shall have the powers and be subject to the limitations contained in this Act. 

Sec. 2. The purposes of Gallaudet College shall be to provide education and 


training to deaf persons and otherwise to further the education of the deaf. 
* * * * + * * 
Sec. 5. Gallaudet College shall be under the direction and control of a Board 
of Directors, composed of 13 members selected as follows: (1) Three public 
members of whom: one shall be a United States Senator appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; two shall be Representatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; (2) 10 other members, all of whom shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors * * *. 
* * * Pd * * Oo” 
Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as the Con- 
gress may determine necessary for the administration, operation, maintenance, 
and improvement of Gallaudet College, including sums necessary for student 
aid and research, for the acquisition of property, both real and personal, and 
for the construction of buildings and other facilities for the use of said corpora- 
tion. 
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It is necessary for the college to get the maximum from tuition 
sources so that the appropriation from Congress will be only what 
is absolutely essential. Therefore, when successful candidates have 
been selected for the fall term, extensive correspondence is carried 
on with these candidates, with vocational rehabilitation offices, and 
with the schools from which these students have graduated. We need 
a clear picture of the financial situation of the student. Our per cap- 
ita cost at Gallaudet College will approach $2,000 this year. A schol- 
arship grant of close to $1,200 is given to all students, regardless of 
their financial situation. This leaves approximately $800 for the 
parent to pay, which is divided as follows: Tuition, $250, and main- 
tenance, $550. Usually the vocational rehabilitation offices in the 
various States will agree to pay the $250 tuition fee. This leaves a 
$550 payment for the parents. We conduct a careful and detailed 
correspondence with each parent regarding this $550 payment. If 
they can afford to pay it, they do so. If they cannot pay all of it, 
an additional scholarship takes care of the balance. It is essential, 
however, that the average payment for each student approximate 
$500. It is essential, also, that the college operate in the black; we 
cannot operate with a deficit budget. We think that students who 
pay for at least a part of their college costs appreciate their education 
perhaps a little more than those who contribute nothing. There are 
students who absolutely cannot afford to pay anything, and we are 
happy to give full scholarships to these. There are very few of these, 
and vocational rehabilitation usually extends help to these students. 
We cannot speak too highly of the fine cooperation that exists between 
the various State vocational rehabilitation officers and Gallaudet Col- 
lege. We highly commend the efficient operation of these departments. 

Since the revision of our charter there are no scholarships allotted 
on a per capita basis according to population, as was possible under 
the old charter. Each candidate is considered separately. ‘To date 
no candidate who has qualified has ever been refused admission because 
of inability to pay tuition. 

In addition to tuition and maintenance, there are the usual fees con- 
nected with any college enrollment. These consist of health and acci- 
dent insurance (and it is highly essential that all students be included 
in this program), an activity fee, class dues, laboratory fees, and others. 
Together with books and supplies, these total about $125. The student 
should come to college with this much money available. The college 
runs a bank for the convenience of the students. A separate account 
is kept for each student. He can withdraw his money as needed and 
replenish as the fund gets low. It is unwise for students to have large 
sums of money with them at any time or in their rooms. 

Occasionally students need money and can benefit from loan funds. 
We have only one such fund, called the Garfield fund. It is not large 
and it does not give large loans, but we are glad to accommodate the 
student who finds himself in financial difficulties for a short period. 
The loans must be repaid during the school year. 

Vacation periods are not long. Because our students come from 
over 40 States, it is impossible for most of them to leave for extended 
vacation periods; so we try to keep these as short as possible. 

The President of the United States signs the diplomas of our college 
graduates. This has always been the custom. This act is greatly 
appreciated by the college. It is no small task to sign over 50 sheep- 
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skins at one sitting, and we appreciate this fine gesture on the part 
of the President of the United States, who is the patron of the college. 
As you visit the offices of those who have graduated from the graduate 
department of Gallaudet, or if you ever come in contact with the 
diploma of any graduate of the college, read the name of the Presi- 
dent who signed the diploma. Naturally, there is one signature that 
appears more often than any other. 

It should be interesting for this group to meet our students from 
other nations. These students add greatly to the stature of our student 
body. The English language is most difficult for deaf students from 
other countries, and it is an inspiration to those of us who work with 
them to see how well they accomplish this achievement. Of course, 
they must first have mastered their own language. This year’s grad- 
uating class had several young men from other nations. There was a 
young man from China. He will go to Singapore to teach the deaf, 
and we predict great success for him because he is a dedicated, devoted 
young man. There was a young man from Sweden. It was my 
pleasure to interview this young man in 1950 when I was in Sweden 
and visited the school where he was doing summer work. I doubted 
whether he could qualify for admission to our college because of the 
English requirement. I took a book from a shelf in the superintend- 
ent’s office—a Swedish book—picked a paragraph and asked him to 
translate it into English. I know enough of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages to know that he did this very quickly and correctly. I then 
took an English book from the shelf and asked him to translate 
from the English to the Swedish. He did that quickly and accu- 
rately, too. He had a fine speaking voice, and his speaking ability 
in English was quite good. He came to the United States in the fall 
of 1950 and took our preparatory work. He has always been on the 
honor roll. He did summer work at Catholic University last summer, 
and this summer he is attending again. In the fall he will begin work 
on the master’s degree and a doctorate in philosophy. His subject 
will be English. While he is doing graduate work, he will be an 
assistant instructor in our college. 

A young man from Transjordan, who has been with us for 5 years, 
graduated this spring. He is also an outstanding student. He in- 
tends to stay on the campus this next year while doing graduate work 
at Catholic University. His ambition is to become a certified public 
accountant. The young man from China and the one from Trans- 
jordan attended the New York School for the Deaf at White Plains be- 
fore coming to Gallaudet. We always have Canadian students in at- 
tendance, and we had several in this year’s graduating class. We are 
the only college for the deaf in the world, and so we feel it is important 
that we make as many opportunities as possible for students from 
other countries, who have the ability, ambition, and desire to get a 
college education. This next fall we shall have additional deaf stu- 
dents enrolled—1 from Yugoslavia, 1 from Korea, 1 from Sweden, 
and possibly 4 from Canada. This past year we have had another 
from Sweden, 1 from Norway, 1 from India, 1 from England, and 1 
from Italy, all of whom expect to return this fall. It is very pleasing 
to us to note the reaction of our students to these students from other 
nations. The young man from Sweden who graduated this spring 
took one of the large prizes given to outstanding students, and the ap- 
plause from the student body was wonderful. The young man from 
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Transjordan has been president of the athletic association this past 
year, and that has been very pleasing to us. I think it speaks well 
for the international good will in the student body when these students 
from other lands are accepted with such a fine spirit by students from 
our own Nation. 

You might ask: Do these students pay the same fees that our other 
students pay? In most instances, yes. An eastern Rotary Club is 
subsidizing the young man from Norway. A Quota Club is sub- 
sidizing a young lady from Italy. Other organizations give aid in 
various amounts. Of course, the Canadian deaf are substantially 
assisted by a fund raised by the deaf in Canada for that purpose. 
This is really a fine bit of inspirational leadership on the part of 
David Peikoff, of Toronto, who is currently the president of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association. Isn’t it remarkable that the 
alumni should choose a young man from another nation to be the presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association? That, too, speaks well for inter- 
national good will among the deaf. Incidentally, he is a tremendous 
power for good among the deaf. He was chosen not just because he 
was from another country but because he is the logical leader among 
the deaf graduates of the college. The deaf do appreciate good 
leadership. 

Tam sorry that more of you do not get the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Bulletin. The last issue is an excellent one. This publication is edited 
and published by the deaf alumni of the college. Approximately 
1,500 copies are distributed. Dr. George Detmold, dean of the col- 
lege, gives a very fine summary of what goes on in ‘the classrooms at 


Gallaudet today. I have his permission to quote from that article. 
Dr. Detmold is at the convention this year. He has only been in the 
profession for 3 years, but I recommend him to you. He will be glad 
to discuss policies of Gallaudet College with you and especially re- 
garding the curriculum. I quote: 


Our activities have one overriding purpose: to train the intelligence of the 
student. Our curriculum (the complex structure of courses that we teach in 
the classroom and laboratory) is designed to achieve this purpose as rapidly and 
as efficiently as possible. As a subsidiary purpose of our curriculum we train 
character, though this training is the primary function of the activities that we 
eall extracurricular. What we hope to achieve by a Gallaudet education is a 
graduate who is well informed about himself and the world he lives in, who can 
reason logically, who can express himself clearly, who is professionally trained 
for a career, and who by his personal qualities can win the admiration and 
respect of anyone he meets. 

The Gallaudet student’s 4 years of college are divided between general educa- 
tion and specialized training. In his first 2 years he follows a course of study 
that is required for most freshmen and sophomores; in his last 2 years he spe- 
cializes in the work offered by one department, preparing himself either for 
a career after graduation or for graduate studies at another college. 

General education is the foundation of his advanced training. It gives him an 
enormous body of information about himself: his development as a man, the 
history and achievements of his civilization, the structure of the physical uni- 
verse in which he lives. This information is called general because it is, or 
should be, the property of all educated men and women. Most important, he is 
taught to use the information independently, to reason about it, to express his 
thoughts about it clearly and accurately. 

*~ * * * * * cd 

* * * if he wishes to leave after 2 years instead of continuing for the usual 4, 
he can now graduate with a degree of associate in arts. If his interests are 
clearly vocational or semiprofessional, he can substitute vocational courses for 
some of his general education and acquire enough training to start off as a 
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printer or as a houseparent in a school for the deaf. Gallaudet at present can 
prepare him for only these two vocations, awarding for this preparation the 
degree of associate in applied science. 

By far the greater majority of students continue the full 4 years for the degree 
of bachelor of arts or the degree of bachelor of science. Toward the end of his 
sophomore year, and after conferences with the dean of students and the chair- 
men of departments in which he may be interested, the student selects a special 
field of concentration for his last 2 years of study. From our division of science 
and mathematics he may select mathematics, chemistry, biology, or physics. In 
social studies he may take economics, sociology, history, political science, or 
psychology. In the division of humanities he is offered art, English, or philoso- 
phy; professional studies offers business administration, education, home eco-< 
nomics, library science, and physical education. 

Pa % % * * & * 

His career after graduation looms large in his mind. We expect to prepare 
him for professional employment of some sort, or for advanced graduate studies 
that will lead to professional employment at a higher level. We can train and 
find employment for mathematicians, chemists, biologists, and physicists: re- 
searchers in history, political science, economics, sociology, psychology, English, 
and languages; commercial artists; librarians; teachers of academic subjects 
and of home economics, printing, and physical education; staff men in business 
or industrial concerns. 3ut whatever job our graduate finds, we expect him 
to be a better and a more successful man for his education here. The most valu- 
able asset we can give him is the trained mind that will serve him no matter 
where he works. In addition, we can give him the self-discipline and the qualities 
of character that will make him attractive to an employer and that will win him 
respect and friendship wherever he goes. 

Or so we hope. So, at least, we plan; and to these ends the college has been 
working for a long time, with considerable success. Our main effort in the last 
few years has been to enlarge the quantity and to improve the quality of the 
education that we offer. Students have to work harder; but if they will work 
harder they will learn more. We have not seen any limits to what they can 
accomplish. Learning is a highly individual process; it happens in the mind of 
each student, but only as a result of his personal struggle to learn. He ean sit 
in the best classes in the world and listen to the best teachers, but he will learn 
nothing unless he exerts himself to understand, to organize new facts and 
reorganize old facts in the unique structure that is his own mind, which is exactly 
like no other mind in the world. Gallaudet students, by and large, have the 
intellectual curiosity and the will to work that are necessary if we are to provide 
them with a first-class education. There is no reason why we should not provide it. 


It might be well to discuss the speech and hearing clinic at Galladuet 


College. Speech training at the college is not a new idea, although 


some seem to think that it is. In the Volta Review, the July issue of 
1910, the following is written: 

So long ago as 1867, the year in which the oral schools at Northampton and 
New York were begun, and when there was no articulation teaching anywhere 
else in America, he [Dr. Gallaudet] recommended to the board of directors of his 
institution in his 10th annual report “that instruction in speech and lipreading 
be entered upon at as early a day as possible; that all pupils be afforded oppor- 
tunities of engaging in this until it plainly appears that success is unlikely to 
crown their efforts; that with those who evince facility in oral exercises instruc- 
tion shall be continued during their entire residence in the institution.” In the 
following year a conference of principals was held in Washington on his invita- 
tion, and it was chiefly through his persuasive arguments that the heads of 
American schools were led to pass the resolution offered by him that “it is the 
duty of all institutions for the education of the deaf to provide adequate means 
for imparting instruction in articulation and lipreading.” In 1886 he was the 
author of the “California resolutions,” one of which is incoporated in part in the 
constitution of the American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech for 
the Deaf (now the Alexander Graham Bell Speech Association) : ‘That earnest 
and persistent endeavors should be made in every school for the deaf to teach 
every pupil to speak and read from the lips.” 


_From that time until today speech and lipreading have been empha- 
sized at Gallaudet College. It is true that we have not given major 
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consideration to these two important means of communication, but our 
students have had this training. We are now working on plans where- 
by work in the communications center will be required of all students. 
At the beginning of the term this fall we shall have four persons in our 
speech and hearing clinic, with an audiologist in addition. Students 
who come to the college with reasonably good speech should leave 
college 4 years later with better speech. Those students who come 
with no speech at all, and there are very few, should leave at 
the end of 4 years with usable speech. Less than that should not be 
possible in this day and age. We have definite assurance that the 
building program now in progress will include a speech and hearing 
clinic building. This new speech and hearing clinic will, as we plan 
it, do for the District of Columbia what Forest Glen does so well for 
the military. Services will be available not only to our own student 
body but to the general population in and around Washington. We 
have a fine opportunity for research because we have deaf students 
from all over the world. We can make a real contribution in the 
speech and hearing field, and we shall leave no stone unturned to ac- 
complish all that is possible in this field. We need the good will and 
support of the profession in this most worthy enterprise. We will 
welcome your suggestions. We will welcome your public relations 
efforts, because it 1s necessary that those who work with the deaf in 
this Nation and other nations realize that speech and hearing does 
have a place at Gallaudet College. If and when you come to Wash- 
ington, and most persons do get to Washington at some time or other, 
we hope you will come to the college campus and visit this department, 
as well as the others. We want the public to know what we are doing, 
and really the only effective way to learn is to observe. There have 
been some serious criticisms of the college by prominent educators who 
come to Washington rather often but never set foot on our campus. 
This is hardly ethical and certainly unnecessary. We are only 10 
minutes from the Capitol of the Nation. A taxi will bring anyone to 
the campus in less than 15 minutes for 60 cents (without tip). We 
do not have extensive guest accommodations but we will extend the 
use of those we have to visiting educators who want to spend a day, a 
week, or weeks, if necessary, to find out just what the college pro- 
gram is. 

Gallaudet College has an excellent faculty. I should like to quote 
from Professor Krug’s article on today’s faculty in the recent issue of 
the Alumni Bulletin. Professor Krug has had occasion to see the 
changes which have taken place over a period of 30 years. I think 
he has expressed it well: 

The present faculty has a rich and varied background. Fourteen of the newer 
members have studied at a total of 44 colleges and this same group has taught 
in 18 colleges other than Gallaudet. With this wealth of experience they are 
in an excellent position to broaden the horizons of our young people. 

Seven of the teaching members of our staff hold doctorate degrees from such 
renowned institutions as Georgetown University, Cornell, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, and the University of Missouri. One 


holds two such degrees from the University of Edinburgh. 
Ed * * * * 1 * 
There are several good-sized families, the largest being 1 of 7 fine children. In 
all there are about 60 children in the official faculty family. The 4 grandparents, 
2 young grandmothers, and 2 peppy grandfathers, are always willing, from the 
wisdom born of experience, to help their younger colleagues in the rearing of 
superior children. 
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We have discussed the student body, the curriculum, and the faculty. 
It might be well to give you a little insight into the expansion pro- 
gram of the student body of the college. Until we get additional 
residence halls, we cannot open up the college to large numbers of 
students. We are taxed to the utmost to take those who qualify at 
the present time. However, when we do add a dormitory during 
this coming year and a half we plan to change our method of enroll- 
ment procedure. As most of you know, we give examinations to 
‘andidates throughout the United States in the spring of each year. 
We plan to eliminate these examinations as soon as possible. We will 
then accept the evaluation of the student by the individual school. 
We may require a 10th-grade level on an achievement test as the 
minimum below which we will not accept students. ‘Those accepted 
will take a battery of tests after arrival on the campus in the fall 
and on the basis of these tests will be placed to their best advantage. 
They may go immediately into the freshman class or they may have 
to go into the preparatory class, or it may be necessary for us to 
establish an additional class at the 11th-grade level so that those who 
do not do as well as we feel they should may still attend. The exami- 
nations, as they are given now, do not adequately tell us the educa 
tional abilities of these students. By the time the college has veaanie 
its 100th anniversary, which will be in 1964, we plan to have a stu- 
dent body of approximately 500 college students and 200 prepara- 
tory students. ‘This should be capacity for many years to come. 

I want to speak about a survey which is still underway at the col- 
lege. We know that there are many deaf students in college and uni- 
versities for the hearing throughout the United States. College reg- 
istrars cooperate well; so our registrar took on the assignment of 
obtaining definite information for us. Over 1,900 double postal cards 
were sent from our registrar’s office to these various colleges and 
universities. The response has been nothing short of amazing. We 
have received over 1,500 replies. A large number of deaf students are 
enrolled in other colleges and universities, over 150, in fact. We ap- 
plaud this fact, and we are happy to give this preliminary announce- 
ment. ‘There will be a printed leaflet on the results of this survey 
later on in the year. We think it will be a valuable contribution to 
information on the higher education of the deaf in the United States. 
Since receiving this information, we have sent additional question- 
naires to these registrars and asked them to give them out to the 
deaf students enrolled. These are being returned now in satisfying 
numbers with some very interesting information. However, since the 
survey is not yet complete, it would not be wise to give out the results 
at this time. (See questionnaire at end of paper.) 

These students are happy in their work and well adjusted. They 
take part in the activities of the college where they attend and get 
great satisfaction from it. Many of them are taking courses not 
usually given in a liberal arts college. We say, “Hats off to these fine 
students !” We are glad to have our students transfer to colleges 
for hearing students if they wish to do so, and in turn we are also 
glad to accept transfer students who have tried colleges for the 
hearing and do not get satisfaction from that experience. I should 
like to read portions of a letter which came to my desk this past week. 
I think it gives some rather good ideas. This young man tried one of 
the large universities before coming to us as a freshman. I quote: 
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I am happily employed at Princeton University’s Forrestal Research Center 
as assistant in research. I was accepted the following week after my visit to the 
college and you. Remember? Through these 44% months I have worked and 
learned, and 1 thing I did learn was that, although the college I attended is not 
as yet accredited, its chemistry department falls beyond the mark. I owe much 
of the credit not only to the curriculum, but also to the social life I found at 
Gallaudet. 

But now [I have higher ambitions—that of obtaining a Ph. D. in chemistry. 
I have been preparing myself to meet the entrance requirements of accredited 
graduate schools. However, I had one problem apart from mere academic 
training, and that problem is my deep-seated urge to travel, see new places, new 
faces. In my efforts to combine the two aims, I have applied for a Fulbright 
grant to the country of my choice—Italy. Today I sent in an application form 
and thought that while I was at it, I might as well let you know what I was 
up to. 

Dr. Elstad, I would honestly like to know your opinion of my plans. Is it 
possible that my application will be rejected because of my handicap, or some 
other reason intimately associated with it? 

I fee] that my chemical education at Gallaudet was well worth the time spent 


on it, considering the fact that we did not have much in the w ay of equipment 
and had to improvise apparatus. In fact, I firmly believe that the lack of 
apparatus inspired our innate ingenuity to a far greater degree than if we had 
all the comforts of a modern laboratory, with its time-saving conveniences. 
Visitors are always curious about the type of classroom communica- 
tion used at Gallaudet. In the session immediately preceding this gen- 
eral session there was a discussion of the various means of communica- 
tion used among the deaf in the schools in our country, or perhaps it 
might be better to say used among the deaf, including adults. It was 
my privilege to present the simultaneous method. Those of you who 
were present will remember that I explained the fact that there is 
no definite description of the simultaneous method. When we begin to 
give a name to a means of communication we get into difficulty imme- 
diately. What we try to do at Gallaudet College is to get subject 
matter over to the student in the best and quickest way possible. To- 
day, when some of our students come from high schools for hearing 
students, some are students who have been recently deafened, others 
have very poor speech reading ability, but all are seated together in 
the same classroom, it is necessary to adopt some system of communi- 
cation for the entire group which will achieve the best results in the 
fastest time possible. We require each professor and instructor to use 
speech at all times, but while speaking orally he is also to use the lan- 
guage signs and finger spelling. Or, if you prefer, we might put it 
this way, that the language of signs and the manual alphabet be used 
consistently and that speech accompany it. We are not squeamish 
about the way it is expressed, but we are determined that our students 
have every means available for understanding, because then only is 
the work done expeditiously. I would suggest ‘when you are in Wash- 
ington that you visit the college, if for no ) other reason than to satisfy 
your curiosity as to the effectiveness of this type of communication in 
the classroom. Please remember that we are speaking now of college 
classrooms, and not of primary, intermediate, and advanced classes 
in the schools for the deaf. So often the mistake is made of comparing 
the work we do at Gallaudet College and the way we do it with the 
way it is done in schools for the deaf on the lower level. There just 
is no comparison. Certainly the techniques used in colleges and uni- 
versities for the hearing are radically different from those used in the 
secondary schools and in the primary and intermediate schools. The 
same holds true for Gallaudet College. I'll be glad to answer any 
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questions you may have about this part of the report immediately 
following the close of my prepared paper. In fact, I'll be glad to 
discuss any of the points I have discussed. 

And now it might be well to say a final word about the physical ex- 
pansion program at the college. The Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Congress 
have cooperated wonderfully well in consideration of an expanded 
program at Gallaudet College. All three of these most important 
divisions are functioning together on this program. The Govern- 
ment feels that if it is to be responsible i in a large way for the success 
of Gallaudet College it should provide the nec essities for carrying on 
it work. The last Congress provided $240,000 for the library. I read 
a part of the revised Charter to you in the beginning. You will 
remember that it specifically named construction. 

Some 25 years ago the Alumni raised a sum of $50,000 for an Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet Memorial building. Through careful man- 
agement this $50,000 had grown to over $100,00. That sum has been 
added to the $240,000 provided by Congress and a gift of $10,000 
from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, making a total of 

$350,000. The gr oundbreaking ceremonies for this building were 
held’ on graduation day, June 4. It was a very interesting ceremony, 
and it was certainly a big day for Gallaudet College, because no 
college building has been constructed on the campus since 1918. This 
Congress now in session has considered two additional buildings. 
Both the House and the Senate have passed the bill. It now waits 
up on a joint meeting of the two committees of the House and Senate, 
and when the differences in the whole HEW bill have been resolved, 
it will be sent to the President for signature. There doesn’t seem to 
be any doubt that the bill will pass. “A sum of $2,225,000 is involved 
for Gallaudet College, which will give us funds with w vhich to build a 
combination gymnasium or phy sical education building, heating 
plant, laundry ‘and shop under one roof and also a girls’ dormitory, 
which will accommodate up to 225 girls. This is the first phase of a 
building program which has been “under consideration for several 
years. “Public Buildings Service, of the Government, has made a 
complete study of these required buildings, and the Librar y and these 
two buildings just mentioned are a part of the complete program. 
The Department of HEW is also considering the next phase in the 
building program, which will include a science-classroom building 
and also a speech and hearing clinic, which has already been referred 
to. When the program is finished, there will only be three of the main 
buildings remaining. Practically the entire college fabric will be new 
construction. We want this to be an accomplished fact by 1964 when 


the college will be 100 years old. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
May 1955. 

Gallaudet College is the national college for the deaf, established for those 
students whose loss of hearing is so profound that they cannot make satisfactory 
progress in another college or university. We are always happy to learn of 
students who do not need our services, since our primary function is to train 
deaf men and women for life in a world of hearing people. We would be grateful 
if you would assist us, by answering the following questions, in our effort to 
increase our knowledge about the deaf in this country. 


72798—56——16 
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Name: Age: Sex: 
Home address: 

Primary school attended: 

Secondary schools attended: 

Post-secondary schools attended (list also your present institution) : 

Are you a candidate for a degree? If so, what degree? 

What course of study (major, special field) are you following or will you follow? 
For what career are you preparing? 

How many semester or quarter hours have you completed ? 

What is your approximate hearing loss? Right ear % Weft ear 
Can you understand the speech of others with a hearing aid? 

How do you evaluate your ability in speechreading? Excellent Good 

Fair Poor None 
How do you follow lectures and class discussions? 

List any extracurricular activities in which you participate: 
Do you live in a student dormitory? 
Do you have many deaf friends? 

Please return this sheet, in the enclosed envelope, to the Registrar, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 

Dr. Boatrner. Ladies and gentlemen, it is certainly necessary to 
give consideration to the medical problems relating to speech, to 
hearing, and just as important as any is vision. The deaf child 
has one major sense left and I think sometimes we may not pay 
enough attention to that, although we all recognize that we still may 
do more regarding it and improving it. We are fortunate this after- 
noon in having three very distinguished men who rank high in the 
medical profession, who have kindly come out to talk to us about 
laryngology and I am going to introduce them one by one. 

Now, we will call on Dr. Canfield. First, we have Dr. Norton Can- 
field. He is a man who has an intense interest in our problems. I 
have known him for several years. He has made tests on a new 
device he found in England. He has done experimental work in 
our field. He is associate professor of Yale and head of the audi- 
ology department at Yale Medical School. He is nationally known 
in his field and is prominent in laryngology throughout the country. 
The next gentleman we have is our own specialist, Dr. Edward H. 
Truex. He wasa colonel in the Army in charge of the hearing division 
of the deaf soldiers. He has had wide experience with the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing. He has done an excellent job, a fine job 
for us, taking care of our children and doing remedial work. He 
has a very deep understanding of their other problems and their 
educational po: awe 

I think all these gentlemen are from Yale University. I was under 
the impression that they had been students of Dr. Canfield. At any 
rate, the last gentleman on the panel is Dr. Henry Birge who is 
an ophthalmologist in the city and a man of great sympathy and 
perceptiveness. He is in constant demand to speak at medical meet- 
Ings in various parts of the country. He is, I think, as far advanced 
in skill and knowledge of our problems as any man we have in our 
city. We feel very fortunate to have him on the staff of our school. 


MEDICAL PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 
(Dr. Norton CANFIELD, of Laryngology, New Haven, Conn.) 


_With the rapid progress in auditory research, the medical spe- 
cialists concerned with impaired hearing have new diagnostic and 
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therapeutic tools at their disposal. Otologists, general practitioners 
and pediatricians chiefly are interested, since it is from them that 
most of the original advice regarding speech and hearing problems 
is sought. Influential factors, such as hereditary, prenatal health, 
erythroblastosis and birth injuries in addition to all the diseases of 
infancy in early life can affect the communication process of which 
hearing is such an important part. 

The child with a speech abnormality is recognized early by his 
sey and by simple comparison to siblings or ‘friends, the parents 

salize that all is not well. The cause may “not be obvious to family 
maaan and hence advice is sought. The doctor then usually is 
consulted and at once a serious attempt should be made to discover 
the cause and offer a remedy. So often a child does not speak in a 
doctor’s office that special inducements are often necessary. These 
are not difficult to provide and should immediately alert the prac- 
titioner to the need for further investigation. 

Speech is a physical expression of a complicated series of phycho- 
neuro-muscular events and at any one of several anatomic locations 
the smooth production of speech may be interrupted or altered. 
Certain minor variations characteristic of speech in its formative 
stages are not abnormal. These should be recognized and must not 
be thought of as defects. As with walking and other muscular co- 
ordinating activities, speech is learned by a gradual process and 
does not spontaneously blossom into its full maturity. 

A child who fails to develop speech can usually be classified into 
one of four etiologic categories according to Myklebust.1 Of these 
four, deafness is responsible for about 46 percent of the cases, aphasia 
for about 29 percent, psychic disturbances for about 16 percent, and 
mental deficiency for about 9 percent. This grouping will vary in 
different clincs but the differential diagnosis is so important that 
these four groups must be well in mind before satisfactory advice 

can be given to the parents. 

These categories are not always clear cut and one child may have 
more than one variation from the normal. A mentally deficient child 
may also be deaf and emotional disturbance may be combined with 
the hearing impairment. Careful examination with attention to all 
factors in the child’s development will usually result in definite find- 
ings, although the total clinical picture may not emerge until several 


examinations have been made. When we add to these disorders 


possible visual disturbances to be discussed later by Dr. Birge, the 
guidance necessary for the development of the patient’s potential best 
must be carefully provided and periodically reviewed. For such a 
program the medical advisers need the help of professional colleagues 
in the fields of psychology, education and child development—fields i in 
which his usual medical training is deficient. 


HEARING AIDS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


The development of the electronic age is continually producing new 
appari for the disabled. The modern hearing aid is a superb piece 
apparatus and will do precisely one thing—make sounds louder and 
within limitations modify acoustic patterns. The gratification with 


a. Helmer R., Auditory Disorders in Children, Grune & Stratton, New York, 
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which a young child will use a hearing aid is a pleasure to behold. 
But such a child must be one whose retarded development of his com- 
munication ability is largely confined to a defect in the peripheral end 
organ or the single neurological route to the auditory centers. This 
requires a precise and definite differential diagnosis. When the defect 
is purely or largely deafness and not psychological or a brain lesion, 
the hearing aid is usually readily accepted. Within the psychological 
aberrations I include parental reluctance to encourage the patient to 
use the aid, as a child is quick to sense a parent’s rejection when that 
is the case. Language acquisition comes easiest between the age of 
2 and 5, so to deny a child a hearing aid because he is too young only 
applies to those who are younger than 2 (some authorities put the age 
even lower). To be sure some children are too obstreperous or de- 
structive and occasionally the practical considerations contraindicate 
the use of a hearing aid. 

There seems to be a developing area in which hearing aids may be 
useful even though the hearing is not severely impaired. I refer to 
those children who fail to develop language as a single or one of sev- 
eral other areas of slow maturation. An aid in such a case may so em- 
phasize the sound stimuli that communication skill will develop, 
whereas otherwise, motor, visual and other skills go ahead at a faster 
pace, thereby submerging the speech and language development. This 
will require further research for validation. 


RESEARCH 


Research is a large subject and much is being done at good centers 


throughout the world. Coordination of this mass of activity is not 
an easy task and application will always lag behind. It does seem, 
however, that compared with other health fields, financial support for 
research in hearing and speech is a mere trickle. In the national 


survey, “The Deaf and Deafened in America,” an economic survey 


made in 1951, the identifiable dollar cost for 1 year in the United 
States of America was put at $88,600,000. Of this, $1,100,000 or 
about 1.3 percent was used for research. Community interest has been 
successful in obtaining funds for research in other health fields, but 
peculiarly encugh, those afflicted with hearing impairment have not 
yet been likewise induced to support the field of hearing and speech. 
I wonder why and would like to know the answer to this perplexing’ 
question. 

Research is needed in every phase of the problem. Prevention 
of deafness is receiving medical attention and as maternal and new- 
born care improves, many more children can begin their life without 
the handicap of deafness. Psychological adjustment is in great 
need of scientific guidance and in the field of education this audience 
needs no elucidation of the needs many of which would yield to a 
research approach under able leadership. 

In closing, let me pose one more difficult problem that has come 
to me in two cases recently. Postgraduate education—after our 
citizens graduate from schools for the deaf, are they able to adjust to 
the hearing world? I am aware of their wend records and as a 
group they have been of the most able as contributing members of 
our ay But if this is an age of the individual, should not more 
be done for those who do not adjust or who need more than the: 
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prescribed years in our present educational environment? Our hear- 
ing citizens have years of advanced study available, but it is not as 
easy for the severely deafened who has graduated from a school and 
still finds the world a difficult and unsympathetic place in which to 
live. What is needed here? Otologists are getting more and more 
requests for advice about this problem, and what shall we recommend ? 

Scientific progress is an exacting discipline and a single human 
being these days is hard put to contribute as an individual. With 
each year certain researchers emerge as shining lights on the horizon 
of our expanding vistas of a fuller life for the disabled. Fields of 
endeavor once thought to be separate must merge into a united effort, 
and concentrate on the deafened individual. Each of these areas 
of progress must willingly teach others and learn from them. To this 
end, it isa privilege for us as doctors to be with you today attempting to 
bridge any gaps and lend our efforts to yours so that the deafened will 
enjoy the fullest benefit of our combined knowledge. 


Panet Discussion 
(Dr. Epwarp H. Truex, Jr., of Larynogology) 


During the few minutes allotted to me today, I wish to direct your 
attention to the physician’s role in treating the deaf child. 

The word “treating” is used in a broad medical sense and pertains 
to any effort to diagnose a condition or improve a patient’s state of well- 
being. The physician who “treats” the deaf child quickly must gain 
the confidence of the child’s parents by showing deep interest, since 
it is through them that he makes his diagnosis and administers his 
therapy. If he fails,.and unfortunately it too frequently is the case, 
they will take the child from one doctor or clinic to another seeking a 
favorable answer to their problem. 

Diagnostic and therapeutic medicine has become an everyday com- 
modity through the press, radio, and television. The doctor no longer 
can remain aloof and neither is his knowledge above popular under- 
standing. People demand an intelligent discussion of their problems 
and when fully entered into by the physician, the therapeutic effect is 
far more beneficial than the tightlipped, pink-pill therapy of our pre- 
decessors. “What is the diagnosis, doctor? How is it treated? What 
does the future hold in store?” These are the three questions the doctor 
is faced with when the child is brought to his office regardless of 
the complaint or abnormality. 

The deaf child is usually first seen between the first and third years. 
Mother and father are worried because Johnny doesn’t seem to re- 
spond the way other children do. Older children or children with 
mild or transient hearing loss do not present the same problems to 
the physician. 

In the absence of evident congenital malformations, our main diag- 
nostic tool still is a carefully taken history. The parents have had 
the patient under their close observation since birth and what they 
have observed is usually sufficient to make the diagnosis. It is far 
more informative than the physical examination at this age. 

A number of basic questions in one form or another are used to 
extract the history. Each question opens avenues for further ex- 
ploration until all pertinent information is recorded. During the 
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questioning, the child is allowed to play around the office affording 


opportunity to test him with different selected noises. 


Usually, how- 


ever, during this period mother has to devote considerable attention 
to Johnnie to keep him from destroying everything in sight. In so 
doing she frequently reveals the degree of his hearing loss, the extent 
of his speech development, the intelligence with which he was en- 


dowed, and the emotional status of both of them. 


(1) Mrs. Doe, what makes you wonder about Johnnie’s hear- 


ing ? 


(2) How much does he talk? What words does he use? Does 


he associate words with objects? 
(3) How does he make his wants known ? 


ty Is he temperamentally or emotionally difficult ? 


(5) Has his physical development been normal ? 


(6) What activities of play does he indulge in? Is he normally 


curious and inquisitive ? 


(7) Is there hearing deficiency in the family? Are there other 


physical or mental family defects ? 


(8) Was pregnancy uneventful? Any maternal disease, in- 


jury, or toxicity ? 
(9) Was birth-normal? 


(10) What illnesses or injuries have occurred since birth? 

The general physical examination and more specifically inspection 
of the ears, nose, and throat are rarely of diagnostic value. Evidences 
of otitis media, active or inactive, are sometimes red herrings to which 
the physician pins a favorable prognosis. One must remember that 
otitic infections rarely devastate the hearing unless associated with 
more severe toxic disease or central nervous “system infection. Sim- 
ilarly adenoid and tonsil tissue do not cause severe hearing defects, 
and should not be removed routinely to see if the hearing will im- 
prove. The average physician has limited time and facilities for 
testing the infant and very young child. The patient’s failure to 
start or even cry at sudden, loud noises, his evident lack of attention 
to distracting or pleasurable sound, and his failure to respond con- 
sistently to parental voices are indications of profound hearing de- 
fect. Each of us employs his own crude method of testing and has 


learned how to interpret the results. 


Certainly tuning forks and pure tone audiometry have no place 
in infant testing and are essentially useless under 4 years of age. 

Two tests have been devised for objectively determining the hearing 
acuity of very young children. They are too complex for everyday 


use and of. questionable practical value in most cases. 
ditioned reflex in which the child responds to hearing a 


One is a con- 
tone by light- 


ing up an interesting picture previously associated with the test tone. 
The other uses an electric shock with a test tone as the conditioning 
stimulus. Through the sympathetic nervous system sweating occurs 
reducing skin resistance to passage of a current, at first as the result 
of shock and sound and finally as the result of sound stimulus alone. 
The reaction is detectable on a galvanometer. As yet I have had no 


patients for whom I needed these tests. 


Profound or total hearing loss is not a difficult diagnosis to make. 
It is frequently difficult to arrive at a diagnosis, however, when there 


is only moderate hearing deficiency. At this age the deafness is per- 
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ceptive and irreparable, and the treatment is the same whether it is 
profound or moderate. Time alone permits an accurate quantitative 
evaluation. 

At the conclusion of his evaluation the physician must present his 
findings to the parents. He must make them understand that there 
is nothing anywhere in the world that medicine or surgery can do to 
develop something that is not already there. At the same time he 
must assure them that the future is not all darkness, because great 
sources of help exist. For some it may mean home courses, tutors or 
schools for the deaf, and for others public school with special instruc- 
tion and hearing aids. 

Sooner or later the questions arise, “Doctor, why did this happen 
tous? Is it going to happen again?” Congenital hearing loss may 
follow a dominant or recessive Mendelian pattern within a family tree 
or it may be manifest sporadically in a family that is tainted with 
various other physical and mental flaws. The parents are not sur- 
prised at the possibilities of having defective offspring under these 
circumstances. On the other hand if the damage can be attributed 
to toxic poisoning or maternal infection during the first trimester of 
pregnancy or to illness or injury at or after birth then the physician is 
justified in giving the parents every assurance that this child’s mis- 
fortune should not manifest itself again in siblings or in subsequent 
generations. 

Briefly, then, the physician’s role in treating the deaf child is pri- 
marily one of interpretation of signs and symptoms and of enlight- 
ment and guidance for the parents. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VISUAL SURVEYS IN DEAF CHILDREN 
(Dr. Henry L. Brraet, of Ophthalmology) 


Vision, even among persons who are not deaf, varies too widely 
throughout the population to permit of any simple statement or gen- 
eralization regarding the vision of deaf children. The common mis- 
conception that because a child is deaf, his vision will be more acute 
than that of a child with normal hearing has little basis in fact. 

The deaf child, when motivated to adjust to his environment, de- 
nee more upon his remaining avenues of perception than does the 
nearing child, and certainly in learning requires visual perception, 
when available. 

Deaf children, having already one serious organic defect, are more 
likely to have associated neurologic lesions than normal children. 
In hereditary deafness the genetic imperfection that contributes to 
the deafness often contributes to other lesions that affect vision, such 
as retinitis, pigmentosa, or choroideremia, or brain damage. In ac- 
quired deafness, multiple neurologic lesions are frequent, especially 
after encephelitis and other infectious diseases. 

Vision, however, is not always impaired by organic lesions in a 
permanent manner. By far the most common visual defects occur in 
the categories having to do with the focus of light, i. e., either the 
far-sighted or near-sighted or astigmatic aberrations. 

In children many of these refractive abnormalities are develop- 
mental, that is, they are initiated, and progress as the child grows. 
Obviously undetected errors of refraction are untreated, and, as usual, 
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when defects are not treated, many of them progress faster and far- 
ther than they would under controlling and neutralizing influences. 

In the consideration of the visual sense of deaf children it is prob- 
able the deaf children will have— 

(1) The usual visual defects seen in a cross section of the 
population ; and 

(2) In addition, a higher percentage of organic visual defects 
than normal children. 

This pessimistic outlook, derived from ophthalmologic experience 
with the deaf children in the American School for the Deaf, is aug- 
mented by the opinion and findings of psychologists devoted to the 
consideration of problems of deaf children. 

Myklebust and Brutten in their extensive investigations found that 
deafness retarded the visual perceptive processes.. While this finding 
was based on mental perception, they properly note that visual per- 
ception cannot be considered apart from general mental functioning.* 

We should therefore make every effort to raise to the normal level 
the functioning ability of the eyes of deaf children. 

Ophthalmologists, and especially teachers of the blind, have many 
special problems, some of which are identical to the special problems 
that face instructors of the deaf. When deafness and blindness are 

resent in the same individual, all the problems of both forms of 
instruction are multiplied. The advantages of cooperation between 
organizations dealing with instruction for the deaf and their counter- 
part instructing the blind, cannot be overestimated for both groups. 


THERAPY OF VISUAL DEFECTS IN CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF 


The deaf child may receive therapeutic benefit from ophthalmic 
treatment under three classifications: 
I. Refracting eye glasses (for the nearly normal eye, should be shatter- 
proof in children). 
II. Surgery (for eye muscle disease and cataract, glaucoma and detached 
retina, etc.). 
III. Magnification or telescopic lenses (for subnormal vision unimprovable 
by therapy). 


THE SURVEY AND DIAGNOSIS OF VISION IN THE DEAF CHILD 


Before therapy can be given, the status of the vision must be exam- 
ined and the proper diagnosis arrived at. Once the visual difficulty is 
diagnosed, it must be correlated with the entire medical survey, so 
that overemphasis is not placed on factors of lesser importance, nor 
neglect of important facts condoned. 

The ideal survey is conducted yearly, with small numbers of chil- 
dren in a group, and tests made privately, so that no learning of charts 
is possible. The initial survey should be made by an interested and 
specially trained person, probably a nurse. When the child does not 
see well enough to qualify for 20/40 vision in each eye, the referral 
to a physician is made. 

The technique of examining deaf children requires that both the 
nurse and the doctor be able to communicate easily with the subject 


1A Study of the Visual Perception of Deaf Children: H. R. Myklebust and M. Brutten. 
Acta Oto—Laryngologica, Supplement No. 105. Lund, 1953. 
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under investigation and have more than usual patience in obtaining 
their findings. 

The physician uses objective means of examining the eyes, includ- 
ing cycloplegic drops, which overcome any psychic changes in the 
personality of the patient, and yield a proper and unequivocal diag- 
nosis. Adequate time and humanitarian understanding of the deaf 
child are primary requisites of examiners. 


TYPES OF VISUAL DEFECTS FOUND IN DEAF CHILDREN 


I. Refractive (Treatment: Shatterproof glasses) : 
1. Myopia 
2. Hyperopia (over normal) 
38. Astigmatism 
4. Aniseikonia 
(May be valuable in class II and III) 
II. Muscular abnormalities of the eye (Treatment: Medical and surgical) : 
1. Phorias 
2. Strabismus 
3. Amblyopia exanopsia 
III. Organic defects in the eye (Treatment: Medical and telescopic lens or blind 
training) : 
1. Congenital 
2. Acquired 
(a) Retina, lens, ete. 
(0) Brain 


SUMMARY 


The importance of careful, yearly, ocular surveys to the deaf child 
have been emphasized. 


The types of defects expected in deaf children, their diagnosis and 
treatment have been outlined. 


SECTION MEETINGS, THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 
SECTION ON PUBLICATIONS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Section leader: Dr. Powrie, V. Doctor, editor, American Annals of the Deaf. 
Washington, D. C 

Each member of the panel discussed problems within the field of communica- 
tion for the deaf, which he or she believed to be most frequently misunderstood 
by the general public, bearing in mind the theme of the Convention, A Team 
Approach to the Needs of the Individual Deaf Child, from the following points 
of view: 

Writing—Pad and pencil: Loy E. Golladay, teacher, American School, West 
Hartford. : 

Oral method—Speech: Dr. Elizabeth VanLuven, department of speech and 
hearing, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Oral method—Speechreading: Sister Rose Alice, high school teacher, St. 
Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Auricular method—use of hearing aids: Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superin- 
tendent, Lexington School, New York. 

Manual method—fingerspelling and the language of signs: Stanley D. Roth, 
Superintendent, Kansas School, Olathe, Kans. 

Rochester method (combined method)*—Simultaneous use of speech, speech- 
reading, hearing aids and fingerspelling: James H. Galloway, superintendent, 
Rochester School, New York. 

Simultaneous method—Simultaneous use of speech, speechreading, hearing 
aids, fingerspelling, and the language of signs: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


1Combined system: The combined system is not a method for teaching the deaf, but is a 
system that provides for oral and auricular classes and nonoral classes to be conducted 
within a single school. 
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INTRODUCTION 
(Dr. Powrtr V. Doctor, editor, American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, D. C.) 


Dr. Docror. We are very happy this morning to welcome the mem- 
bers of the panel on communication for the deaf and the members of 
the convention who are here this morning. It is impossible to discuss 
in any one sectional meeting at a convention such as this all the various 
misconceptions concerning the education of the deaf that get into not 
only the daily press, but also into our professional publications. I 
believe, personally, that today one of the most difficult phases of the 
education of the deaf to explain to parents of deaf children is that 
of the various methods of communication that are used in schools and 
classes for the deaf. Of course, we, as teachers of the deaf, realize so 
well that the method of communication depends upon many factors, 
aside from the fact that the child cannot hear, but many of these 
factors are often unknown to the parents of the young deaf child. 
I feel quite certain, myself, that every method of communication that 
is presented on this morning’s panel has a place within our educational 
frame. I believe that each person on the panel is well qualified to 
discuss the topic on which he is speaking’, and especially as to its place 
in a “Team approach to the needs of the individual deaf child.” 


WRITING—PAD AND PENCIL 
(Loy E. GoLiapAy, teacher, American School, West Hartford, Conn.) 


When I found out that I was supposed to speak first on this panel, 
I was sure Dr. Doctor had put the cart before the horse, but he may 
just be putting into practice the Bible verse that “the first shall be 
last and the last shall be first.” While we are quoting the Bible, I 
have a verse which proves the deaf were misunderstood people when 
it was written, because it says, “Thou shalt not curse the deaf.” Paren- 
thetically, I hope Dr. Doctor will keep this in mind if I should happen 
to overstay my time limit just a wee bit. 

It is quite probable that “Pad and pencil method” is not too good 
a way to describe written communication of the deaf, in school or out, 
although it is used in some vocational shops, and I think rightly so, 
perhaps within reason. Since literacy is a general requirement for 
teachers, I am sure I need not go into detail as to the uses of writing 
in the classroom—on the slates, on the margins and backs of composi- 
tion papers, and on slips of paper given to the pupil, with notations of 
things te look up, words or phrases to study, and so forth. Any 
school print shop is a source of leftover scraps from trimming paper, 
and they are useful in more ways than as bookmarks. Writing puts 
before the pupil correct English which remains before him longer 
than fleeting speech or spelling on the fingers. 

The pad-and-pencil method is used by many of the adult deaf, espe- 
cially in cases where their speech or speechreading does not meet the 
needs of the situation. Even those with fine speech may use the pencil 
sometimes. A strict oralist, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, told me that she 
always used this method to buy railroad tickets and for important 
business. Ernest Elmo Calkins is another user. So are many hearing 
people as it is common in business where “verbal orders don’t go.” 

Strictly speaking, there is no “general public,” as any trained public- 
relations man will tell you,’ only many separate “publics,” such as 


1 Public Relations for America’s Schools: 28th Yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators, 2d printing, July 1952, ch. I. 
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parents of deaf children, teachers of hearing children, doctors, public 
officials, bus drivers, waitresses, etc., ad infinitum. Since we and our 
pupils are the first “public” involved in public relations about this 
method, we had best clarify our own thinking on the subject before 
we attempt the various “publics” which comprise the so-called general 
public. 

The National Association of the Deaf is on record as favoring the 
oral method as a part of the combined system.? At the Vancouver, 
Wash., convention a strong speech advocate, Mrs. Harriet Montague, 
stated that 

* * * the speech of the deaf person is never quite like that of the hearing 
person, that any degree of hearing loss affects the voice quality and enunciation, 
and that if the child acquires speech that is intelligble not only to his family 
but to strangers he is doing wonderfully well, even though his voice is not always 
Pleasant and his speech has many defects.* 

These two statements point up that there is not so much difference 
of opinion among us as we might sometimes be tempted to think about 
communication handicaps of the deaf. They also make evident that 
the individual deaf child is receiving more consideration as an indi- 
vidual rather than as part of an undifferentiated mass. 

Among the more significant milestones in promoting understanding 
of the deaf child as an individual is the nomenclature which defines 
the deaf and hard of hearing drawn up by the conference executives 
and adopted by this body. It has served to clarify our own thinking 
about the hard of hearing, the born deaf, and the adventitiously deaf, 
and it is slowly percolating through to the so-called general public. 

Persons making up the general public are frequently misled about 
the hearing handicapped and their var ving needs, and, obviously, the 
more areas where there can be closer meeting of minds, such as in this 
nomenclature, the fewer misleading publicity stories will originate 
in our profession. The pad-and-pencil method of communication is 
one such area where understanding is needed. We must face the 
inescapable fact that a large number of the deaf do not do “wonder- 
fully well,” as Mrs. Montague implies. 

As a future milestone in public relations on the deaf, I would like 
to suggest that we recognize the existence of a “threshold of frustra- 
tion” in communication, as well as various levels of ability, both to 
give and to receive thoughts. 

Reading is a recognized means of communication, and there is a well- 
known set of criteria for levels of reading ability. I refer to the dia- 
gram, Steps or Levels of Reading, in the excellent book, Foundations 
of Reading Instruction, by Dr. “Emmett Albert Betts, professor of 
psychology and head of the re ading clinic at Temple University. Ever 
since discovering them I have stron gly felt that they could and should 
be adapted to measure, in a general way, the levels of communication 
ability of the deaf. The frustration level ¢ interests me greatly, and 
T hope it may also interest you as teachers. 


2The Silent Worker, the national magazine for all the deaf, official publication of the 
National Association of the Deaf, Byron B. Burnes, editor, 2495 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. Various editorials, 1954-55. 

’ Report of the Proceedings of the 36th Meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash., 1953. 

‘Foundations of Reading Instruction, by Emmett Albert Betts, professor of psychology 
and head of the reading clinic, Temple University. Pp. 448-451, edition of 1946, the 
American Book Co. 
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For the complete criteria of the informal reading inventory I refer 
you to Dr. Betts’ book, but the accompanying diagram, resembling a 
four-step stepladder, gives the general configuration. I have adapted 
the language from “reading” to “communication” and omitted an item 
or two which is obviously not adaptable. The percentages are those 
set by Dr. Betts, and, while we probably need not split hairs about this, 
they are significant. 


ee 


SUGGESTED LEVELS OF COMMUNICATION ABILITY 
CAPACITY 


(Adapted from E, A, Bette) 
LEVEL 


FRUSTRATION: 
(Theoretical ) 
LEVEL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
Comprehension 
LEVEL 
under 


INDEPENDENT Comprehension 75% 50% 


LEVEL 
Comprehension 90% 


FE SOO SO SP OO OOO OO Ome Ow ee wee ee ee 


The four steps or levels are: 

1. Independent level. There is almost complete absence of difficulty 
in two-way communication on this level. Comprehension is at least 
90 percent. No symptoms of tension on the part of the deaf person 
in the situation. 

2. Instructional level or level at which the deaf person is challenged 
or kept “on his toes,” but which does not frustrate him. Comprehen- 
sion at least 75 percent, based on factual and inferential questions. 
Ability to anticipate meaning. Freedom from tension and nervous 
mannerisms. With the instructional level in the school situation, there 
is favorable context for promoting understanding. 

8. The third is the dangerous frustration level. Beyond the thresh- 
old of this level there lies danger to the child’s emotional well-being 
if the frustration persists. Comprehension less than 50 percent. 
Inability to anticipate meaning. Distracting tension, such as frown- 
ing, blinking, excessive or erratic body movements, “nervousness.” 
Withdrawal from the communication situation. Unwillingness to 
attempt communication. Outright refusal or crying. Attention is 
easily distracted. Tries to distract attention from the act of com- 
munication. 

4. The fourth level is the capacity level, and of the four, I found this 
level least adaptable to the communication problem of the deaf. It 
deals with such intangibles as what might be attained if the child 
had his hearing, or a means of communication comparable to that 
used by the hearing in ease of comprehension. As a reading level, 
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it deals with the ability of the hearing child to understand and discuss 
what is read to him. 

It is obvious that more than just methods of communication alone 
are involved in these levels. There is the language difficulty of the 
deaf; clarity of the speaker’s delivery; skill and aptitude of the speech 
reader; and outside distractions of many kinds may also figure. A 
knowledge of the subject being discussed would obviously help the 
speech reader. 

In short, the suggested criteria apply to the thing being said, at the 
time it is said, in the surroundings in which it is said; and is primarily 
based on how much, of what is being said, is understood by the person 
who is supposed to understand it, whether he be the deaf person or the 
hearing person in the two-way communication exchange. 

Whether we can apply the steps and percentages closely to the com- 
munication of the deaf seems less important than that we recognize 
the existence of a frustration threshold, and avoid imposing frustration 
any longer than it takes us to recognize it. A change of lesson, a 
shortened period for a lesson, making it easier in language or concepts, 
changing the wording of a sentence that hasn’t been understood, a 
change of communication method, or other adjustments, may solve 
the problem of the moment. But let us prepare the deaf pupil for 
the occasional need, when all else fails, to use pad and pencil as grace- 
fully as possible, and never lead him to look on it as shameful. 

In this way we shall avoid imposing an unnecessary form of mental 
health hazard on deaf children, who have entirely too many such 
hazards already. 


SPEECH FOR THE DEAF CHILD 


{Dr. ELizABETH VAN LUVEN, chairman, department of education, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C.) 


Training in speech is not a separate unit unto itself in the education 
of a deaf child. It is but a part of his total education, a significant 
segment of the learning process through which he acquires knowledge 
and becomes an integral part of his environment and society. 

One of the most significant trends in American education today is 
the great importance being placed on clear, understandable, pleasant 
speech for all students, including the deaf. Yet the majority of our 
older deaf children do not have this type of speech. A vast number 
of them leave our schools with speech that can be understood only by 
their immediate family and very close friends. Without gestures 
they cannot always be understood even by family and friends. Fre- 
quently, they cannot be understood by the businessman who hires them, 
by the merchant from whom they buy their merchandise, or by the 
neighborhood grocer. When the child has remained in a school for 
the deaf from 12 to 15 years, should the public and the educator of the 
deaf be able to expect intelligible speech from him ? 

There are two types of misconceptions: those of persons in the pro- 
fession and those of persons outside the profession. Perhaps our 
concern should primarily be with those who are in the profession. 

It would seem that the speech enthusiast takes for granted that all 
deaf children will learn to speak so as to be readily understood. That 
must be our conclusion, because in these schools all are kept within the 
program regardless of results from kindergarten through the eighth 
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grade, at least. This is hardly realistic and educationally impossible: 
This does not preclude sincere efforts on the part of all concerned for 
a time extensive enough to establish possibilities of success. What is 
the answer to this misconception? An honest evaluation of possible 
success and a wiser use of time which is wasted if the futile pursuit 
continues. 

Further misconception among many in the profession is that the 
hearing aid, either individual or multiple unit, will be the full answer 
to speech teaching. The answer to this is the careful evaluation of 
hearing possibilities in each child by those who know testing pro- 
cedures. There should follow a reasonable program of auditory stimu- 
lation so that all possible use can be made of what remains. Care must 
be taken so that the time used is a reasonable part of the child’s 
program. 

Another misconception among many educators of the deaf is that: 
it is preferable to have no communication at all outside the classroom 
if speech cannot be used. This is psychologically unsound. It is a 
situation which is impossible to enforce and leads to frustration. 
There are certain schools organized so that they can enforce this type 
of discipline. Research could determine whether the results justity 
the means. 

Most misconceptions held by those outside the profession concerning 
the deaf occur because there are so few deaf persons in the Nation. 
Approximately 165 million hearing persons will never adequately un- 
derstand the difficulties connected with deafness in a group estimated 
at 150,000. Speech is no exception. That is why it is so essential 
for those who are in the profession to be reasonable in their approach 
to the problem. Too many unrealistic articles appear in the press,. 
with pictures, to boldly assert that normal speech is not only possible 
but the usual result of class work in certain specialized schools. Would 
that it were possible. 

Are we, as educators of the deaf child, omitting some vital teaching 
concept which will give these children the fluency in rhythm and in- 
flection, the clear pronunciation, and the good articulation that cul- 
minate in understandable speech? How many of our children in the 
primary classes are able to give clear, precise, well-articulated simple 
elements, words and phrases separated from their context? 

The good teacher works from the known to the unknown. A new 
sound is developed from one already mastered. Since there are very 
few single elements in normal speech, and since they rarely stand alone, 
the new sound can immediately be put into a word. The child’s oral 
vocabularly should increase by leaps and bounds within the primary 
grades. 

Speech is essentially a rhythmic and fluent movement from one po- 
sition to the next. The object of teaching oral speech to the deaf child 
is to improve his voice until it is as natural and flexible as possible. 
Natural and intelligible speech is dependent upon its various com- 
ponents, especially upon accent. When the accent is lacking or mis- 
placed, the speech is difficult to understand. Accent is sometimes 
taught by stressing force or loudness of the voice. When this occurs 
the results are a strained labored speech, a harshness of the voice, a 
glottal click, or even a speech block. Pronunciation can be made 
clearer and labored speech made relaxed and smooth by prolonging 
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the vowels and consonants, by developing a difference in pitch or in- 
flection, and by relaxing of the masculature. Listen to the speech of 
a hearing person. Much of the charm of a public speaker depends on 
his inflection or the rise and fall of the voice, on the rhythmic flow 
of language, and not on loudness nor force. 

What happens to the speech pattern of the children as they enter the 
upper grades? Much of the speechwork with our older pupils must 
be of a corrective nature. This is due to several reasons. It may be 
due to carelessness on the part of the pupil, or to faulty teaching. 
Much of it is due to the fact that a whole new world of fascinating 
facts and interesting situations and events has opened the eyes of the 
child. The horizon of his entire environment has so enlarged that it 
is difficult to keep his speech in step with his expanding program of 
learning. ‘There is a time and a place to correct speech. At times we, 
as teachers, are so intent upon attaining the best possible speech that 
we forget the normal healthy interest of the child toward his activities 
and destroy the desire which we have instilled in him to communicate 
his experiences to others. 

One of the questions we must face is: Should the learning processes 
in all these interesting subject fields be retarded while the child learns 
the speech for them? Wo; this must not be done. It is far better to 
push the child into greater fields of learning, to satisfy his curiosity, 
and to educate him so that he will have a full rounded personality 
and an enriched understanding than to give him a meager and nar- 
rowed education with effort to secure precise speech. 

There are many problems in teaching oral communication to the 
deaf. There are consonant and vowel errors, errors in the rhythm of 
speech, and errors in voice production. In the speechwork in the 
intermediate and advanced levels, certain rules and their exceptions 
are given to the students. Have rules been given for the division of 
words, for open or shut final consonants, for a final consonant followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, for the pronunciation of other 
finals as tion, tual, or dual? Does the pupil know how to pronounce 
the words when two identical sounds appear together as at the end of 
one word and at the beginning of another, as in went to, or sat down? 
Or does he know what to do when two homophonous sounds come 
together as in to win; or in to dodge Jack? 

A teacher who wishes to help correct these problems should be re- 
laxed physically, emotionally, and mentally so that no tension trans- 
fers from her to the pupil. She must have a thorough knowledge of 
phonetics, and a well-trained ear. She must have poise, patience, 
perseverance, and originality. 

Each teacher must work together with others on the faculty and 
staff, the family in the home, and all people in the community with 
whom the child will come in contact. There must be a close interrela- 
tionship among all participating in the education of the deaf child if 
his needs are to be fully met. 

Being at Gallaudet affords an excellent overall view of the speech 
and hearing program in the United States. Forty-four different 
States are represented at Gallaudet College. These students repre- 
sent residential, day, and denominational schools and classes. Others 
have been enrolled in public high schools prior to their entrance into 
the college. Some are foreign students who have Asiatic, European, or 
Canadian backgrounds. 
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This year all preparatory and freshman students took work in the 
speech and hearing clinic. During the coming school year the sopho- 
more class will also be added to this program. [By the close of the 
school year 1957-58, every student on the campus will be required to 
take speech so that they will have had training in oral communication 
throughout their entire college career. This oral program includes 
auditory training. 

We have come to know our students well. We understand the extent 
of their hearing and the defects in their speech, and have an oppor- 
tunity to relate their past training to their present ability. It is the 
supposition among some educators of the deaf that residential schools 
give only limited attention to speech. This is entirely untrue, and 
Gallaudet College can verify the fact that graduates from over 40 of 
our residential schools have reasonably good speech. They do need to 
be encouraged to use it. One vital criticism can be made, and that is 
that many of these students do not use speech as readily as they should. 
They have the ability but lack the readiness to use it, and consequently 
improve through practice. How did they achieve the ability? They 
were taught speech in their respective schools. We conclude that good, 
fair, or poor speech is largely an individual matter. Certain students 
from each of the different types of schools have good speech; others 
from the same schools have poor speech. 

The teaching of speech in the average school for the deaf and the 
teaching of speech in the average college or university or medical 
speech and hearing clinic are two distinct areas within the field of 
speech. In the school for the deaf we must be as concerned with the 
teaching of subject matter as we are in the teaching of speech. We 
teachers of the deaf should be as well qualified in the teaching of our 
various fields of subject matter as we are in the technical aspects of 
the teaching of speech. This qualification does not necessarily hold 
true for the speech therapist in a college or university speech and 
hearing clinic. The primary aim of such a clinic is generally the 
teaching of speech and speech correction alone. Whereas the speech 
therapist in a clinic feels a certain responsibility for one single facet 
in the education of the deaf child, the teacher of the deaf, and a 
school for the deaf, must assume the responsibility for all phases of 
the education of a deaf child. In order to avoid misconceptions on 
this point by parents of deaf children and by educators, these dif- 
ferences in the teaching of speech to the deaf need greater clarification 
in professional circles. 


SPEECH READING—A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION FOR THE DEAF 


(Sister Rose Auice, high-school teacher, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 


In focusing attention on the problems within the field of commu- 
nication for the deaf, we find that these problems are legion, and that 
they are so intimately connected, one with the other, that wherever 
one difficulty exists, we invariably find many others. 

Educational leaders of all times have placed great stress on the 
importance of treating each child as an individual, a person in his 
own right, in order the better to attain normalcy. 

At St. Mary’s we have always been cognizant of this basic prin- 
ciple and have based our speech-reading program on the philosophy 
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that the deaf child must be considered first as a child, and secondly, 
as a deaf child. He has the same interests, needs, and desires as his 
hearing brothers and sisters, but he also has need of a specific type 
of education which will enable him to meet the world with all the 
social graces and personal adjustment which will set his affliction 
in the background. 

In order to attain this goal and to make the greatest possible use 
of the deaf child’s potentialities, the teacher must understand the 
child’s limitations. 

As instructors of the deaf, we all know that one of the greatest 
handicaps with which the deaf child is f: iced, is his inability ‘to com- 
municate with his associates by the ordinary y medium of exchange. 

And so, it is our duty to make use of every possible avenue of learn- 
ing in order to help the child surmount this difficulty. 

All things being equal, I think it is safe to say that one of the most 

valuable means of overc oming this difficulty is the ability to speech- 
read. 

There is no other subject in which the attitude of the teacher is 
more clearly reflected in that of the child than in the subject of speech 

reading. Because of this fact, the attitude of the teacher, whether 
on the primary, intermediate, or secondary level, should be, first, one 
of encouragement and confidence in the ability of the child to under- 
stand. Secondly, she must try to make the child see the value, use, 
and application of speech reading, until he in convinced that it is 
the best way of understanding the thoughts of others. Thirdly, she 
must never, in any way, destroy his faith in himself by making him 
feel that it is impossible for him to understand what others are trying 


to convey to him through that medium. 


SPEECH READING IN .THE PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY GRADES 


Perhaps a small number of little 4- or 5-year-olds entering school 

may have had their attention called to the motion of the lips when a 
erson is speaking, but their number is all too limited. And so, in 

ginning speech reading with these little ones, the teacher should 
keep constantly in mind that speech reading is a means of under- 
standing the thoughts of others as expr essed in a complete sentence. 
Experiments have proven that it is easier to speech-read a sentence 
than a phrase, a phrase than a single word, a single word than a single 
element. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we should, from the very beginning, 
give connected language in such a w ay that the situation will inter pr et 
itsmeaning. The first day in school the teacher gives such commands 
as, “Open the door”; “Close the window”; “F eed the fish” ; “Who 
wants to pass the cookies ?” 

At first the teacher will have to perform the action herself, but 
gradually the children will begin to understand the lip movements 
and will soon be vieing with each other for the chance to do whatever 
the teacher says. 

This point was clearly emphasized at school a short time ago. The 
father of one of our little 4- year-olds, Cheryl, came to take her home. 
She ran to the door ahead of her father, stood before it and said to 
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him: “Ope the door.” Of course, it was not perfect speech, but to the 
father it was the sweetest sound he had ever heard. 

The teacher should make use of every opportunity for presenting 
practical speech reading by letting the children do things for them- 
selves. Ifshe wants a piece of chalk, let her say: “Mary, please bring 
me some chalk.” In the beginning, Mary will have to be shown what 
is expected of her, but before long, not only Mary, but the entire group 
of youngsters will be competing to fulfill her wishes. 

peech reading of connected language should not be confined to 
commands. Every hour of the day provides an opportunity to en- 
large the child’s horizon and improve his ability to read the lips. In- 
terest is one of the greatest factors in speech reading, and the teacher 
should never let an opportunity go by to tell the children something 
that will be of special interest to them. This was very well exempli- 
fied in one of our preparatory classes this past year. It happened to 
be the birthday of 5-year-old Bobby. The group knew that his mother 
was coming for a party in the afternoon. Sister used this occasion 
for some casual speech reading with such questions as: “Who will 
come to see us this afternoon?” “Whose birthday is today?” “How 
old is Bobby?” “What will his mother give us?” As the youngsters 
named the goodies which they knew his mother would bring, they ran 
to the food chart and picked out the pictures of the food. Bobby said, 
“Mama bring cocoa.” Little Susan does not like cocoa, so she insisted, 
“No, no! pop!” and ran over to get the picture of a bottle of pop. 
Easy to see what she likes. 

Utilizing opportunities in this way will give direct use or applica- 
tion to speech reading, and will prevent the children from regarding 
it as simply an exercise rather than a means of comprehending thought. 

When giving single nouns it is always well to multiply the number 
ofexamples given. For instance: If you are going to teach “a pencil,” 
do not confine yourself to one type of pencil. The child does not know 
what a pencil is until he can recognize any size or shape of pencil. A 
rather embarrassing situation showed how well the noun “pencil” had 
been taught in one of our first grades. An inspector was observing a 
speech-reading lesson. Sister gave the command: “Richie, bring me 
a pencil, please.” Richie looked all around the room for a pencil, but 
could not find one. Finally, he spied one in the inspector’s pocket. 
He went over, took the pencil and gave it to sister. Sister labeled that 
lesson, “An Embarrassing Situation.” 

Speech reading, of course, has its humorous side. Some time ago a 
dumbwaiter was installed in our cafeteria. One day one of the older 
girls was serving and she asked sister what this new device was. Sister 
said, “That is a dumbwaiter.” Several days passed and sister noticed 
that Rosalie was not very friendly toward her in the cafeteria. So 
she said to her, “Rosalie, what is the matter? You seem disturbed 
about something.” Rosalie said, “I’m cross at you. You called me a 
dumb waiter.” 

The value or the use of stories to cultivate interest and stimulate the 
imagination cannot be overestimated, but, occasionally, the stories 
should be told as one would tell them to hearing children—simply for 
the purpose of enjoyment. ‘The pleasure of many a story hour has too 
often been ruined by the traditional question period. 
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SPEECH READING IN THE UPPER GRADES 


In working with older students I have found that a very popular 
way of conducting a speech-reading lesson is by various adaptations 
of the TV quiz programs, such as: “20 Questions,” “Who Said That?” 
and “This Is Your Life.” 

The name of some famous person may be chosen by the teacher or 
by some member of the class. The class is told that they must guess 
who the person.is by asking not more than 20 questions. This pro- 
cedure not only sharpens their speech-reading ability, but it also stimu- 
lates the imagination and necessitates their undivided attention to each 

uestion asked. Woe to the one who is responsible for the panel losing 
the game by asking the same question twice! 

Some typical questions might be: “Is it a man or woman?” “Is he 
living?” “Is he an American?” “In the field of education?” 
“Sports?” “Science?” “Has he ever visited Buffalo?” 

Another favorite device with the older children is to make a 
statement about a famous person or place without actually naming 
the subject. For example: 

“The First Lady of the land is a gracious hostess.” 
“The Secretary of State does a great deal of traveling.” 
“The young jet pilot made a coast-to-coast trip in 1114 hours.” 

Of course speech reading must permeate our entire day. When- 
ever possible, the formal speech-reading lesson, in the upper grades, 
should be correlated with the other classroom subjects. Current events 
and stories read in English class furnish ample material for speech 
reading practice. These lessons serve not only as a practice lesson in 
speech reading but also as an excellent check on how well the class has 
understood the story. 

No matter what methods are materials we use, we must strive to 
make speech reading, spontaneous, continuous, and useful, thereby 
alleviating, to a certain extent, one of the hardships which confront 
our students in the field of communication and make their lives as 
pleasant and normal as possible, so that, when our work is done, we 
may hear from the lips of Our Divine Master, the consoling words: 
——" you did it to one of these, My least brethren, you did it for 
Me.” 


MANUAL METHOD—FINGER SPELLING AND THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 
(Stanitey D. Roru, superintendent, Kansas Schools for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. } 


Of all the means of communication used by the deaf, we believe 
the one least understood by the general public is the use of signs and 
finger spelling, especially the use of signs. 

The first thing we hear when talking to parents of preschool deaf 
children who plan to enroll their child at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf is the question, “Do you teach the sign language?” We assure 
the parents that their child will not be taught the sign language at 
our school, and in addition we try to point out that as far as we know 
there is no school in the country that advocates the teaching of the 
sign language. 

We try to point out that in many of our State residential schools 
the child will learn finger spelling and will learn to sign from other 
children, and will use this means of communication out on the play- 
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ground, in the dormitory, and in some of the nonoral classes, but 
that in most of the classrooms the child is required to use, especially 
in the formative years, the oral approach. We also try to explain a 
little of our philosophy in regard to this idea. 

Some believe the manual method originates with each school or 
group, and are surprised to learn that the sign language and finger 
spelling is nationwide, and that the deaf in one State can communicate 
with others without any trouble. Along this same line some feel that 
exactness cannot be expressed with this means of communication, and 
we hasten to assure them that with the proper use of the combination 
of signs and finger spelling, preciseness can be achieved. At our con- 
vention, I feel sure that the deaf teachers are able to follow the various 
speakers and programs through following the interpreters who are 
using this means to communicate ideas. 

There is a beauty of expression in the proper use of the sign lan- 
guage that cannot be beaten. Two years ago on the TV program, 
You Asked for It, which is very popular, at least in Olathe, there 
was a contest at the end of the year whereby listeners were asked to 
write in for the program they enjoyed the most throughout the year. 
One of the programs selected for this repeat performance was a 
choir of deaf persons from Los Angeles who signed the Lord’s Prayer. 

Many of us believe that this means of communication can be used 
only with the deaf. Not too long ago we received a letter from Dr. 
Martin Palmer, director of the institute of logopedics, Wichita, Kans., 
a nationally known school for the treatment of cerebral palsy and 
speech cases. He had written us asking for some alphabet cards, and 
we certainly were surprised to receive such a request from him. With 
your permission, we would like to quote from his letter: 

It was good of you to send me the alphabet cards. I have discovered that 
these are very uSeful in certain kinds of cases. For example: Last fall, I ran 
into a woman about 23, who was completely unable to speak due to a heavy 
neurological involvement which had not damaged her intelligence. This is not 
a case of cerebral palsy, and there is absolutely no hope for her whatsoever. The 
alphabet cards were given to her and her parents. They report that this made 
a tremendous difference in her happiness and confidence. This is just one 
example of the ways in which we have used the alphabet cards, and we are 
deeply appreciative of having them. 

We believe it is most important to point out to the general public 
that there is a difference between signs and finger spelling, and the 
various uses made of each. We might explain that little children 
will pick up natural signs and gestures, then will learn formal signs, 
and finally add finger spelling. There is no reason why signs and 
finger spelling cannot be used in correct sequence for correct English. 
Some feel that just because the sign language and finger spelling are 
used as a means of communication, the written language will suffer. 
We know many adult deaf persons who use the sign language and who 
are able to use perfect written language. It is true that many do not, 
but when we see the written language of some hearing people we are 
quite sure that the same thing will be found. 

There is some public opinion that those who use the sign language 
have not done so well. Dr. Helmer Myklebust, professor of audiology 

at Northwestern University, feels that those who use this means of 
communication turn out just as well in educational achievement as 
any other. The capabilities of the youngster is the deciding factor, 
not merely the means of communication. 
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Many times people think, when they see a group using the manual 
means of communication, that this is their only means of communica- 
tion. It is important to point out that many of these users can speak, 
speech-read, use the pad and pencil, and even might have enough 
hearing to use a hearing aid. Only among themselves and their kind 
do they resort entirely to the use of this means of communication, and 
many can and do use speech or the pad and pencil when talking to 
hearing people. There this means of communication is just one extra 
avenue that can be used by the deaf. 

It is up to us to make for better understanding between the deaf 
and the general public, and to make sure that we make clear to all 
the various facts in the general] field of communication. 


THE ROCHESTER METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


(J. Hl. GALLowAyY, superintendent, Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, 
Ni¥2) 

The first superintendent of the Rochester School, Zenas Freeman 
Westervelt, was brought up in schools for the deaf as his mother was 
matron in at least two schools while he was in his formative years. As 
Westervelt grew to manhood and during his early teaching career, 
a central idea formulated in his mind and gradually matured to 
an unshakable conviction: that language could become the “native 
tongue” of the deaf child just as it is with the hearing child; and 
that, therefore, the use of signs was not necessary for the deaf. He 
maintained that this could be achieved on the following conditions: 

(1) That the intensive use of language begin at a very early 
age; and 
(2) That the child be continuously bathed in it. 

He considered that the best way of implementing this was through 
the simultaneous use of finger spelling and speech. 

Two years after the school was established he switched over from 
the use of signs to what has become known as the Rochester method. 
This was a momentous decision. Thereafter, every experience the child 
encountered was verbalized. Hundreds of charts were built up which 
dramatized the language for every conceivable experience. Children 
went on trips of all kinds and wrote up their experiences in the dor- 
mitories as well as the schoolroom, when they returned. 

All staff members, including cooks and maintenance personnel, 
met regularly to receive instruction on how to communicate with the 
children. They were informed that their contacts with the children 
were even more important than their professional duties; hence, it 
was not uncommon to see pupils conversing with staff members 
about such practical matters as cutting the grass or cooking a stew. 
And the adults took time to explain the vocabulary of their trade. 
How could a child not learn language under such a system? 

When asked how good speech could be developed in a school where 
there was so much finger spelling, Westervelt replied that finger spell- 
ing helped the child to learn language and that the ability to express 
oneself was, after all, the greatest incentive to good speech. Speech, 
to him, was a means to an end and not an end in itself. He also 
maintained that the simultaneous use of speech and finger spelling 
contributed to improvement in lipreading, as a child who lost the 
thread of the conversation on the lips could easily recover it by glanc- 
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ing at the fingers. This, he held, was comparable to the simultaneous 
use of speech and a hearing aid which, undeniably, contributes to 
better lipreading. Another of his convictions was that the Rochester 
method provided a “middle ground” between the undesirable use of 
signs and the impossible use of speech so that all children could 
learn language. He considered the use of signs undesirable because 
it robbed the child of opportunities to learn language. How modern 
and sensible this all sounds. Yet it was expounded more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

Westervelt forged of his faculty, staff and environment, a for- 
midable tool for making language the “mother tongue” of the deaf 
child. His success was documented in the survey of the National Re- 
search Council, in 1926, when it was found that the Rochester School 
was making best use of its pupils’ intelligence in the acquisition of 
knowledge. It is our aim, today, to apply the same principles he 
pioneered to the requirements of modern living. 


SIMULTANEOUS METHOD—SIMULTANEOUS USE OF SPEECH, SPEECH 
READING, HEARING AIDS, FINGER SPELLING, AND THE LANGUAGE 
OF SIGNS 


(Dr Leonarp M. ELsrap, president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


It is my pleasure to “present the problems of communication within 
the education of the deaf” from the point of view of an advocate of the 
simultaneous method. 

At the outset I am in difficulties, because actually no official defini- 
tion has been made for this method. It seems to cover what we do at 
Gallaudet College. All I plan to do is to describe procedures in com- 
munication. I quote from one of our public relations office pamphlets: 

Deafness creates a special problem in communication between the instructor 
and his students. Not all of them are sufficiently skilled in speechreading to 
follow an orally delivered lecture. Lectures, therefore, are usually given by the 
“simultaneous” method: a blending of speech, the manual alphabet, and the 
language of signs. Students respond in a similar manner. They also use hearing 
aids when recommended. 

Gallaudet College considers that its primary responsibility is to the intellectual 
development of its students. In order to insure the most rapid communication 
of ideas, and the most rapid growth in its students, it experiments with all 
methods of instruction, developing each of them to the maximum in order to 
learn the most useful for varying circumstances. 

It is well to remember that we are working with students at the 
college level. You are not. It may be best to describe a few actual 
situations. If an instructor speaks to a student who wears a hearing 
aid, and there are no other students present, it should be taken for 
granted that the student has enough hearing to wear the aid with 
benefit. So the instructor raises his voice and the student uses speech 
reading and residual hearing to get understanding. Signs and finger 
spelling may not be needed. It won’t take the instructor long to de- 
termine the fact. Then, again, the student may not be proficient 
enough in speech reading or have enough residual hearing to get all 
that is being said without continued repetition. In that case the in- 
structor should add signs and the manual alphabet. The Rochester 
method restricts signs; we do not, because some persons have just as 
great difficulty in reading finger spelling as they do in reading lips— 
I know I have such difficulties. The signs just add another prop. 
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From the four—speechreading, residual hearing, the language of 
signs, and the manual alphabet—carefully blended, the student will 
get enough key words to understand the thought being presented. It is 
necessary for the instructor to know his students, 

Now let us add a second student to the group. This student does 
not have a hearing aid. ‘The instructor will know immediately that 
he has a person present who will not benefit from the raised voice. 
This added student may be an — lipreader. Usually: he will 
not be. The instructor should speak and blend the language of signs 
and the manual alphabet with speech so that both students profit. “AS 
each deaf student 1s added to the group, the instructor continues with 
this blended type of communication. 

This describes the communication procedure of the instructor with 
his students. How about the student response? If the instructor is 
deaf, there is a tendency on the part of the students to leave out speech. 
This weakens the whole process, because those in the class who depend 
on speechreading lose one of their props. If seating is carefully 
planned, speech reading is possible. Some instructors have difficulties 
in reading the manual alphabet and the language of signs; so the 
student should always respond orally. It speeds up the whole class- 
room procedure. 

Please do not assume that this all works out as easily as I describe it. 
In our student body we have a cross section of the deaf population. 
We have those who resist the use of speech and those who resist the 
manual approach. 

When should this simultaneous combination be used in a school 
program with children? It is my belief that if and when the language 
of signs and the manual alphabet: are used, speech should always s be 
a part of the presentation. The voice should be raised so that the hear- 
ing aid can be of service, too. Usually attention to intensity brings 
greater clarity in artic ulation. In some schools the language of signs 
is not used at all, only finger spelling. Speech should accompany 
finger spelling at all times by both teacher and pupil. This is the 
Rochester method, too. Start them young, and they will develop the 
skill easily and effectively. 

All can learn to do it. It is interesting to note that often those 
deaf persons who use their speech most effectively resist the simultane- 
ous approach. One can ask, “Why?” T recall a most impressive dis- 
cussion. Three outstanding deaf citizens sat in a group with two 
additional hearing persons—I was one of the latter. I understand 
signs and finger “spelling reasonably well. The other person was 
not familiar with this type of communication. One of these deaf men 
used his speech so the hearing person would understand. The other 

two deaf persons in the group tried to read his lips, but eventually 
gave up because they could not understand what he was saying. I 
was tempted to interpret into signs what this one deaf person was 
saying orally so that the other two deaf persons could follow the con- 
versation. ‘Then, again, one of the deaf men would start signing, and 
I would have to interpr et orally for the hearing person. Very con- 
fusing, and not very amusing. I realize that these men could have said 
they were not used to the simultaneous type of conversation. In my 
estimation, however, it couldn’t have been less satisf: actory than the 
methods they were using. How much easier it would have been if the 
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deaf person had used simultaneously the manual with the oral ex- 
pression. Then all would have understood. 

It will take time to develop the simultaneous method. But what 
does it do? It encourages the use of speech. It sharpens speech read- 
ing and the ability to read signs and finger spelling. One builds up 
the other. All improve. 

Some may say, “There are no signs for some words,” or “It encour- 
ages poor English.” Let us not forget what we are discussing. We 
want greater understanding of what is said easier and with greater fa- 
cility. Say what we will, few of us get all the words that are spoken 
even if we have normal hear ing. We Shear enough to get ideas. Many 

apes sakers talk too fast,as Ido. Others mumble, and others never raise 

their voices. Some use the rise and fall in intensity so effectively that 
we duck at some of the loud words and fail utterly to hear the others. 
We are always on the alert for key words, even when we have normal 
hearing. 

Much the same condition exists for the speech reader or the manual 
or sign reader. He is doing his best to get key words. Al] the simul- 
taneous means can do is to increase the possibilities for getting key 
words easier and more often. Is that bad? Oh, the joy of being able 
to understand. The joy of being able to “listen,” without strain or 
stress; the satisfaction of having understood completely, and the 
knowledge that we are really a part of a discussion. Is it too much 
to expect t? 

SECTION OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Section leader: Paul G. Bird, principal, West Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Romney. 

Paper: The Use of Methods and Materials in the Social Studies Curriculum, 
Mrs. Mary LaRue, teacher, Gallaudet College. 

Demonstration: Language Growth in a Social Studies Program, Mary Num- 
bers, supervising teacher, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Panel Discussion and audience participation: Paul C. Bird, Mrs. LaRue, Miss 
Numbers, Mrs. Hyatt, Joseph Youngs. 

Paper: South Carolina’s Integrated Social Studies Program, Mrs. Goldie 
Bryant, teacher, South Carolina School, Spartanburg. 

Demonstration: South Carolina’s Integrated Program at a Third Grade Level, 
Mrs. Carolyn Hyatt, teacher, South Carolina School, Spartanburg. 

Panel Discussion: Mrs. Bird, Mrs. LaRue, Miss Numbers, Mrs. Hyatt, Mrs. 
Bryant, Mr. Youngs. 


THE USE OF METHODS AND MATERIALS IN THE TEACHING OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Mrs. Mary SrricKter LARvE, teacher, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


In recent times the teaching of the social studies has become in- 
creasingly important because of a series of world events. These 
events and other factors have changed the nature of the world to such 
a degree that the teaching of history, geography, civics, and allied 
subjects is essential. More than ever before, the teacher of the social 
studies is in the spotlight. She has a great responsibility in the 
growth of the students’ social consciousness, for her subject matter 
is related directly to the organization and development of human 
society. The rate of this growth is dependent to a great extent upon 
her methods and materials. 

The subject of methods and materials in the teaching of the social 
studies is far too wide in scope to be covered in a paper. So the pur- 
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pose of this paper is to suggest some of the procedures and materials 
which will be of practical value to the social studies teacher. My ex- 
perience has been in the upper intermediate and advanced grades. 
Therefore, this paper will be concerned with the methods and ma- 
terials at that level. However, I believe that many suggestions can 
easily be adapted to the needs of ‘the lower grades. 

Before the social studies teacher attempts to start her program for 
the year, she must very carefully study the long-range plan or general 
outline of the material that she is expected to cover. She must have 
clearly in mind the goals she hopes to attain so that all her efforts will 
be directed toward these goals. A thorough knowledge of the text- 
books, supplementary books, and other materials is imperative, for 
these are the tools with which she must work. 

At the beginning of the year the teacher should discuss the aims 
and objectives of the program with the students. Simple language 
is necessary, and the teacher will know how far to carry the discussion. 
The teacher may ask the students, “Why do we study the social 
studies?” Any reasonable answer is accepted and written on the 
board. Additional reasons may be suggested by the teacher. The 
list will really be a list of aims and later in the year can be considered 
again in relationship with the progress that was made. Attention is 
called to the general features of the textbooks and plenty of time is 
allowed for the students to familiarize themselves with the book and 
ask any questions. The teacher may give them an overall view of 
the year’s work. The sharing of this knowledge helps to set the at- 
mosphere for good teacher-student relationship. 

The actual business of teaching begins with the daily lesson plan. 
For the teacher, the first problem is the organization of content. It 
is not always the best plan to follow the order suggested by the text- 
book. She must decide what is important and what is trivial. More- 
over, she must choose the materials that will contribute to pupil com- 

rehension. Anecdotes and personal experiences that will add to the 
interest should be considered for aptness and placed upon the frame- 
work of the lesson where they will be most effective. Finally, the 
teacher must decide upon the best method to teach the lesson. 

There is no one best method that can be unequivocally recommended 
for use in teaching any specific lesson. The method must be deter- 
mined by a number of factors, such as, the content, materials available, 
the grade level and the intellectual ability of the students. But what- 
ever the method, it must be composed of a series of important steps 
placed in an orderly, logical, and effective arrangement. 

Generally speaking, I prefer the telling method 1 to introduce a new 
lesson. The telling of a lesson must be done in such a way as to 
stimulate interest. This means that it is clear, interesting, and not 
too long. Clarity may be achieved by writing all proper names and 
new words on the board. The meanings of the words are taught and 
they are used in sentences. Sketches, diagr ams, graphs, maps : (hand- 
drawn), and any visual aids that can be used to illustrate the lesson as 
the telling is done are absolutely essential. Interest can be main- 
tained by “the manner of telling. The teacher needs to be dramatic. 
She needs to appear interested in the lesson herself. She should have 
continuous eye contact with the students. There are times when it 
is wise to stop a moment and ask questions such as these: “What do 
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you think could be done in this situation?” “Why would be 
of great importance?” Questions of this nature engender creative 
thinking and aid the teacher in checking comprehension. However, 
the break in the telling of a lesson should not spoil the continuity and 
so must be judiciously guided by the teacher. Pertinent anecdotes 
or information drawn from her wide reading or her experiences 
also add to the interest. 

The telling of a lesson should not be too long for there is danger that 
the teacher will talk too much. No certain limit of time can be set. 
The teacher must be able to judge this for herself. 

The teacher needs to make notes on the lesson during her prepara- 
tion. She may need to refer to them in an inconspicuous manner 
during the presentation of the lesson. I have often found it help- 
ful to me and to the students if I have a summary of the lesson on 
the board. A glance at it is all I need to reassure myself that I am 
following the correct sequence and not omitting anything important. 
Then at the end of the lesson, I ask the students to read the summary, 
a device which helps to fix the main points of the lesson in mind. 

Usually the students have not read the lesson at this point. They 
a be asked to read it in school or perhaps outside of school. ‘The 

2ading is not merely a repetition of what the teacher has said. It 
saat serve an added purpose. The students may be asked to find 
the outcome of a situation or be prepared to discuss a problem inherent 
in the lesson. 

The review is a part of each daily lesson. The reviewing of per- 
tinent past material precedes new lessons. The review provides 
continuity and prepares the students for what is tocome. It is a way 
of restressing important parts of the previous lesson. Not least of all, 
a review is a way of diagnosing weaknesses of both teacher and 
pupils. 

The type of review practices depends somewhat upon the type 
of materials to be reviewed. But the teacher must be guided by the 
fact that a review should present new aspects of the facts so that 
fuller understandings will be promoted. She also realizes that a 
variety of review practices helps to avoid dullness. 

These are a few suggestions for review: 

Thought questions are the best questions to ask. Avoid the use of 
fact questions whenever possible. 

Pupils’ reports may be in the form of summaries which represent 
a digest in the pupil’s own words of the facts that he has accumulated. 
If the reports are on outside reading, there should be teacher 
guidance in order to delete unimportant detail. She may find it neces- 
sary to provide a brief outline to guide the student in organizing his 
material. The report may be written or oral. If at all possible, it 
should be illustrated. 

Debates, from very simple to more complex, give opportunities for 
the students to display their knowledge from a » different st andpoint. 

Round-table discussions are extremely useful. They are informal. 
Usually they are centered around a social problem which is of great 
interest to the students who may sugg gest the topic themselves. The 
atmosphere is informal and personal opinions are encouraged. 

If the teacher has ener that illustrate a lesson, she can use them 
as a review device. She may want to hold the pictures before the class 
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or project them and ask for volunteers to tell about them. Or she may 
wish to distribute the pictures and give the students time to compose, 
orally or at the board, commentaries about them. Of course, the pic- 
tures must be suitable for this activity. 

The students like to act as tour guides when each is assigned a par- 
ticular geographical area. The student, using a map, takes the class 
(the tourists) on an imaginary tour, pointing out the geographical 
features, places of historical and political interest, and the industries. 

Time lines, pupil-retelling, thought problems, various kinds of char- 
acter descriptions, games, contests, dramatics (planned and im- 
promptu), and real-life activities (rather than lifelike activities) pro- 
vide a wide range of review practices. 

It must be noted that an outstanding feature of the review is that 
the teacher no longer dominates the scene; she is simply a member of 
the group. She retains control of the class but her role is that of a 
guide, leader, adviser, and helper. 

One of the most useful activities I have ever used is a planned daily 
current news period. This precedes all other schoolwork. I choose 
important items with an eye alert for news that is related to the social 
studies lessons. These are written on the board in headline form or in 
a brief sentence or two. The news is discussed, new terms are ex- 
plained, locations found, and opinions exchanged. Illustrations of the 
news, if available, accompany the items. Pictures of world leaders are 
ready for referral. Maps of critical regions of the world remain in 
view as long as they are needed. The period seldom lasts longer than 
10 minutes, but: the time is well spent because all areas of the social 
studies are portrayed in the exciting present. 

In considering materials, it is natural to think first of all of text- 
books. At the Kendall School, we are always looking for new and 
better materials for teaching. However, we are not misled into think- 
ing that all new materials are necessarily better than those we have. 
For this reason, some of our textbooks are not new while others are of 
very recent publication. 

For social studies, we are using Western Lands and Eastern Lands, 
both by Hughes and Pullen. They are fused texts. In addition, we 
use America’s Old World Background, by Southworth and South- 
worth, the intermediate history books by Mary Kelty, The Rise of Our 
Free Nation by McGuire and Portwood, the geography series by At- 
wood-Thomas, and The Great Law of Our Land by Duffy. 

We have access to almost unlimited supplementary books through 
the schools division of the Public Library of Washington. In this 
connection, I would like to stress the importance of the teacher’s 
knowledge of those library books which enlarge the students’ under- 
standing of the material they have been studying. 

In addition to the usual equipment of any classroom, the social 
studies classroom should have a filing cabinet and a bulletin board. 
Copies of important documents, graphs, models, charts, display cases, 
diagrams, and prints are very desirable. Projection apparatus of one 
kind or another should be available. There are so many sources of fine 
motion pictures today that a motion-picture projector is becoming 
standard equipment. , 

Suggestions and techniques for the use of materials cannot be in- 
cluded here. However, the materials should contribute toward the 
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laboratory setting which the social studies teacher strives to create in 
her classroom. 

Whatever the methods and materials used to teach the social studies, 
the goals of the program will be more fully realized if the teacher 
herself knows and loves her subject. Her enthusiasm will be a spur 
toward the ‘greater interest and participation of the students. And, 
most important of all, the social awareness that has been awakened 
within them will continue to develop long after they have left the 


classroom. 


LANGUAGE GROWTH IN A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


(Mary Numbers, supervising teacher, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass.) 






















AN EVOLVING SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 











In preparation for this program, Mr. Bird sent out, last February, 
to schools all over the country, a questionnaire asking “What phases 
of social studies teaching would you be most interested in seeing dem- 
onstrated or hearing discussed?” The four items mentioned most fre- 
quently in the replies were: 

The need for better textbooks. 

Reading difficulties. 

Vocabulary. 

Language difficulties. 

Before talking about the social studies program which is used in 
the Middle School at Clarke School, I would like to consider for 
a moment the general objectives of any good social-science program 
and the difficulties involved in developing such a program with deaf 
children. 

The social-science curriculum may be thought of as a process of 
constantly widening the child’s horizons, both in space and in time, 
of enlarging and enriching his experiences, of helping to integrate his 

ersonality, and of increasing improvement in his social relations. 

ost school groups agree that the life and the experiences of the pri- 
mary grades should be centered about the interests of the child as a 
member of his own social groups—the family, the school, the com- 
munity. Nowhere else in the public school system have educators 
agreed among themselves as they have in the primary grades. Inte- 
gration is the rule, and separate subjects hardly exist. 

After the hearing child has achieved a certain degree of mastery of 
the reading process and is able to begin to work more independently, he 
moves out oF the primary grades into the middle grades. Here, some 
teachers of hearing children choose to continue the same sort of activ- 
ities that were used in the primary grades, those based entirely on 
direct experience. Other teachers of hearing children continue to 
draw upon the child’s experience in his environment, but they go be- 
yond what his eyes see in space by using colorful descriptions of how 
other people live, work, and procure their food. They go beyond his 
experience in time by presenting simple stories of how the present civil- 
ization came from the past. At middle grade level the emphasis can 
hardly be laid upon cause-and-effect relationship or upon reasoning 
as a process, because a full and rich store of acquaintance with the 
worlds of space and time must be developed. Upon such a basis, the 
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upper grades can go far in studying actual social-science relation- 
ships. At the upper grade level they can more easily reason about 
social problems, because they have built up an informational back- 
ground of the necessary concepts. They can build an understanding 
of broader relationships and of a larger world because the experience 
in the middle grades has supplied them with something to integrate. 

Whether one subscribes to an “integrated” or a “subject plan” of 
organization, the proponents of either type of social science program 
for hearing children assume, let me point out, the existence of vocab- 
ulary, language structure and verbally related concepts which are 
normally established in a child of 9 to 12 years old simply by living 
in a group and taking part in the conversation going on around him. 
They assume also that the child acquired a certain degree of achieve- 
ment in reading during the first three grades in public school. The 
hearing child starts school with auditory knowledge and memory of 
many words and concepts. Finding a strange word in print, he 
analyzes it phonetically by himself, and usually recognizes it by re- 
membering having heard it before. Reading for the deaf child is 
quite different from this. He has no auditory memory of words upon 
which he can depend. He learns to read in a very different way, but 
he, too, must learn to associate words with -his own experience. 
Familiar concepts in understandable language make reading meaning- 
ful. But unfamiliar concepts employing unfamiliar words present 
a real stumbling block in any social science program for deaf children. 
Our first responsibility then, as curriculum builders, is to plan an 
evolving program through which the deaf children may be exposed 
to an everbroadening picture of himself in relation to other people 
and to the world about him. This program should give him a better 
insight into his physical and social environment, it should develop his 
understanding and appreciation of it, and it should suggest satisfy- 
ing ways in which he can adapt himself to it. 

We have found no suitable text available for our program so our 
material is homemade, and any teacher listening today who feels that 
the transition from primary work to text books is difficult for a deaf 
child, can make such material. Ours has been created to introduce 
both the basic vocabulary and the basic concepts in both history and 
geography and to prepare our children to use, as early as possible, 
ordinary texts used by hearing children. 

It seems almost trite to mention that a good social science teacher 
must be an expert in the teaching of reading. It must be recognized 
clearly that the ideas presented in a modern social science program 
are not too difficult for deaf children to grasp. Neither is there any 
lack of interest. The real difficulty, as I see it, is one involving in- 
struction in the language arts, and it can be dealt with only by pains- 
taking effort on the part of both teacher and pupils. A good program 
includes units of social significance which require the use of all the 
language abilities of the child—speaking, reading, and writing. The 
two major aspects of the language arts: (1) The receiving of ideas and 
feelings through observing, experiencing, reading and thinking; and 
(2) the expression of ideas and feelings through speaking and writing 
are so closely related that they cannot be separated. Comprehension 
in reading history and geography is dependent upon the ability of the 
child to translate the printed word into images, ideas, emotions, or 
actions. 
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The procedure which we have found helpful is as follows: Using 
the conversational approach, the teacher reads the story with the 
children over the hearing aid, paragraph by paragraph, discussing 
the new words, language forms and ideas, and using the necessary 
multisensory aids—the maps, globe, articles from the museum, pic- 
tures, time charts, still films, etc. Talking the paragraph over as 
one reads the text is particularly helpful to the poor readers in a class 
or to those who find the language difficult. After the discussion pe- 
riod, there must be a study period for the children. Often study 
questions are made out by the teacher for the children to use as read- 
ing guides. After an adequate period of study, the teacher presents 
oral questions. These questions are designed to do more than to re- 
iterate the facts in the story. They create an opportunity for di- 
rected discussion of the new ideas presented, and for clearing up any 
misunderstandings the child may have picked up during his independ- 
ent study. In these discussions the child is lead to use the new words 
which are pertinent. The child must learn the terms, the special 
vocabulary which is basic to thinking in history and geography such 
as climate, prairie, delta, explored, settled, conquered, longitude, tex- 
tiles, population, elevation, territory, area. But he may also learn 
hundreds of useful everyday words while engaged in learning to under- 
stand the interesting ideas carried along in a social studies program. 
Repetition is essential, of course, for stating the correct meaning of a 
word once does not insure the child’s remembering it. Oral repetition 
reinforces the ideas but the deaf child must also have the opportunity 
to give written responses. So, following this, the children are given 
a variety of checkups, to test their comprehension of the essential 
facts, their interpretation of them and their understanding of the 
vocabulary of the particular subject. Finally, they are expected 
to use the new vocabulary not only in the setting in which it was 
taught but also in completely original sentences. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that a dictionary definition of a new word is 
not desired in this work, in the final exercises. For the child to give 
the meaning in his own words is infinitely preferable for then he 
can use it in an original sense. I sound repetitious, but has any one of 
you found a magical device for implanting the quantities of new 
words in middle school minds without repetition ? 

The facts presented in a social science program for deaf children 
should be of practical every day value. That “primitive people 
worked together better after they developed language and could uwn- 
derstand each other better” can be a very practical lesson. We set out 
to provide the children with a rich store of facts to help them under- 
stand why man lives where he does and why he lives as he does on 
various parts of the earth’s surface, in so far as we understand these 
things. We hope also to help them understand something of “How 
the present came from the past.” We want them to know and to 
appreciate the principal contribution to civilization of each of the 
great peoples of the past and the present, and to understand something 
of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. This store of 
knowledge does help him to orient himself to the everyday world. 
When pineapple is mentioned, he will think of Hawaii or Porto Rico. 
When Holland is the subject of conversation, he knows where to locate 
it and he has a picture in his mind that includes cleanliness, dykes, 
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windmills, canals, wooden shoes, tulips and cheese. When /taly is 
headlined, he doesn’t look on the map of Asia to find it! Or, he’d 
better not! 

It delights my heart when our middle graders begin to find in their 
recreational re: ading various items related to their social science work 
and to bring them ‘proudly to class. It is inspiring, too, when they 
begin to ask the adults around them how they find out interesting bits 
of information which are not in their texts.. Learning the use of 
source materials should begin in middle school and lead the child to 
a rich reading experience. A planned program brings out unexpected 
questions from the children about things which we, as teachers, would 
never think to put into a social studies program. ‘Tommy was read- 
ing about agriculture in China. His teacher asked the question “Why 
are some of the fields in the Orient so small?” In the discussion 
which followed, the teacher mentioned the 400 million people in China 
and the 160 million people in the United States. This aroused 
Tommy’s curiosity as to just how all those people could possibly be 
counted ! 

When Judy, aged 12, found pictures in a magazine showing Holly- 
wood’s preparation for some of their recent films about Egypt, she 
took them to her social science teacher thrilled to have found an item 
which she considered a She Anew something about Egypt. 
She had recently become familiar with the Egyptians of long ago, 
with their art and with some of their customs. And she recognized 
the caption under the picture, which referred to Egypt as “the ‘cradle 
of civilization,” as a meaningful expression. She also knew. some- 
thing about modern Egypt. 

Shall we say, then, that our efforts have been in vain, if through 
some phase of the social science program our pupils receive the im- 
petus to ask intelligent questions or make pertinent conversation about 
the world in which we live? Surely the ever-shrinking size of our 
world makes it imperative that we develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the cultures of our world neighbors, 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S INTEGRATED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


(Mrs. Gotptp S. Bryant, B. A., teacher, South Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Spartanburg) 


Social studies is the study of the relationship, activities and customs 
of people. This subject. is most interesting and one that can make 
reading and English alive. 

In the South Carolina School for the Deaf, we start social studies 
in first grade, third year in school, and teach it throughout our cur- 
riculum. In all grades except the sixth, where we t teach South Caro- 
lina history, we use the Tieg-Adams social studies series published 
by Ginn and Co. We like these books because they are pictorial, are 
written in straight language, have a controlled vocabulary, suggest 
activities and set good behavior patterns. We have all of the books 


t 


that we use in our social studies program with us if you care to see 
them after the program. 

Now we would like to show you with an opaque projector a few 
pages out of some of these books and worksheets that we have used to 
check the work covered. In first grade to test the unit on Mr. Green’s 


farm [pp. 73 through 86 were shown with an opaque projector] we 
used this worksheet : 
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LINDA AND LEE 
(A first-grade test on unit 7, Mr. Green’s Farm, found on pp. 73 through 86) 


(Fill in the blanks:) 
{Italics indicate filled-in words] 


One day Mr. Green came to town in his truck. He visited school. He invited 
the children and their teacher to his farm. 

They went to the farm on a bus. They sat still and were quiet. On the way 
to the farm they saw stores, a train, a mill, an airport, a boat and a truck. 

Mr. Green had a big, red barn. In the barn, the children saw horses, kittens 
and cows. They held the kittens. Cows give milk. 

In the barnyard the children saw pigs, lambs and ducks. The pigs were eating. 
The lambs were playing. The ducks were swimming. 

Linda and Lee went to a chicken coop with Mr. Green. They saw eggs in an 
incubator. Chicks were coming out of some of the eggs. Incubators keep chicks 


warm. 
Mrs. Green works, too. She has a vegetable garden. She picks vegetables. 


She gathers the eggs. She counts them and puts them into bozes. 

The children ate at the farm. They thanked the Greens. They went home. 

They made a toy farm the next day. 

In the second grade after the students had studied these pages [pp. 
32 through 36 were shown with the opaque projector] they went to 
the post office on our school bus. The South Carolina School requires 
that field trips must have lessons leading up to them, explanations by 
teachers while on trips, and followup lessons. 

The second grade was allowed 10 minutes to do this worksheet when 


they returned from the post office. 
StorrEs Anout SALLy 
(A second-grade test on our trip to the post office) 


(Write “true” or “false” after these statements :) 
[Italics indicate answers] 


. We walked to the post office. False. 

. All post offices in the United States belong to Uncle Sam. True. 
There were many people working in the post office. True. 

James opened a stranger’s mailbox. False. 

. We buy stamps at a post office. True. 

. We mail packages at a post office. True. 

Four 3-cent stamps cost 15 cents. False. 

. Ten 2-cent stamps cost a quarter. False. 

. Postmen wear blue uniforms. True. 

10. Postmen carry mail. True. 

11. We can send mail by air. True. 

In third grade we hold our students responsible for finding out the 
meaning of the unknown words they meet. They realize that they 
can often find the meaning of a word from its context, but each one of 
our students from third grade up is provided with a dictionary. In 
third grade he is taught to use it to find out the spelling, pronuncia- 


tion, or meaning of a word. 

After the unit on “Mr. Drum’s Shop” was read [pp. 167 through 
172 were shown with the opaque projector] the third grade was given 
this worksheet to do: 


£O DOI OU 9 bo 


Your TOWN AND MINE 


(A third-grade vocabulary quiz on words found in Mr. Drums’ Shop, on 
p. 168 through 172) 


(Draw a line under the correct word in each statement :) 
{Italics indicate answers] 


1. Westport is the name of a (village—man—book). 
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2. Mr. Drum is an (Italian—IJndian—Englishman). 
3. When we want to tell people about something that we want to sell, we 
(sleep—advertise—read). 
. Moccasins are worn on the (eyes—ears—feet). 
5. There are many (trees—streets—pictures) in a forest. 
. White birch is a kind of (vegetable—flower—tree). 
. Indian tents were called (wigwams—canoes—moccasins ). 
. To go from place to place is to (buy—travel—farm). 
». Deer are a kind of (animal—fruit—furniture). 
10. Indians have (blonde—curly—straight) hair. 
11. In the story William, the goat, wore a (bell—collar—harness). 
12. Then the Indian’s bed was a (sofa—skin—chair). 
Mrs. Hyatt from our school will give a third grade demonstration 
later and show you some more work that we do in our third grade. 
Let me show you how another reading skill is tied into our social 
studies program. This worksheet was given in study hall as a check- 
up lesson after the fifth grade had completed a unit on the Thirteen 
Original Colonies. 
Your Country And Mine 


( A fifth grade worksheet for study hall ) 
Match: 


Parliament The right to think and 
make choices 
People who were loval 
to England 

John Paul Jones A leading British 
soldier 

A statesniar The " peacemaker ™ at 
the Federal Convention 

Lafayette The capitol of our 
country 

The Constitution of Q A French nobleman 

the United States 

Benjamin Franklin A leader in the affairs 
of government 

General Gage The group of men who make 
the laws for England 

Washington , D.C. Tre American hero of a 
sea battle 

Tories The plan of governnent 


for our country 
72798—56——_18 
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The sixth grade loved their final examination on South Carolina 
history. Let me show you the examination: 


SourTH CAROLINA HISTORY 
(Sixth-grade examination) 


1. Make three outline maps of South Carolina. Make one of them out of 
green construction paper, another one out of yellow construction paper, and 
the other one out of blue construction paper. 

2. On the green map locate the two regions of South Carolina. Shade the 
up country light gray and the low country dark gray. On this map put in the 
four principal rivers with a red pencil. 

3. On the yellow map star the capital. Locate the most historical city. Lo- 
cate the battleground where the battle was the turning point of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

4. On the blue map locate a big agricultural college. Locate a famous mili- 
tary college. Locate a city that has the biggest paper mill in the world. Locate 
a county that has textile industries, is famous for peaches, and is where the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf is located. 


Time is growing short so I will close by showing you a work- 
sheet on civics: Civics is studied in our tenth grade. We believe that 
a good citizen must be an enlightened person. 


Your Lire As A CITIZEN 
(Tenth-grade quiz, covering pp. 262-268) 
(Arrange these events in the order which they took place:) 


{Italics indicate answers] 


Articles of Confederation 

Constitutional Convention 

Mayflower Compact 

Cee iE Wee nn NOR on nk ek ce eceee 
Declaration of Independence 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S INTEGRATED PROGRAM AT A THIRD GRADE 
LEVEL 


DEMONSTRATION 


(Mrs. CArOLyn Hyatt, B. A., teacher, the South Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Spartanburg) 
. Did you read your lesson? 
. What pages did you read? 
. Show me the United States. 
. What part of the United States did you read about? 
5. Show it to me. 
5. Whom do you know that lives in the South? 
. What grows in the South that is made into cloth? 
.. Why does cotton grow better in the South? 
Have you ever seen cotton growing? 
10. Would you like me to tell you about cotton from the seed to the cloth? 
11. Look at this chart. Show me the cotton seed. Down South in March and 
April farmers plant many of these seeds. Green plants grow from these seeds. 
During the summer the ground around these plants is loosened and the weeds 
are removed. Sometimes it is done with a hoe (sketch hoe) or cultivator. In 
late summer, when the plant is about a foot high, it blossoms. At first it has a 
white flower. It turns to a yellowish pink. Then it turns reddish. When the 
blossoms drop off they leave a small green bud (sketch). This bud is called 
a boll. It grows larger and larger. In September it turns brown and in a short 
time it bursts open. One sees puffs of cotton that look like a snowball. 
12. Can you find a cotton field? 
13. Find a boll of cotton that is open. 
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When the cotton is open, men, women, and children go into the cotton fields. 
They take big bags with them. They pick the cotton and put it into the bags. 
Here is a picture of people picking cotton. Sometimes it is done by machines. 
Find the pictures in your book of a machine picking cotton. 

Look at this piece of cotton. What is this? These seeds have to be removed 
from the cotton so cotton is put into big wagons or trucks and taken to a gin 
(show picture). In the gin there are machines that take the seeds out of the 
cotton (explain diagram on chart). When the cotton comes from the gin, it has 
been made into bales. This is the way a bale of cotton looks, but it is much 
larger. An average bale of cotton weighs about 500 pounds. 

Now these bales of cotton are sold to mills to be made into cloth. We have 
many cotton mills in South Carolina. We have a course at our school that 
teaches our big boys and girls how to work in these mills. 

Let me show you a diagram of how raw cotton is made into cloth. 

Let’s check to see how much you have learned (show this worksheet on opaque 
projector). 

The South’s leading crop is (hay, soybeans, cotton). It is grown in (fields, 
rivers, flowerboxes). In the (spring, summer, winter) seeds are planted. During 
the summer the plant has (berries, flowers, handkerchiefs) on it. (Bolls, 
oranges, berries) grow from these. These bolls open and one can see (roses, 
tulips, cotton). 

In the (spring, autumn, winter) the cotton is ready to be picked. Then it 
is sent to a (movie, hotel, gin) to have the seeds removed from it. When it leaves 
the gin, it is in (sacks, suitcases, bales). These bales are sold to (stores, schools, 
mills) and made into (cloth, telephones, toys). 


SECTION ON PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Section leader: Miss Eleanor R. Vorce, assistant principal, Lexington School, 
New York. 

Discussants: Miss Edith Ayles, teacher, Public School 47, New York City; Miss 
Ruth Bender, supervisor, Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center; Miss Clara A. 
Hamel, principal, Rochester School, New York; Mrs. Broadus Mitchell, chair- 
man, sophomore faculty, Mill College of Education, New York City; Mrs. Milton 
Horowitz. 

Introductory remarks: Miss Eleanor R. Vorce. 

Paper: Language Arts Program for the Preschool Deaf Child, Miss Edith 
Ayles. 

Paper: Amplification for the Child From 18 Month to 4 Years, Miss Ruth 
Bender. 

Paper: The Parents’ Role in the Team Approach to the Needs of the Preschool 
Deaf Child, Miss Clara A. Hamel. 

Paper: The Nursery School Setting, Mrs. Broadus Mitchell. 

Paper: A Parent’s Point of View on the Team Approach, Dr. Leola Schaper 
Horowitz. 

Panel discussion with audience participation. 


OrentnG Remarks; Intrropucrions: SUMMARY FOR SECTION OF 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


(Miss ELEANor R. Vorcr, assistant principal, Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City) 

Miss Vorce. Thank you Mr. Galloway. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. In almost any discussion of nursery and preschool deaf 
children someone is sure to ask, “* * * but are our children getting 
what we think we are giving them?” Obviously, this depends upon 
what we think we are giving them. If our objective is the teaching of 
language, speech reading, speech, and the training of residual hearing, 
we inust then evaluate our program according to the number of words 
or sounds a child is able to say correctly—or the list of words to 
which he can respond in lipreading—or the number of sounds or 
words he recognizes through hearing alone. If, on the other hand, 
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our objectives widen to encompass the building of habits, attitudes 
and feelings toward learning and these are developed through a rich 
background of experiences; if we teach language, speech reading, 
speech, and use of residual hearing as tools to help children think and 
learn—we are truly laying the foundation for all future education. 
No listing of words and/or phrases to which the child responds could 
properly evaluate such a program. It is this broad aspect of pre- 
school education which concerns our panel. 

The ingredients of a good nursery program are difficult to cate- 
gorize for they consist of intangibles as well as tangibles; of persons 
and places as well as things; of hows and whens as well as whats. 
In “An Introduction to Child Study,” + Ruth Strang tells us— 

What a child is taught is not more important than when he learns, under what 
conditions, and from whom. It is the latter factors that determine the kind of 
trace that is left as a result of any experience and the effect it will have on future 
behavior. * * * A child grows mentally as his environment makes demands 
upon him. 

Miss Edith Ayles, a teacher in the preschool department of Junior 
High School 47, New York City, will discuss “A Language Arts Pro- 
gram for the Preschool Deaf Child.” 


LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 


(Miss Epirn AY Les, teacher, Junior High School 47, New York City) 


The program in the preschool at Junior High School 47 in New 
York City is based on the principle that constructive growth in all 


areas emanates from within. A child’s world is the world of play. 
From these play experiences vocabulary grows as a personal, individ- 
ualized thing—it comes from within rather than from a list of words 
to be covered. This is an elastic approach—some children advance 
very rapidly, others make slow progress. ‘This is the same curve one 
expects in any learning situation, giving the more verbal child the 
opportunity to forge ahead yet not demanding what is impossible from 
the child who develops more slowly. 

As in all school programs, we do have routines and schedules that 
we follow, but because there is no stilted pattern in our learning situ- 
ations as a whole, the children are always ready to receive new direc- 
tions from the teacher. This was especially brought out to us on a 
recent trip to the zoo when a teacher from another group and school 
asked us about our group and commented on how well behaved they 
were and how quickly they followed our directions. 

Incidentally, this zoo experience was used as a springboard for new 
concepts in rhythms during piano work. As a result of seeing the 
word “elephant” on our lips during preparations for the trip, and 
during the trip itself, the children used the word “elephant” very 
naturally when it was introduced in the rhythm period, though the 
word had not been formally taught. 

The language arts program in our preschool is probably different 
from that in most schools for the deaf in that it is not tutorial. It is 
our purpose to open up a world of ideas to the deaf child through the 

urposeful use of natural situations that promote speech, lipreading, 
anguage and reading development as well as social progress. 


2 Strang, Ruth: An Introduction to Child Study, revised edition, 1947, ch. X, pp. 199-200. 
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We think of our entering children primarily as children with their 
universal needs, and secondly as deaf children with their special needs. 
The hearing child gets verbal concepts constantly, repetitiously, effort- 
lessly merely through hearing what goes on about him. In order that 
the deaf child may have something tos say, understand what he says, and 
what others say when they speak, we put him in the same atmosphere 
of stimulating and satisfying play activities that the hearing child 
needs. Our deaf youngsters learn through play activities how to 
handle concrete materials and practical situations, and with the help 
of a teacher they learn to clothe their experiences in appropriate 
language and speech. 

When the child starts school his mother comes with him until he 
adjusts to the school situation. At first he stays for a short time each 
day with the mother present. When possible, she leaves the room for 
short periods of time, gradually increasing these periods. The teacher 

takes advantage of her presence to discuss the needs and abilities of the 
child both as an individual and as a member of the group. We explain 
to the parent that our approach to the education of the deaf child is 
based on sound principles of all child development. 

The parent is asked to see the child as a child with a handicap whose 
first need is that which the parent can supply—affection, warmth, and 
security. For this reason we discourage parents from sitting down to 
teach their children. We urge them to relax and to enjoy their deaf 
child and talk to him about what is going on. We have them under- 
stand that it takes a long while for the child to give any speech back 
so the parent must be patient. This helps the parents to realize that, 
serious as it is, the handicap of deafness is not the overwhelming 
insurmountable problem they had thought it to be. This puts them 
in a more receptive frame of mind and helps relieve their emotional 
tension. The most important effect of this type of parent program 
is that the parent is no longer apt to demand too much too soon from 
the child, and is less apt to communicate her anxiety to the child. 
The parent comes to realize that each child advances according to his 
own abilities and state of readiness. With this attitude established, 
it is easier to help parents to meet their specific problems and to handle 
behavior difficulties. Observation of the other children in the group, 
as well as children on the other preschool levels, is of immeasurable 
benefit to the parent. 

An important part of our program is the use of individual hearing 
aids to stimulate the residual hearing of each child. While the par ent 
is coming with the child, we instruct her (or him or both) in the use 
and care of hearing aids. Every child in his first year in preschool 
is given an aid, when he is re: idy for it, to wear for as long a period 
of time as he desires. These aids of different makes are rotated 
periodically, and the child wears one home when he is ready to do so. 
The teachers check the aids every morning and talk into them when 
putting them on the children. “What a pretty bow you have on,” or 
“Your new shoes are lovely.” She encourages the other children to 

talk into the aid if they are near and inter ested. She may ask, “Where 
is Jane?” and until the child can show her, she will answer the ques- 
tion by pointing and saying, “There’s Jane.” Even the very youngest 
children soon accept aids and begin to make use of whatever sounds, 
however limited, reach them. We seldom have a child hold out on 
the acceptance of an aid beyond his first year in school. 
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The deaf child’s first concept of language is through lipreading. 
Lipreading is a continuous process, and in order to nurture its early 
growth and stimulate it thereafter, the conditions under which it takes 
place must be such that there is a minimum of strain and a maximum 
of interest and relaxation on the part of the child. Repetition and 
routines are natural in a child’s life and play and help fix learnings. 
The teachers and parents who talk to the child about his interests, his 
possessions, his own activities, and those of the group lay a firm founda- 
tion in lipreading for him even though initial achievement in this area 
is difficult to measure. 

Our teachers get on the child’s eye level and talk, talk, talk. The 
children are greeted individually in the morning and the teacher talks 
to them while helping them remove their wraps. “Let me help you 
unzip your jacket.” “Pull your arm out.” “You have two sweaters— 
it is very cold today.” Or “What a beautiful new dress you have.” 
“You missed the bus and mother brought you to school.” He is given 
a sentence sense by seeing thoughts expressed i in whole sentences, ac- 
companied to a great extent by the concrete. 

The child is then free to go to any area that may appeal to him. 
Painting, block building, and dramatic play all help him express him- 
self. The visual, tactile, taste, and olfactory senses are consciously 
exercised and stimulated through the use of material provided accord- 
ing to the child’s level of development. Thus does he gain in the abil- 
ity to attend, concentrate, observe, and imitate—the necessary requi- 
sites for all learning. 

Because the deaf child sees and hears with his eyes, the visual sense 
becomes increasingly important. It is this need to learn to direct 
his eyes to look and watch, to observe similarities and differences that 
determines to a great extent the readiness material which is used with 
him. Puzzles, parquetry, lotto, and other matching games are part of 
his play, thus helping him to make fine discriminations. Always, how- 
ever, the child is encouraged to listen as well as look. As has been stated 
before, we use individual aids even on our 2-year-olds, if they are 
ready. The group aids, amplifiers, and head jacks hooked to the radios 
and phonographs are available at all times. Independent and free- 
choice listening to any one of these is a favorite activity of the children 
during free play. Such activity records as “Where are your eyes? 
and “Open, shut them” are used in group work and afford excellent 
opportunities for lipreading and speech as well as for acoustic stimu- 
lation. 

We use anything we can think of to bring our children the sensa- 
tion of sound. We sing and talk close to their ears, we make funny 
noises through paper cones or cardboard tubes and boxes. In fact, 
we investigate any likely object with a view to turning it to good use. 
Sometimes we come up with some fairly unlikely objects such as 
the vacuum cleaner tube a teacher brought in, hoping it would prove 
intriguing enough to tempt children to try out their voices through 
it as well as for its amplification qualities. Instead the children turned 
it at once into a make-believe fire hose. 

One of the effective devices for encouraging all the aspects of lan- 
guage development with the emphasis on lipreading during the second 
and third level of preschool] is newswork. The teacher encourages 
the child to bring objects from home. She then draws a picture of the 
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object on the blackboard, talks about it, and writes the child’s name 
under it. Soon the children who are gathered around the blackboard 
will play a game. The child sometimes hides the object and teases by 
saying he left it at home. The teacher guesses what the object is. 
“Is ita ball?” “No.” “Is isa book?” “Yes.” And soon. The child 
then eagerly produces the object for the teacher to talk about or the 
teacher occasionally asks one of the other children to tell if they know 
what the object is. Sometimes the children ask to draw it on the 
board themselves. If two children have similar objects, they show 
them together and the teacher compares them. “ James’ ball is big 
and red. Linda’s ball is small and blue.” She sometimes talks about 
the weather, too, and draws a shining sun or an umbrella. 

The reading-readiness program is a program of prereading activ- 
ities, purposeful in content and practical in application, which Tays the 
groundwork for reading by developing and strengthening in the child 
the necessary concepts, attitudes, and abilities that are requisite for 
success in learning how to read. The printed form is introduced in 
many ways. In the news the child’s name is put under the objects he 
brought in. He also sees his name under his picture on his locker, 
over his bib hook, and on name cards for the duty chart where each duty 
is represented by a suitable picture. In these ways the children soon 
recognize not only their own names but also the names of many of their 
classmates. 

Because of the size of the school and the problem of keeping numer- 
ous programs straight, a device has been worked out so that each 
classroom has a destination chart on the door. This simply tells 
where the class has gone. In the preschool, “Where” is printed above 
a small pocket chart and the teacher talks about the destination as she 
puts a card with the proper “place” printed on it, in the slot. “We 
are going on a trip” or “To the yard,” or “Home.” Some of the 5- 

ear-olds like to pick the correct word to be displayed and are very 
eal pleased when they recognize it. A group will often look 
through the cards and discuss them as they come up. 

The child who gives out the crackers at juice time or dismissal is 
told by the teacher how many each child is to take. This helps build 
up a sense of responsibility and cooperation, and is one way of intro- 
ducing number concepts. Daily routines offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for incidental use of numbers. The children learn to give out 
1, 2, or 3 cookies or pieces of candy. Some of the oldest preschool 
children know there are 5 days in the week and often tell a teacher 
how many more days until their towels and bibs go home to be washed. 
And at lunch the teacher may ask the child, “Won’t you try just a 
little bit of this?” “No; you don’t have to eat all of it—how about 
this much?” “Would you like more potatoes?” “No.” “Keep your 
spoon, we have peaches for dessert.” “You drank three glasses of 
milk.” “He had a lot of potatoes.” “We have no more—it’s all 
gone—the pot is empty.” “You have too much on your spoon. e 
“Your cup is full—be careful when you pick it up.” “Only 3 can 
play at the sand table—1 here, 1 here, and 1 here.” “There’s room 
for 4 at the puzzle tables.’ 

We do not expect immediate results in any area, although some- 
times we do get surprising ones. The child who seems to the observer 
to be a silent, voiceless participant in nursery activities is usually only 
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a temporarily silent partner. He is storing up knowledge, feelings, 
likes and dislikes, and coming to conclusions. Someday—some sooner 
and some later, ‘depending on the nature of the child—all that is 
poured in bursts forth and he must express himself. 

All experiences that interest children are important in helping build 
concepts of the world about them. Trips are a vital part of our pro- 
gram. The children love to visit the playground, a petshop, the zoo, 
the Lionel train exhibit, and similar places. The teacher often deco- 
rates her bulletin board to help the children become acquainted with 
where they are going. In this way she can talk about the place to be 
visited and build up and sustain an interest preliminary to the trip. 
Sometimes it is possible to show colored slides taken on a previous 
trip, or a strip film on the subject. Films like “A Trip to the Zoo” or 
one on farm animals and pets not only acquaint the children with what 
they will see but also present opportunities for speech exercises—imi- 
tating animal sounds, for example, in addition to the discussion and 
conversation that normally accompany these activities. 

The library corner is stacked with books that appeal to children. 
The books are changed frequently and the children are encouraged 
to look at them at any time. A teacher often sits and tells a story 
with all the dramatic ability at her command. Besides being a thor- 
oughly enjoyable situation involving lipreading and language « compre- 
hension, here is an opportunity to capitalize on the ‘child’s native 
response to humorous situations, and his love to laugh heartily. It 
can also help meet his other emotional needs, by encouraging him to 
express fears, anger, jealousy, and other feelings in the conversation 
and dramatization which follow storytime. Gestures lay a large 
part in all of this P the teacher 
and the child. The teacher may not win an Gear ie her perform- 
ance, but she will win the under standing of the child. In this as well 
as in all other work in the preschool, however, a gesture is never used 
without the accompanying language, and the gesture is dropped as 
soon as possible. 

Outdoor play also offers an excellent opportunity for social give 
and take. When the children express a desire for a certain piece of 
equipment, the teacher may say, “Yes, you may ride the tractor, but 
you must wait your turn. Jimmy and Mary Ann are before you,” 
or “Be careful when you jump down.” “Let me help you climb up.” 
“That tricycle is broken. There’s another.” 

When the children are getting ready for lunch they see, “You must 
wait a minute. There’s room for only two at the sink,” > or “There is 
room for one more in the bathroom.” “Your face is dirty; let me 
help you wash it.” “Push up your sleeves or they'll get wet.” 

Science is important, too, in preschool and is of such fascination 
to the young child that the only difficulty involved is that of keeping 
the children from bursting with excitement when a new animal or 
fish arrives on the scene. All sorts of wonderful learnings come of 
such activities as helping to feed the fish or watching the turtle walk. 
“The turtle got out of his bowl. Let’s look for him. Watch where 
you walk. Be careful not to step on him.” It’s quite exciting to bor- 
row the science teacher’s hamster for a few days and watch him. The 
children invariably comment on the amount of time he sleeps. 

Play is the child’s world, and we have found that by capitalizing 
on this interest and making it our curriculum, we succeed in produc- 
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ing excellent lipreaders, whose ability is not limited to carefully 
worded “deafy” questions and answers. Natural play situations 
awaken in the children a desire to speak, and as a result their speech 
is more fluent. True it is imperfect, but it is also unlabored, rhythmi- 
cal, and spontaneous, and the children have had fun all the way. So 
have the teachers—for both the teachers and the children have had 
time to work and play and share and enjoy precious moments to- 
gether, unhurried by pressures of time and curriculum. 

Miss Vorce. Thank you, Miss Ayles. 

Miss Ayles mentioned hearing aids and auditory training as part 
of the program at Junior High School 47. Since this is one of the 
very important “special features” in a program for young deaf chil- 
dren, I have asked Miss Ruth Bender to discuss it further. Miss 
Bender is supervisor of the preschool hearing program at the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center, an affiliate of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Of particular significance to this panel is the fact that Miss 
Bender was a nursery teacher before specializing in her present work. 
Miss Bender will discuss “Amplification for the Child From 18 
Months to 4 Years.” 


AMPLIFICATION FOR THE CHILD FROM 18 MONTHS TO 4 YEARS 


(RutuH EB. Benver, supervisor, preschool hearing program, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center) 


I. HEARING IN THE HIERARCHY OF THE SENSES 


In the March 1955 issue of the Volta Review, Dr. William G. Hardy 


quotes from Dr. Anton von Tréltsch, who was on the medical faculty 
in Wurzburg, in 1862: 


The same affection of the ear which makes an adult only hard of hearing, is 
able to deprive the child at the same time of language, and cause him, during 
his whole future life, to remain in a lower state of social and mental development. 

We shall soon have covered a century of work with children with 
impaired hearing since that day, and every step of the way has em- 
phasized the importance of Dr. Tréltsch’s observation. How pleased 
he would be if he could see the progress that has been made in behalf 
of these children in our present day. 

In an account of the proceedings of an international course in pedo- 
audiology held at Gréningen University in the Netherlands, in June 
1953, Professor Snijder, psychologist, comments upon the extreme 
importance, psychologically, of the distance senses of sight and sound. 
They enlarge our field of sense perception which would otherwise 
shrink together upon the body. By removing perception thus from 
sensual bodily impressions, subjective emotional reaction is reduced 
and attention directed to more objective evaluation of the impressions 
received. The variety of impressions thus received and the fineness of 
their distinctions is overwhelmingly increased. 

In comparing sight and sound, the professor makes these distince- 
tions: Audition has the more dynamic effect, being felt as well as 
heard, expressing movement, coming from all directions, and serving 
as a symbolic representation of the creating object, rather than seeming 
to be the object itself, as with sight. Audition is also the only sense 
that has an ergan for creating as well as receiving. This twinned 
function plays a primary part in human contact, in the construction of 
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our environment, and in the constitution of our interior world, which is 
essentially human. It is of decisive importance in the development 
of personality i in the individual and of culture in society. 

Thus it would seem that we have no lack of authoritative support in 
time nor distance for our emphasis on the importance of hearing. It 
would follow, then, as a natural corollary, that where we find a child’s 
hearing impaised we should do all in our power to restore it in as much 
as we are able. 


II. FACTORS IN JUDGING READINESS FOR THE USE OF A HEARING AID 


The next question confronting us seems to be, which children can 
profit by amplified sound as a means of restoring lost hearing, and 
when should such means be employed ? 

Let us turn again to a few of our authorities, who are speaking out 
of a wealth of practical experience with children with impaired 
hearing. 

From the same convention at Gréningen comes the comment from 
T. J. Watson, supported by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and Dr. Hudgins, of Northampton, Mass., that almost all levels 
of hearing loss can profit from the use of hearing aids. 

Grace Lasstaan and Harriet Montague, of the John Tracy Clinic, 
make these statements, well authenticated by practical experience: 

It is not a matter of degree of hearing. Even a severely deaf child may 
profit by amplification, if it is presented intelligently. 

It is not a matter of age. Even a 2-year-old, if prepared in advance, will 
respond well to a hearing aid. 

Since that statement was written, several years ago, we have learned 
to consider 2 years old a woefully belated age for the first introduc- 
tion toa hearing aid. They not only respond well at a much younger 
age, they respond with enthusiasm and eagerness. 

Dr. Clarence O’Connor and Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, of New 
York City, urge that we should become concerned with a child’s hear- 
ing as soon after birth as possible. In this advice, we have at last 
reached the proper time to begin concerning ourselves with the im- 
portance of the use of amplified sound with a child who has impaired 
hearing. 

All this discussion of what is not involved does not mean that the 
fitting of a hearing aid for a young child is a simple, uncomplicated 
affair. Quite the contrary. The first introduction to amplified sound 
is of the utmost delicacy, and requires a great deal of sensitive under- 
standing on the part of everyone involved. A child can quite literally 
be frightened out of a year’s growth, as far as his hearing education 
is concerned, by faulty handling of the initial steps in presentation. 

Let us examine more specifically the factors involved in the success- 
ful fitting of : hearing aid on a young child. 

The first factor, and one of paramount importance, has been so often 
emphasized that it has become trite by repetition. Yet we find, all too 
often, that it is being given lip service only, and not carried out in sin- 
cere actuality. This is, quite simply, the winning of the child’s trust 
and faith. Unhappy associations with his initial experiences with 
amplified sound will result in a child’s self-protective withdrawal. 
Sometimes this is nothing more than the anxiety and urgency evident 
in the attitude of the adults in the situation. 
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Our best ally is a gradual, gentle approach, preferably in the nur- 
sery-class envir onment, where the child has already had ample oppor- 
tunity to note the use of hearing aids and earphones by the other 
children, and their happy acceptance of these strange devices. The first 
approach is made with the child in the security of the arms of someone 
he trusts, either his mother or, if the teacher has been so fortunate as to 
win the —— 8 acceptance, she may present the new experience herself. 
The child’s reaction to his first experience with amplified sound is 
nearly a dramatic and vivid enough to satisfy everyone. It is 
later that the long, slow wait for the more obvious results begin to 
wear down the patience and confidence of parents, and, alas, sometimes 
of teachers, who, out of their greater background of experience, should 
know better. 

The second factor nec cessary for the proper fitting of a hearing aid 
is as much knowledge as is possible of the depth, qu: ality, and shape of 
a child’s hearing loss. There is no one test that alone will give us this 
knowledge. It must come from a careful weighing and correlation 
of various procedures. A good psychogalvanometer skin resistance 
test is very valuable, if available. ‘Testing by means of noisemakers 
in a free field situation is unexpectedly revealing, especially initially. 
With the very young child, not yet able to respond with reasoned un- 
derstanding, repetitions of the test seem to bring the familiarity that 
breeds contempt. However, no actual test should be accepted as final. 
The best guide yet is a careful, day-by-day, intelligent, sympathetic 
observation and understanding of the child and his spontaneous reac- 
tions in all situations. It is a repeatedly proven fact that the con- 
sistent use of amplified sound with a little child almost invariably de- 
velops more letent ability to respond to sound than was indicated at 
the initial testing procedure. The only test I know of, to date, that 
has been able to cut through this time barrier is the PGSR, in the 
hands of an experienced team of skillful, professional examiners. 

However, if we are careful to keep ourselves sensitive to a child’s 
reactions, and enlist the intelligent observation of his parents to 
help us, we can fit a little child with a wearable hearing aid without 
damage, physical or psychological, and with great profit. 


lil, EVALUATION OF THE FACTORS INDICATING SUCCESS IN THE USE OF A 
HEARING AID 


Here is the crux of the whole m atte r, the proof of the pudding. 
And here also is our greatest need to be careful in defining our stand- 
ards of expectancy. The most obvious and immediate ‘desire—and 
the most natural— of parents and teachers is too often words, words, 
words. Once, I remember putting earphones on a little boy who had 
never given the slightest evidence of hearing. As I turned up the 
volume, his eyes widened and brightened at the new sensation. His 
grandmother, who was standing by, said, “Do you think he hears 
you? Tell him to do something.” 

Of course, we all know that the building of auditory patterns for 
meaning of speech are not so instantaneous as that. But are we really 
so different from this anxious grandmother in our requirements of 
results from the little child’s auditory training? There is so much 
to the world of sound besides our world of words. 
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There is increased alertness and awareness, because of the resto- 
ration of the distance—sense of hearing. There is the widening 
of the child’s horizons to include beside and in back of him, as well 
as where his eyes are focused. There is the knowledge ‘that dogs 
bark and that bacon sizzles in the frying pan. There is the recog- 
nition of this sound as a truck going by in the street, and that one 
as water running from the tap. These things have so much more 
of intimate and forceful impact on a little child than just our con- 
stant pressure of words. 

Of course, the language results come later, and just as emphati- 
cally. The hard-of-hearing child is given back to his normal school 
classes and, except for a little button in his ear, soon requires no 
more extra attention than many another child in his class, with in- 
dividual problems in other areas. 

The more profoundly deaf child finds his road to comparative nor- 
malcy smoother in many ways. He perceives tonal quality, accent 
patterns, sentence rhythms, and so can both understand and produce 
these more readily himself. His isolation is, in a large measure, 
broken through. He may not hear clearly the sounds to which his 
hearing companions react, but at least he understands what it is 
all about. 

If time permitted, we could multiply illustrations of our children’s 
delight in their contact with the world of sound, and our own in 
watching their progress. 

There is Timothy, at 16 months, who would sit with an expectant 
look, and begin to hum as soon as he saw his teacher approaching 
with a hearing aid. And Kevin, at 2 years old, who, in his frus- 
tration, turned into a cross little bear the week his hearing aid was 
being repaired. The day it was restored to him, his sunny disposi- 
tion returned with it. As he pedaled about the nursery on his tri- 
cycle, he made many opportunities to return to his teacher, each 
time patting her affectionately, then crooning softly, with his hand 
to his ear, to express his gratitude and pleasure. Both these children 
were pronounced profoundly deaf. 

There is Linda, at six, with a 50 decibel loss, leading her first grade 
class in a normal school, with no special attention from her teacher. 
Who says any longer that a child with impaired hearing must have 
a 4-year retardation in school? But never forget that Linda, al- 
though she came to us as a deaf child, with no speech, had both 
a hearing aid and very special attention for 4 years before she entered 
first grade. 

There is Allen, who refused to take off his hearing aid on the school 
bus, although the older boys teased him and made him cry, because, “I 
might miss something the kids say.” He sat with his sister, watchin 
westerns on TV, and puzzled over her ability to know where the nd 
ones were catching up with the bad ones before the horses came into 
sight, until his hearing aid brought him the telltale sound of hoofbeats 
also, then he knew. This same little boy bent lovingly over his baby 
brother’s crib one day, and as the baby grabbed at his hearing aid cord, 
he gently disengaged the little fingers and said, “Baby, I sure hope 
you'll never need to wear one of these things, but I’m sure glad I’ve got 
it, so I can hear you!” 
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From a 77-year-old, that is quite a philosophy and one that we would 
all do well to adopt, in relation to all children with impaired hearing. 

Miss Vorce. Thank you, Miss Bender. 

It has been interesting and encouraging to note that almost every 
previous section of this 1955 convention, as well as each of the speakers 
on this particular panel, has recognized the parent as an important 
member of the team working with the deaf child. The degree of the 
parent’s participation will vary according to the status of the school 
(residential or day) and to the availability of the parent. Miss Clara 
Hamel, principal of the Rochester School for the Deaf, will pay par- 
ticular attention to the program for parents in a residential school in 
her discussion of “The Parents’ Role in the Team Approach to the 
Needs of the Preschool Deaf Child.” 


THE PARENTS’ ROLE IN THE TEAM APPROACH TO THE NEEDS OF 
THE PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 


(Miss Ciara A. HAMEL, principal, Rochester School, N. Y.) 


The advent of the PTA movement in public school education was the 
beginning of the “team approach” philosophy in the education of our 
country’s children. The movement, once begun, has gained momen- 
tum to such a degree that a Parent-Teacher organization has become 
as much a part of any school as the curriculum. Schools for the deaf 
lagged in this movement for the very good reason that the residential 
schools with pupils coming from a wide area in the State could not 
reach the parents so readily. However, in the past few years resi- 
dential schools have organized PTA’s even if they could not meet any 
oftener than once or twice a year, for even this limited effort has helped 
to initiate the team approach. 

Some schools have expanded the function of the PTA organization 
in various ways: (1) Monthly meeting for parents in the vicinity of 
the school; (2) a special Know Your School Day once during the year 
for all parents; (3) organization of chapters throughout the State to 
encourage interest in the school’s PTA projects; (4) parent education 
articles in the school’s publication. 

In addition these schools have encouraged the home-school partner- 
ship in several ways: (1) More frequent weekends at home with every 
weekend at home when distance permits, (2) a flow of communication 
by telephone and mail on the child’s physical, emotional and educa- 
tional “health,” (3) suggestions for carrying on during the long sum- 
mer vacation with the school work the pupils take home. 

All of this adds up to a better team approach in behalf of our deaf 
children, but more can be done. A workshop program for parents 
of preschool deaf children can initiate the parents to team member- 
— better than any other technique I know of. 

The Rochester School held its first workshop for parents of pre- 
school children for a week preceding the opening of school in Septem- 
ber 1954. It was, likewise, the first workshop for parents of deaf 
children held in New York State. Since we have experienced only 
one such workshop, I do not speak with authority on the subject as 
there are a few schools that have held workshops over a period of 
years, but I do speak with conviction that a workshop has great merit. 
The workshop telescoped in a week the philosophy, policies, and pro- 
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gram of the school, so that the parents of the entering pupils went 
away with more understanding than it is often possible to give parents 
in the first 5 years. This may sound like an exaggeration, but let us 
hear what these parents had to say. To quote: 


Parent 1: 


The workshop in general was a tremendous help to my “peace of mind” when 
I got home, in that I felt I knew what was going on at school. 


Parent 2: 


The workshop was very worthwhile and I will always be grateful for that 
week there with you. Such a burden has been lifted from me this year. I 
worried about Philip so much, but not any more. 


Parent 3: 


Getting to know the personnel at school better helped mea lot. It was awfully 
hard to leave Craig all alone at the beginning of school, but it would have been 
much harder if I hadn’t known as many of the people up there as I did. 


Parent 4: 


Your discussion on how the parent can help teach his child while he is at home, 
helped me, as I think I did everything wrong, in trying to do right. I always 
used gestures instead of having him watch my face and mouth. 


And, lastly, another parent wrote: 


The demonstration classes and talks about the school program were most 
encouraging because they showed me what lay ahead for my child, which, of 
course, was my utmost concern. It means much to a parent to be acquainted 
with the school staff and the school’s atmoshphere. 


With these comments to bolster our conviction of the value of a 
workshop, we have planned another one of the week preceding the 


opening of school this September with comparatively few changes in 
the general program. 

What, then, 1s the purpose of the workshop for parents? It is 
threefold in that, first, it acquaints the parents with the entire school 
program and the personnel who administer it; second, it eases the 
child into the program gradually, eliminating a sudden change from 
home to school ; and third, it gives the school personnel an opportunity 
unlike any other to become acquainted with the parents and their 
children. In other words, the framework is built for a continued team 
approach to the needs of each individual child as long as he is in school. 

The next question follows: How is this threefold purpose carried 
out in the workshop program? The child, as well as his mother, 
spends the week at school. While the parents are attending classes, 
the children are being introduced to the daily nursery program with 
the teachers they will be with all year. The first week is never an easy 
one for any child, but with no other children around and with mother 
nearby, the adjustment is made more easily. The first experience away 
from mother is not quite so overwhelming for either child or mother. 

The classes the parents attend include demonstrations by teachers 
with children who have been in school 2 or 3 years in order to show 
the parents how speech, speechreading and language are developed. 
This is heartening for them to see. Other classes include discussion of 
the school’s educational, health, religious, and home-life programs as 
well as firsthand observation of the school’s physical set-up including 
the infirmary, dining room, kitchen, and laundry. In addition to 
the classes by the staff, specialists in the areas of otology, psychology 
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and child care presented lectures; a representative of the division of 
exceptional children of the State education department explained 
the State’s program; and a number of films related to the deaf in par- 
ticular and to the erowth and development of the young child were 
viewed and discussed. 

Special care was taken to make the talks by the staff practical and 
down to earth, and to show to what extent the parents can contribute 
in helping their children learn to read lips and to speak. Some mimeo- 
graphed material and a kit of helpful articles, reprints from the Volta 
Bureau, supplemented the talks and gave the parents something spe- 
cific to take home and follow. 

T am sure this program of demonstrations, talks, films, and lectures 
along with the general conversation at meals and over a cup of coffee 
helped each parent to understand better his feelings—as a parent of 
a deaf child and thus, in turn, to understand his child’s feelings better. 
A parent expressed it as follows: 

Day by day, while I was there, I learned to understand him better, so by the 
time the week was up I truly could put myself in his place and think and feel 
as he must. 

If a workshop can accomplish this in a small measure, it is reason 
enough to have one. Certainly the way a deaf child begins his long 
and tedious education is of utmost importance. Certs Linky a parent, 
seeing that his role as a parent of a deaf child is not a lone one, takes 
courage in beginning the long venture of his child’s education. With 
such an optimum beginning, ‘the chances of the parent playing a con- 
tributing role on the team are good. 

Miss Vorce. Thank you, Miss Hamel. 

Some of the important factors in this environment will be discussed 
by Mrs. Broadus Mitchell, chairman of the sophomore class at the 
Mills College of Educ: ation in New York City. Mrs. Mitchell is also 
director of the work program at the college, and in this ¢ apacity super- 
vises students who are participating in preschool programs in various 
New York City schools. Since both the Lexington School and Junior 
High School 47 are included in this plan, Mrs. Mitchell has opportu- 
nity to see nursery schools in operation in schools for the deaf. Mrs. 
Mitchell will discuss “The Nursery School Setting.” 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL SETTING 


(Mrs. Broapus MITCHELL, chairman, sophomore faculty, Mills College of 
Education, New York City) 

Years ago, when I was still an undergraduate in college, I was asked 
a question which has recurred to me many times since then. I was : 
senior, about to take my degree (I hoped), and at that moment taking 
an oral comprehensive examination in histor y. The question, put by 
my senior professor, was to explain the medieval philosophical prob- 
lem of the one and the many. I illustrated my answer with chairs, 
as I remember it; individual chairs differ in size, color, material, et- 
cetera, but have some common quality of “chairness” which makes us 
recognize them as chairs. My theoretical answer apparently satisfied 
my questioners, but I believe I could answer more adequately today. 
Experience has taught me the real meaning of the concept. If I may 
put it in the simplest possible form, it is that in most life situations, 
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likenesses are more important than differences, although differences 
must be recognized and allowed for. 

On this afternoon’s programs, I represent the many. Those of you 
who are specialists in the difficult art of teaching the deaf represent 
the few. My function is to put before you what, as it seems to me, 
are the elements of a good preschool situation for any child. I am 
the stage-hand, who sets the scene. Others have the task of interpret- 
ing this setting, in various particulars, for the deaf child of preschool 
age. 
“What isa good nursery school? Let us begin with the actual place 
itself. It should be easily accessible from the street, and must have 
space enough for the number of children to be accommodated. The 
definition of what constitutes enough space is variously arrived at, 
and in localities where there are legal standards for such things these 
must, of course, be met. Two yardsticks are in common use; the 
number of square feet of clear play-space on the floor, and the number 
of cubic feet of airspace in the room. It might be, as in New York 
City, 20 square feet of play space, 200 cubic feet of air space. One 
would therefore need 20 x 20 feet of clear floor space, in a room with a 
10-foot ceiling to accommodate 20 children. Actually, 35 square feet 
of play space is a safer standard. 

If you were completely new to a preschool environment, what sort 
of equipment would you look for? Indoors, you would expect to find 
blocks, housekeeping toys, a sandpile, clay, easels the proper size, 
books, tables and chairs in scale, of course, and probably some simple 
equipment for climbing. There must be appropriate space available 
on the floor for block building. The housekeeping “corner” is usually 
a little apart from the rest of the room. (Incidentally, children al- 
most invariably call this the “doll corner,” although it includes many 
other toys such as furniture, tea sets, washtubs, irons, pots and pans, 
etc.) Clay, paint, and sand, provide opportunities for creative work. 
Books must be, of course, carefully chosen as adapted to the particular 
age group; there is usually a separate table for “reading,” even though 
the teacher often reads to children in a small group. 

Outdoors simple, safe apparatus for various forms. of big muscle 
activity must be provided. Such things as ladders, balancing boards, 
packing boxes, shovels, carts, large balls, all help to provide oppor- 
tunity for climbing and balancing, to strengthen and coordinate 
bodily development. 

Many schools have much additional play equipment and materials 
but these are the essentials. They are designed to help fulfill the goals 
of developing in each child an inquiring mind, a vigorous and sturdy 
body, a relaxed and happy self, and a social personality appropriate 
to his age. 

Now for the teacher. What sort of person should she be? Any 
catalog of the requirements for a teacher inevitably sounds like a 
counsel of perfection, discouraging to an ordinary human being. 
However, without being too impossibly idealistic, let us try to list 
the desirable characteristics. First and most important, the nursery 
teacher must like children, and understand their development. Spe- 
cific and thorough preparation for her job has made her a profes- 
sional person with a respect for each child and his potential develop- 
ment. (If she uses the word “cute” about children, beware! She 
may exploit them, or be really more concerned about herself than 
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about them.) She should herself be physically well, happy in the 
sense of good social adjustment, and intellectually curious and alert. 

What the nursery teacher should be able to do with a group of chil- 
dren sounds even more impossible. If there is a guiding principle, 
I suppose it is that she must know how to steer a successful middle 
course. She must be aware of each child constantly, and of the groups 
that have formed at the same time. She must let the children initiate 
group projects, but be ready to help when needed. She must encour- 
age each child to the fullest use of his abilities, without pushing him 
into activity for which he is not ready. She must give each child 
warmth and affection, without letting it become sentimentality or 
favoritism. She knows that all the child’s behavior has meaning, and 
that she must pay attention to this without making too much of it. 
In a word, she must be attuned to the language of child behavior, and 
be ready to give it meaning for herself and for parents. 

Our stage now has the set in place, and one of the characters. 
What of the rest of the cast, the children? Why are they there? In 
other words, what should the nursery school do for them? It should, 
first, meet the basic needs of children of which parents, too, are con- 
scious. Children should feel the security of being wanted and loved, 
and should have good physical care and responsible supervision. This 
last includes protection from anxiety, or the fear inherent in any emer- 
gency. Children need to play, of course; the child denied the right 
to play is deprived in the same fashion as the adult denied the right 
to work. Play is the child’s opportunity to explore his world, and 
work out his own relation to it. 

Some of the needs of the preschool child may often be better served 
at school than at home—particularly if the child lives in a large city. 
He needs a chance to use materials freely and constructively, for in- 
stance. In the cramped quarters available to most city families it is 
troublesome and difficult to meet this need. The child needs to be 
himself, and at the same time to learn to live satisfactorily with others, 
including his own age peers. Here again is something city parents 
find it difficult if not impossible to provide. Mothers who have spent 
hours park-bench sitting will know what I mean, and even if this 
can be done, along with other responsibilities, it is not the same as 
supervised group play both indoors and out, with children of the 
same age. The preschool child’s day should have a well-planned yet 
flexible schedule, alternating active and quiet activities. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to sum up the child’s needs, as 
the school can meet them, is to say it must give him the opportunity 
to grow and develop as an individual and also as a social person. It 
is the social needs to which the school must be especially alert, as the 
place best suited to meeting them. Creative experiences, exploration, 
experimentation, group experiences with peers, are all a part of a 
good preschool environment. 

Finally, a word or two about parents. At no age can people in 
school be considered completely apart from their families, but this 
is of course especially true of the preschool child. He is still in- 
timately linked with his father and mother, and the teacher therefore 
needs to understand the family constellation, and to consider parents. 
Nothing is so likely to get their relationship off to a poor start. If 
the teacher can first see the parent as a person, and a potential partner 

72798—56——19 
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in helping the child, this will give her a better point of departure. 
Parents spend a good many hours with their children, and can often 
provide valuable clues to behavior if teachers can listen. (And, 
please, even though it may be perfectly true, don’t stress the fact that 
“Johnny may behave guzte differently at school than at home.” Here’s 
one of the places to remember differences but look also for likenesses. 
Besides, this will get parents’ backs up.) 

Chance for individual parent consultations must of course be pro- 
vided, but don’t neglect the possibility of parent discussion groups or 
bigger meetings. Often help can be given, and accepted, more freely 
in a group situation. 

All children, deaf children of course included, have specialized 
needs. Our problem is to discover what those are. Here I have tried 
to describe the basic common denominator for all of us who work 
with the child from 3 through 5. I once overheard a little girl of 
about 4 talking to her mother in the park. The mother wanted the 
child to play with another, instead of by herself. When the little girl 
couldn’t satisfy her mother with a simple “I don’t want to,” she said, 
“Why can’t you just let me de as J grow?” I wish we could all let 
this . our guide; with help, but not with a push, let us let them be 
as they grow. 

Miss Vorce. Thank you, Mrs. Mitchell. 

As Mrs. Mitchell has indicated, children need “help in growing.” 
Deaf children certainly need special help in growing into an under- 
standing and use of language—especially in its oral form. 

Last, but certainly not least, on this team is the parent himself. 
Dr. Leola Horowitz, whose 6-year-old deaf child is a pupil at the 
Lexington School, will discuss “A Parent’s Point of View to the 
Team Approach to the Needs of the Preschool Deaf Child.” Mrs. 
Horowitz is well qualified as a member of this panel for she represents 
a home in which both parents have a fine understanding of their deaf 
child. Dr. Milton Horowitz, her husband, is an instructor in Child 
Psychology and Dr. Horowitz herself is a specialist in speech cor- 
rection and speech therapy. Her most important qualification, how- 
ever, is that of being a good parent. 


A PARENT’S POINT OF VIEW ON THE TEAM APPROACH 


(Dr. LEoLA SCHAPER HorowlItTz) 


There is more awareness now than ever before that in helping the 
parent to understand school procedures and principles the school 
system can work more efficiently in educating children. This is true 
in any school system and it is most certainly true in the educational 
system for the deaf. 

I think many educational systems become discouraged when the 
programs they prepare to help parents are poorly attended and parents 
seem disinterested. Among parents there are those who would prefer 
to turn over all responsibility of educating their children to the 
schools; there are those who always criticize the educational system 
but never really know what is going on; and there are parents who 
are vitally interested in educational philosophy and methods. When- 
ever we denounce parents for not taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by schools in helping them understand their children there 
is one thing that I think we should remember : Sometimes parents don’t 
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attend because of an inability to accept the fact their child is deaf. 
By not becoming involved in educational organizations they are not 
faced with the threat of accepting the fact that their child requires 
special education. 

One of the biggest factors that an educational system for the deaf, 
or any handicapped group, has to realize is that parents must be 
helped to accept the fact that their chiid is handicapped. Basically, 
I believe, most parents are interested in their children, but there is 
conflict between an expectation level and a possible achievement level. 
There ought never be such a gap between goal and reality. 

One of the basic needs of parents in establishing a realistic goal is a 
complete understanding of their own child—in terms of his adjust- 
ment, his personality, his behavior, his hearing loss, his capabilities. 
The parent must have some kind of confidence in what the educational 
system is doing, and I feel this confidence can be achieved by knowing 
more and more about his child and the school system involved. 
There needs to be a “give and take” between school and parent, so 
that the school can know what the child is like in his surroundings away 
from the school, and so that the parent can know what the child is 
like in school. If the parent knows what standards are set for the 
child at school, they can help maintain that standard at home. For 
example, if they know that at school the child is able to say “thank you” 
then at home he can be motivated to say “thank you.” I think one 
of the most helpful things at the Lexington School is visiting day, 
which I will explain later on. It may be difficult for the teacher and 
for the institution to have parents visit, but it is invaluable to the 
parents and helps in their relationship with the child and in the 
establishment of realistic goals of achievement. 

It would help parents if the public knew more about what to expect 
from a deaf child. I am sure all of you are aware of the need for 
education of the general public. It may be the school systems are so 
interested in the education of the deaf child in terms of the child 
himself, that they fail to consider the world outside of the child, 
although we know that behavior, adjustment, and personality are to 
an extent determined by things outside of him. If we turn our atten- 
tion to the world surrounding the child outside of the school, then 
very important questions can be formulated and they are perhaps as 
important to consider as questions formulated concerning the school 
environment. As a matter of fact, if we turn our questioning to the 
environment outside of the school, and even outside of the home, and 
find out what the general public’s reactions are toward deafness, we 
might be well on the way in helping the deaf child adjust to the 
hearing world and help the hearing world adjust to him. 

One group which needs information on deafness is the medics. 
Parents have come up against ignorance in the medical profession con- 
cerning deafness, where certainly it is one place you feel that at least 
they would know that deaf children can learn and can speak. And yet, 
today we hear stories of parents who have been told by their doctors 
that their child is deaf and dumb. When these doctors are asked by 
parents where they might go for help, the answer is they don’t know of 
any place. Some of the stories would be unbelievable to me if I hadn’t 
had like experiences myself. I feel that whenever a child comes to the 
school for help the school should send information concerning the 
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education of the deaf to the child’s pediatrician or family doctor. 
There is always the possibility that some of the material would be read 
and one more doctor would be aware of the possibilities in the educa- 
tion of the deaf today. 

The parents need faith in someone—we all know of the running 
from specialist to specialist hoping against hope that someone is going 
to know more than the last person—the futile attempt to gain a little 
more hearing for their child. One cannot blame them for this; one 
can, however, blame some of the specialists for allowing such confusion 
to persist. Of course, there are always those parents who will con- 
tinue to run as long as there is someone to run to even though they 
have been told the truth. However, sometimes the authorities are 
afraid to face parents and sometimes they are a little taken up with 
professional jealousy and do a lot of harm in being unable to relinquish 
their position to another even though such arrangement might be 
better for the child. That is something that we must watch—we must 
be able to relinquish a child whether it be to a hearing school, another 
institution, or whatever place is better for the child. Only maturity 
and security in one’s position enables this to be done. Of course, out- 
side of the security within the specialist brings us to the point which is 
most important of all in needs of parents. The parent needs to be 
better adjusted and reach the maturity of full acceptance that his child 
is deaf. 

This is one of the things that I think will help the deaf child more 
than anything else—to know that he is wanted and to be accepted as he 
is. Parents who keep running from place to place are not accepting 
the deafness—they are trying to make the child meet the standards 
and expectations of a hearing child. They are denying his limita- 
tions; they are wishing unrealistically that he were a. hearing child 
and denying the wonderful things that are his. Of course, we all wish 
that our child could hear—not for what inconvenience it places upon 
us—but because that is the way the world is made and the path for the 
deaf is harder than that for a hearing child—all things being equal. 
There is a twinge of pain for the parent when his child is hurt. 

I wish I had time to expand on these ideas in regard to parents’ 
needs, not because I think you haven’t thought of them before but be- 
cause there are so many things to do in a school that sometimes ideas 
are forgotten or suppressed. In a discussion group such as this they 
again take form and may be incorporated into your future plans. 
However, I would like to spend some time on discussing a program 
which I feel has a very good orientation for parents. I have had the 
opportunity to witness many changes within parent’s attitudes over 
the course of 4 years, especially in the Lexington School. From the 
time I first entered my child in the school at the age of 3 until now 
T have sat with many parents while we were waiting for our children 
to come out of school and I have come to know many of them very 
well. I have seen changes of merit in their attitudes and I feel that 
these changes have been due in a large extent to the program for 
parents at the school. 

There are many facets through which parent education is accom- 
plished at Lexington. In the first place I think the warmth which it 
exudes and the informality of the atmosphere has invited questions, 
suggestions, and comments from parents, which is helpful in the “give 
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and take” that I think is important in any educational system. Some- 
times we parents can see ways for improvement that a person so 
closely involved in the system cannot see. This aura of informality 
paves the way for a relaxed atmosphere which underlies confidence. 

Our parent organization is an active one. An advisory council 
of 10 members elected by the parents organizes a program of activities 
for the year. This council also acts as a liaison etween parents and 
school administration. Each member of the council heads a commit- 
tee which is composed of members of the parents’ association outside 
of the advisory council. This makes it possible for a large number 
of parents to participate in the basic planning of the association’s 
activities. We havea program committee, new sletter committee, fund- 
raising committee, pare ent library committee, and other committees 
are organized as they are needed. 

The program smatiles plans the meetings of the year. We have 
had very active program committees and the. meetings have been very 
stimulating and informative. For example, it has become a tradition 

that the opening evening meeting of the parents’ association is started 
by the parents meeting in the classrooms of their children with the 
teacher. The teacher explains the philosophy, schedule, and methods 
used in the classroom. Questions are asked and, in some cases, individ- 
ual conferences are held to reach a better understanding of the child. 
The speech tutor is also present and can aid in understanding the 
development of the child speechwise. In this way, the parent and 
teacher begin to know one another and the parents get to know one 
another. 

After this meeting in the classrooms with the teachers, the parents 
have other night meetings at which time there are guest speakers, 
panels of experts, discussions by school officials, demonstrations, and 
so forth. Parents are often asked to fill out questionnaires to express 
what they would like to have in the way of meetings. 

Besides the evening meetings there are afternoon meetings through- 
out the year. These meetings are grouped according to natural de- 
velopmental levels. The par rents of the young children meet together 
for discussions based on the needs of the younger child and the parents 
of older children have meetings designed to meet their needs. At 
these meetings there are demonstr ations, panels, discussions by parents, 
and so forth. The parent panels have been very fruitful and stim- 
ulating. 

The nursery parents meet separately and have a very extensive 
program to meet their needs under the school administration. These 
are not arranged by the parents’ association. The parent program 
for the nursery parents has proven invaluable and the parents’ associa- 
tion hopes in the future to meet the needs of the parents of older 
children as well as the needs of the parents of younger children are 
met. That is, parents of adolescents feel a great need for more in- 
tensive and extensive discussion of their problems, and although we 
try to fulfill some of these needs, there is, I feel, a gap in that area. 

The newsletter committee plans the newsletter which is published 
throughout the year. This newsletter is an educational medium for 
discussing school philosophy, methods, questions that have arisen from 
parents, what is really going on in the classrooms and in extracur- 
ricular activities, complete reports of the parents’ meetings, and so 
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forth. This paper reaches people who cannot for some reason attend 
meetings. Certainly for the residential school it proves very helpful 
in keeping parents in touch with what is going on in the education of 
the deaf and more specifically at Lexington. 

The parents’ association has established a parents’ library. We 
have a little bookmobile unit which we place in the parents’ wait- 
ing room and parents can check out books which have been appro- 
priately selected to disseminate information of value. 

The establishment of the fund-raising committee has made it pos- 
sible for the parents’ association to arrange for glamor courses, dance 
instruction, and educational trips for the children and to cooperate 
be the school administration in making the school a better equipped 

ace. 

" One of the most important mediums for helping parents to under- 
stand the education of the deaf is through visiting day. I mentioned 
it earlier. The parents of each child are invited to spend a day twice 
a year in the classroom to observe their child. That is, there are 
only parents of one child at each time. This visiting day affords 
the parents a very good picture of the procedures used, what can 
be expected of their child and the parents have a chance to discuss their 
observations with the teacher in a special conference during the day. 
It is a very revealing day. We see what our child can do and we 
see what other children do. It helps both the parent and the teacher 
in this “give and take” which has been mentioned earlier. Every- 
one of us parents looks forward to this day with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm; we are welcomed with equal enthusiasm by both teacher 
and children. 

The contact with the health and welfare service of the school helps 
parents to realize problems other than those chiefly concerned with 
the deafness itself. Visual, medical, psychological, and other prob- 
lems can be discussed with the view of helping the child in whatever 
way is possible. 

Parents have appreciated the efforts of the teachers who let them 
know what activities have been engaged in through notes telling that 
the children went to the zoo or pet shop or whatever other experience 
they had so that these experiences can be discussed with the child 
at home. Some teachers “ditto” a newspaper and send it home on 
Friday with the children so parents know what experiences the chil- 
dren have had and can talk to the children about these activities. I 
remember how pleased my little boy was when he was ill and received 
one of the newspapers through the mail with little notes from his class- 
mates. All of these notes and newspapers give parents one more 
medium through which they can motivate language, and it lessens 
frustration in having the child try to tell you something which you 
are unable to understand without having a little idea of what went 
on. From a teacher’s point of view you may think it takes so much 
time and is a nuisance, but if you were on the receiving end as a parent 
and realized how frustrating it is to both child and parent to have the 
child try to explain where he went and what he saw with the class be- 
fore he ie gained facility in language and have the child finally resort 


to acting out his experience instead of talking, you teachers might 
realize that it is well worth the extra time. If you use the events in 
a class newspaper it can be turned into a worthwhile project for the 
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children. It affords them experience in writing, reading, and dis- 
cussion and it gives them that much more practice with language. 

Most parents’ value every opportunity to learn about their children 
and if they can be helped to accept their child’s deafness through 
education and the help from the school, the “give and take” between 
the school and parents can be a rich one, not only for the parent but 
for the school as well. 

Miss Vorce. Thank you, Mrs. Horowitz. 

The papers which you have just heard were planned as a means 
of presenting a philosophy of preschool education rather than as ends 
in themselves. As the members of the panel take their places on the 
stage we invite you of the audience to share in the discussion. Your 
comments, and additional contributions, as well as questions, will be 
most welcome. 

Question for Miss Bender: 

From what issue of ‘Hearing Eye” did you quote? 

Do you think that all deaf children, regardless of degree of loss should be 
fitted with aids? Is it enough to fit a 38-year-old deaf child with an aid or 
should he also have some kind of auditory training with the aid? 

Miss Ayles, would you care to comment on this question? And if I 
may be permitted to add another—What would you do in the way of 
specific training? Would this be the same at all age levels, or would 
your work w ith 3- year-olds be different from that you might do with 
4’s or 5’s? 

Question for Miss Ayles: 

A what age do you enroll children into your preschool group? 

Should teachers in preschool be trained teachers of the deaf or trained in 
childhood education? And another which is so similar I would like to combine 
the two: Is it necessary for a nursery school teacher who will handle just the 
activities for 4-year-old deaf children to be trained to teach the deaf? 

(Discussed by Miss Hamel, Mrs. Mitchell.) 

Miss Vorce. Question: 


Do teachers regularly visit the home as well as having the parents visit the 
school? 


Miss Ayles, I assume this was meant for you. 
Question for Miss Bender: 


Can you account for the discrepancy between results of the PGSR and 
audiometric tests plus the day-by-day observations you spoke of? 

(Discussion; another question from audience. Finally Mr. Gallo- 
way suggested extra time if we so desired. Audience preferred dis- 
banding for a few moments relaxation.) 

Miss Vorce. The foregoing papers and discussion have indicated 
that there is no easy formula for good preschool education. Learning 
at this level, as at all others, is a “combination of complex factors and 
involves the alertness, the attitudes and the feelings of all members 
of the team. Panel members have called attention to the importance 
of experiences and have reemphasized Thorndike’s rule: 

Put together things which you want to go together. * * * They are to be 
associated as parts of a total situation. 

In doing this we are building a program of readiness which should 
activate all future learning—and living. 

I know of no studies which prove or disprove what our preschool 
deaf children are “getting.” Teachers at the Lexington School, how- 
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ever, tell us that there is a noticeable difference between the children 
who have had preschool education and those who have not. This 
is not always discernible in more “perfect” speech and language— 
but in a better understanding of what goes on about them, a greater 
interest in learning, an increased interest in people and things, a 
more natural use of speech and language. 

Dr. Fiedler’s report of the good and poor learners at the Clarke 
School was most encouraging. The fact that a decidedly larger num- 
ber of the good learners had had some preschool education may indi- 
cate that our children ave “getting what we think we are giving them.” 


SECTION ON ART 


Section leader: Mrs. Margaret P. Coy, teacher, Providence, R. I. 
Introductory remarks: Mrs. Margaret P. Coy. 
Paper: Art in schools for the deaf, Mrs. Gertrude W. Marsh, Hartford Public 
Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
Exhibits of art work of children of various ages. 
Open discussion. 
Intrropucrory Remarks 


(Mrs. MarGaret P. Coy, art teacher, Rhode Island School, Providence) 


Greetings to the art teachers and classroom teachers. 

First I want to express my appreciation to the many schools who 
have sent beautiful exhibits in response to my request. The exhibit 
is really inspiring and encouraging. 

Art education has come to take a more and more important place 
in the well-rounded education of all children. In Arne Randall’s fine 
article in Junior Arts magazine recently, he said: 

Art is for all children, the handicapped as weil as the normal. Schools that 
provide art experiences for everyone realize the basic needs for all children. 

We who work with handicapped children know only too well the 
frustration of the small deaf child, as well as the older child, suddenly 
bereft of his hearing. Our children are a cross section of the school 
population and, in addition to deafness, have many of the same trou- 
bles as their hearing brothers and sisters. Many have physical ail- 
ments, some come from broken homes, some know extreme poverty, 
and some have badly adjusted personalities. With these difficulties, 
an avenue of visual expression is vitally important. 

In recent years, the part that art education plays in the complete 
development of the child is slowly coming to be understood. In her 
book, Measurement of Intelligence by Drawing, Florence Goodenough 
shows the importance to psychologists of uninhibited child art. And 
here we find the pitfall of many art programs. It has been convenient 
to hand a child a coloring book or an animal stencil to keep him busy— 
say while the teacher works on speech. Yet a child who has always 
followed an outline feels helpless when confronted with a blank piece 
of paper. If we could begin in the classrooms, giving a child a choice 
of crayons or easel paint, plenty of large paper, and freedom (within 
bounds of decency and cleanliness), we would avoid the helplessness 
of small children who should be at the peak of creativity. Naturally, 
his first efforts will be entirely experimental and manipulative. Later 
he will definitely express his personality in his choice of color. And 
let’s avoid asking him what he is making. Probably he is just enjoy- 
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ing color as he would the sounds in music. A hearing child at this 
point will often tell a long tale in connection with his picture which 
will often be of a feeling rather than a thing. We have to remember 
that no two people see things the same. 

Later on, when the child begins to reach out for help, then the art 
teacher enters the picture with aid and advice. But the groundwork 
is laid in the everyday experimentation in the classroom. It is not 
the work that the child produces that is important, but what the 
work does to the child. The satisfaction of producing a page of gor- 
geous color or a bit of pottery, or silver with exquisite line, can in a 
large measure compensate for the lack of music and sound to our 
children. 

Mrs. Marsh has more to say to you which I know will give you 
many thoughts on how we may satisfy the esthetic needs of our deaf 
children. 

Mrs. Marsh comes to us from the Hartford schools and has very 
graciously given of her time and thought in planning her talk for us. 


ART IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


(Mrs. GertrupE W. Mars8, Hartford public schools, Hartford, Conn.) 
MEETING THE NEEDS OF OUR CHILDREN THROUGH ART 


Why is it important to include art in your teaching today? 

What are some of the immediate goals? 

What are some of the ultimate goals? 

How does art help to meet the needs of our children ? 

These are some of the questions that my demonstration and discus- 
sion with you should answer. 

All children have the need for an expressive outlet. A child can 
express his feelings through play, through actions, through art, or any 
other way he may choose. However, art is one of the most natural and 
enjoyable ways a child can express himself. How fortunate this is for 
us as teachers, because we can learn so much about our children 
through their expression. When the child is tense and nervous or 
emotionally disturbed art offers a wonderful release for tension. It 
‘an help the child reach a more receptive frame of mind for other 
areas of work. It often helps the teacher discover things about the 
child that a direct interview would never disclose. 

Since emotional and mental disturbance is often due to a lack of 
self-confidence, wouldn’t it then be reasonable to presume that the 
development of the child’s creative abilities will ward off such disturb- 
ances? When the child expresses himself according to his own ability 
on his own level, he becomes encouraged in his own independent 
thinking. When the art is directed, dictated, or copied, the child who 
is following or imitating becomes dependent in his thinking, since he 
is relying upon others for his thoughts and expressions. He may 
also become frustrated and inhibited if his results are not as perfect 
as that which he is attempting to copy. The independent thinking 
child will not only express himself freely and creatively about any- 
thing that comes into his mind, but he will also be better prepared to 
handle other situations he may be confronted with in life. 
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Viktor Lowenfeld, professor of-art education at the Pennsylvania 
State University, in his book Creative and Mental Growth, sets up a 
chart contrasting the two approaches to art. 


SELF-EXPRESSION IMITATION 


Expression according to child’s own Expression according to strange level. 
level. Dependent thinking. 

Independent thinking. Frustration. 

Emotional outlet. Inhibitions and restrictions. 

Freedom and flexibility. yoing along set patterns. 

Easy adjustment to new situations. Leaning toward others, dependency, 

Progress, success, happiness. stiffness. 

In developing a creative, expression art program with your classes 
you must bear in mind several factors. 

1. The projects you plan must have a purpose, and should not be 
busy work to give the teacher free time for records or papers. This 
does not mean that every project needs your constant attention. Part 
of creative training is to get the child to try to work out his ideas and 
resultant problems by himself. It is essential that you be available 
to encourage and make suggestions when asked that might give the 
child a different viewpoint, or open his eyes to a different way to 
approach his problem. 

2. The experience of a project is more important than the product, 

3. Keep your program varied by giving your class experiences with 
many different art materials. Also vary the amount of creative 
thinking required to complete a project, and the kinds of manual 
dexterity needed to solve a problem. It is not always easy to keep 
the less coordinated child from feeling frustrated. This can be mini- 
mized by getting your class to understand that it is just as important 
to you that they each have wonderful ideas as well as technique. 

4, The value of a creative program can be nullified very quickly if 
the child is permitted to copy or use patterns, because he associates 
the finished product with himself, and in the future would be dis- 
satisfied when his own real efforts did not come up to the previously 
achieved project of adult standard. 

5. Remember that children’s art is very different from adult art. 
Don’t be disappointed or upset if technically polished products do 
not appear. 

6. Don’t be afraid to try art projects with your classes just because 
you feel that you are not “artistic.” It is not necessary to demon- 
strate. Children learn more through stimulation and encouragement, 
than they do by being shown how. 

An art program in the school is not planned to make artists of our 
children, but to develop their creative thinking and activity through 
art experiences. These do not have to be limited to a special art 
period, but should be integrated throughout the entire curriculum. 
This type of program helps to develop— 

1. Creativity and initiative in both formulating ideas and ways 
of expressing them. 

2. The ability to apply skills and knowledge gained to other 
situations and his own purposes. 

3. Individuality in expression, and appreciation of individ- 
uality in others. 

4, A sensitivity and awareness to things about him. 
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5. Discrimination in taste and good judgment. 

6. A sense of responsibility not only for accomplishing tasks, 
but also in care of materials and equipment. 

7. Ability to plan and follow through to completion each goal 
he establishes for himself. 

8. Ability to contribute to, as well as cooperate with, a group. 

9. Ability to choose materials, procedures, and ideas in terms 
of his own purposes. 

_10. Initiative and resourcefulness in planning work for free 

time. 

11. Confidence in his own ability to express himself in various 
materials. 

12. Understanding of other subject areas more fully through 
another medium of expression. 

13. Motor skills and special abilities in use of various materials, 
tools, and equipment. 


From all this you can easily see that your ultimate goals of the art 
program are just the same as the overall educational goals. If you 
are already using a creative approach to art in your teaching program 
you are acquainted with its values. If you haven’t yet given it a 
try, do so and find out for yourself how rewarding it can be. 

In selecting this exhibit of art projects done in the public schools, 
I tried to choose a wide variety of ideas which I felt might be adaptable 
to your purposes. 

CRAYON PROJECTS 


1. Crayon resist: Wax crayon painted over with watercolors, poster paints, 
or india ink. 

2. Crayon etching: Black over colors, surface scratched to reveal colors. 

3. Crayon texture: Crayon rubbing on paper placed on textural surfaces such 
as corrugating, string, wood, ete. 

4. Blended crayon: Shading with flat side of peeled crayon. 


CHALK PROJECTS 


. Pictures on either wet or dry paper. 
. Dusted over stencil or silhouette. 
. Nonobjective designs for blending of colors. 


PAINT PROJECTS 
. Finger paints. 
Poster paint: Single color on colored paper. 
Poster paint: Dipped string design. 
Poster paint: Spatter through stencil or over silhouette. 
. Poster paint: Pictures painted with large brushes or sponges. 
. Watercolor: On wet or dry paper. 
. Watercolor: Batik, over wax crayon like resist work above. 
. Blot design with paints or inks. 


00 ID OTR 09 tO 


Cut PAPER PROJECTS 


. Murals: Particularly good for social studies and science correlation. 

. Dioramas: Three-dimensional scenes built up in a box such as a shoebox. 
. Cut letters for posters—2 or 3 dimensional. 

Collage—wallpaper, corrugated, magazines, and junk. 

. Stained-glass windows. 

Frieze—seasonal scenes either 2 or 3 dimensional. 


Sor Whe 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 





. Papier mache: animals, people, masks, maps, puppet heads. 
Clay. 

Potato printing. 

. Junk printing. 

. Wire sculpture. 

Sawdust modeling. 

. Soap carving. 

. String pictures. 

. Paper plate sculpturing. 

10. Mobiles. 

11. Mono-printing. 

12. Plaster paris blots. 
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GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 1, 1955 


School Gymnasium, 10: 50 a. m. 







Presiding: Mr. James H. Galloway, acting president. 
Address: Objectives of the Mental Health Project for the Deaf, Dr. Franz J. 


Kallmann. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE MENTAL HEALTH PROJECT FOR THE DEAF? 
By Franz J. KALLMANN, M. D. 











As a member of the team’ which organized the first AMfental Health 
Project for the Deaf at the New York State Psychiatric Institute a 
few months ago (April 1, 1955), I am glad of the opportunity to 
review the objectives of our program before fellow workers in the 
educational field. Usually, we prefer to report on work that has 
already been accomplished, rather than on what we propose to do 
in the future. But in this case, while it is necessary for us to use the 
future tense in describing our project, we hope thereby to enlist wide- 
spread support. Since this organization has pioneered so successfully 
in the education and vocational rehabilitation of the deaf, we are 
keenly aware that the effectiveness of our program will hinge on the 
cooperation of its entire membership. 

The Psychiatric Institute, where our project is located in the Wash- 
ington Heights section of New York City, is one of the oldest teach- 
ing, research and training instructions in psychiatry in this country. 
Founded and maintained by the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, it forms an integrated unit of Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 

The departmental staff assigned to the project consists of com- 
petent research workers in psychiatric and psychological genetics. 
Each of them is familiar with the methods of psychiatric diagnosis, 
psychotherapy, counseling psychology, and population studies. In 
addition, we have the expert help of a special advisory council com- 

osed of five prominent members of the medical faculty of Columbia 
Daivecaiby and five distinguished educators from the field of the deaf. 

With the aid of this council, we have been able to formulate the plans 
for this venture which was made possible by the moral and financial 


























1 Presented at the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., 
July 1, 1955, as the first report on the progress of a project aided by a grant from the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

From the Department of Medical Genetics, New York State Psychiatric Institute, Colum- 
bia University, New York 32, N. Y. 

The efficient and untiring services rendered by Dr. Edna S, Levine and Dr. John D. 
Rainer in the organization of the project are gratefully acknowledged. 
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support of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Without this generous 
assistance, we would have had neither the courage nor the means to 
launch this ambitious and difficult project. 

The proposed program of activities will fall into three general 
areas: research, psychiatric guidance, and training of specialized 
guidance workers. Each of these three major phases is important. 
They are scheduled to proceed simultaneously so that the work can be 
coordinated as we go along. 

Obviously, the concept of psychiatric guidance for any group of 
people requires an intimate knowledge of their potential and actual 
life performance levels. However, the information available on the 
adjustive norms of the deaf population is still very incomplete. For 
instance, unless we know how the best-adjusted members of a deaf 
group tend to deal with such important personal problems as mate 
selection, marriage and parenthood, we cannot be constructive in at- 
tempting to help those who appear poorly adjusted. For this reason, 
the knowledge gained from research data on the personal and intra- 
family patterns of adjustment specific to the deaf will be used as a 
basis for developing effective procedures in guidance work and train- 
ing. The following is a brief description of our research designs: 


PLANNED RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


In order to obtain all essential information about the range of ad- 
justive variations in deaf populations, we propose to study two statis- 


tically representative and entirely independent samples. The main 
sample will consist of the total New York State population of literate 
deaf persons ranging in age from 12 to 42 years. Data on adjustment 
in these age groups are particularly needed for an understanding of 
behavior patterns which may lead to poor, fair, or adequais levels of 
life performance. 

The research subjects for this sample will be located with the aid 
of all available agencies, including schools, hospitals, statistical bu- 
reaus, and various cultural, social and vocational organizations. 

At the lower end of the distribution of deafness-specific adjustment 
patterns, special attention will be paid to the frequency and causation 
of such severe forms of maladjustment as mental retardation, psy- 
choses, delinquency, sexual deviations, alcoholism, and drug addiction. 
An attempt will also be made to secure reliable rates for suicide and 
death by accident. As for marriages in this group, information will 
be sought on the frequency of broken homes due to desertion, divorce, 
or hospitalization of a parent. 

In the fairly adjusted and adequately adjusted groups, data ob- 
tained by personal interview will be differentiated according to age, 
education, and the socio-economic status of the family. On the adoles- 
cent level, the emphasis will be on sexual maturation patterns and the 
variable attitudes developed in preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. Illegitimate birth rates, homosexual tendencies, and the motives 
for celibacy and a preference for hearing or nonhearing mates will 
also be studied. 

On the adult level, our inquiries will be focused on problems of 
marital adjustment and maladjustment, the planning and corollaries 
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of family size, and those specific intrafamily relationships encoun- 
tered in homes where only some members are deaf. Under certain 
conditions, especially those of gross parental immaturity or social 
inadequacy, it may be as frustrating for hearing children as for non- 
hearing ones to be the offspring of deaf parents. 

Up to the present time, social need and charitable concern have 
always outdistanced the strides toward actual knowledge in these 
areas. A basic goal of our project is to render intuitive attitudes 
articulate by securing statistically verified data through research. 

In evaluating the adjustment patterns of deaf research subjects in 
adulthood, we will make an effort to devise specific rating scales for 
the various areas of their life performance. To a considerable extent, 
a person’s behavior can be described in terms of his composite activi- 
ties in the various social-role-areas making up his life. The set of 
rating scales to be used will be analogous to that developed by Havig- 
hurst and Albrecht for studying the social adjustment of aging persons 
(Older People, 1953). The 10 social-role-areas in which our adult 
subjects will be observed, described, and eventually rated are as follows: 

A. Home life: performance as (1) homemaker; (2) spouse of a 
hearing or a deaf subject; (3) parent of hearing or deaf children, or 
both; and (4) as the child of hearing or deaf parents. B. Community 
life: performance as (5) worker capable or incapable of self-support ; 
(6) citizen; (7) church member; (8) club or association member; (9) 
friend; and (10) participant in hobbies and other outside activities. 

Statistically, of course, these 10 performance areas will not carry 
the same weight, if only because they are not evenly divided between 
home life and community life. Nor will all of them be measurable 
without some value judgments and social class standards derived from 
hearing societies. In general, however, it is our intention to develop 
independent rating scales which will be specific to the deaf and com- 
mensurable with the particular conditions of minority group living 
prevailing for most of them. 

In the rating of family adjustment, special difficulties will probably 
be encountered in units consisting of both hearing and nonhearing 
members. How great these difficulties will be we do not yet know. 
We can only promise that in this area we will proceed with particular 
care and a minimum of bias. For one thing, we will be on guard 
against the popular but preconceived notion that every family is an 
autocracy ruled by its sickest member. For another, it will most cer- 
tainly not be assumed that the deaf member of a given family is always 
sicker or less mature or more poorly adjusted than his hearing counter- 
part. Time and again, we have observed how a handicap of any kind 
may incite advancement toward a superior level of achievement and 
maturity when it is coupled with a high degree of compensatory 
adaptiveness and creative ability. 

In appraising the adjustment of deaf subjects in various social 
role areas, special attention will be given to current attitudes of the 
hearing world toward the deaf. Fortunately, the deaf are no longer 
thought of as unteachable, thanks to the magnificent efforts of our 
fellow workers in the educational field. Yet it is all too apparent that 
the deaf may continue to be the victims of more subtle misconceptions 
fostered by ignorance or the increasing pressure generated by modern 
societies. Social isolation may be enforced as much from without as 
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from within. Emotional deprivation may be due in large part to the 
erroneous notion that handicapped people, such as the deaf, live in a 
sheltered world and, therefore, need less rather than more adequate 
provisions ‘for psychiatric help. 

As to the diagnostic criteria to be used in classifying the literate 
deaf in our main sample, it may be mentioned that deafness will be 
defined as a stress-producing hearing loss, from birth or early child- 
hood, rendering a person incapable of effecting meaningful and sub- 
stantial auditory contact with the environment. 

Literacy in a deaf person will be measured by his ability to enter 
into meaningful communication with the investigator, either verbally 
(spoken, written, or fingerspelled language) or by means of the sign 
language. The histories of research subjects who are unable to use any 
means of communication will be recorded for statistical purposes only. 
Incidentally, a prerequisite for each member of our research staff is 
the ability to conduct an interview by manual communication. 

Our second research population will consist of deaf twins of all 
ages, living in the eastern half of the United States. Fortunately, 
the twin study method provides us with a rather unique human lab- 
oratory experiment for comparative investigations into the inter- 
action of genetic and environmental factors in personality develop- 
ment. Of the two kinds of twins, fraternal and identical, the so-called 
identical or one-egg twins are a very special class of human beings. 
A single egg, fertilized by one sperm cell, will falter in its growth long 
enough to split into two halves and lay the basis for two equal embryos. 
Each of them then continues to grow normally. So it happens that 
two embryos may have an absolute likeness of genes, those elements 
transmitting hereditary characteristics. By contrast, fraternal or 
two-egg twins, aside from being born at the same time, are no more 
alike than any two brothers and sisters. 

The method to be used in our twin study of deafness, in regard to 
emotional adjustment and family problems, will extend the investiga- 
tion to all the children who have shared a home with a deaf twin sub- 
ject (twin family method). In this manner, we can obtain informa- 
tion about six groups of brother and sister combinations, with varying 
degrees of similarity or dissimilarity in their genetic endowment. 
The six groups consist of one-egg twins who are always of the same 
sex; two-egg twins who may be of the same or of opposite sex; and 
their full-, half-, and step-siblings. The chief value of this scheme 
lies in the simplicity of the experimental setting in which comparisons 
can be made. 

In connection with deafness, we want to know how a child’s per- 
sonality development is affected by an early hearing loss. Evidently, 
the adjustment of such a child will depend on the nature and degree 
of his hearing impairment, as well as on the age when it occurred. 
Other variable factors to be considered are the learning capacity of 
the child, the emotional atmosphere of the home in which he lives, 
and the educational opportunities made available to him. 

Since the number of variables is reduced in one-egg twins, the 
situation encountered here is more easily controlled. Of the two 
members of a twin pair, perhaps only one or both may be deaf since 
birth. In the former case, differences in personality development can 
be ascribed almost entirely to the impact of deafness. In the latter 
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instance, different methods of training or treatment may be revealing. 
Equally instructive will be the study of pairs with a complete hearing 
loss in one twin and only a partial loss in the other, or twins whose 
deafness occurred at different ages. 

In this way, we hope to secure much valuable material on the psy- 
chiatric-genetic aspects of deafness, especially with respect to the 
effect which different degrees of immaturity and improved counsel- 
ing procedures may have on the general adjustment of the deaf and 
their ability to cope with their particular family problems. For this 
purpose, we should like to take the liberty at this point of asking the 
members of this organization to help us collect a representative series 
of twins of any age from the deaf population east of the Mississippi. 
A brief note addressed to the writer will suffice. 

As the main investigative work progresses, additional research 
projects will be devised. Special pedigree studies will be undertaken 
whenever such data promise to be of value in genetic counseling. 
Other studies will deal with the improvement of diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures in the management of various forms of malad- 
justment associated with deafness. In particular, systematic efforts 
will be made to develop an intensive method of psychotherapy for 
suitable cases. 

GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


Regarding the guidance part of the project, which is usually re- 
ferred to as the operational modality of a clinic, it will be necessary 
here to limit our report to some general principles. Actually, it would 


be easier to state what we do not propose to do, rather than specify 
the psychiatric procedures which will be used. Most decidedly, we 
will not encourage the quest for any special brand of magic. Nor 
can we promise to cure all the frustrations of deaf people. What 
we do hope to accomplish is to make it possible for the deaf to benefit 
from all the effective methods of diagnosis, therapy, and prevention 
afforded by modern psychiatry and modern science, to the same extent 
as hearing people in distress, 

Adherence to scientific principles requires that we suspend prom- 
ise or promotion until we know the facts. It demands honesty, integ- 
rity, and industry, in ascertaining the facts. Undoubtedly, science 
is more than inventions, more than gadgets, and even more than the 
discovery of new facts. As Carlson reminded us: 

The greatest thing in science is the scientific method: controlled and re- 
checked observations and experiments, objectively recorded with absolute hon- 
esty and without fear or favor (J. A. M. A. 157 : 1487). 

The emergence of modern psychiatry as an integral part of the 
medical sciences gained impetus during World War II, and was indi- 
cated by a number of important changes (Braceland). Under the 
stress of war, it became evident that emotional disorders might render 
men just as ineffectual as though they had been otherwise seriously 
wounded. It was then that the need for active psychiatric treatment 
was generally recognized. Under the impact of this development, 
new pharmacological approaches were discovered, including two 
powerful new drugs, chlorpromazine and reserpine. Electrostimula- 
tion and psychosurgery were applied more selectively. _Psycho- 
therapy became more specific, more systematic, and more adequately 
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motivated. As a result, psychiatrists are called upon with increasing 
frequency to work “therapeutic miracles,” while the public’s attitude 
toward them has become more and more ambivalent. One might say 
that psychiatrists find themselves now in a position similar to the 
traditional role of the mother-in-law. 

This byproduct of progress notwithstanding, psychotherapy remains 
a medical procedure. Rado has called it “the use of human influence 
for the treatment of behavior disorders” (Psychiatric Treatment, 21: 
42), and he has shown that the patient’s treatment behavior can be 
understood only in terms of his own shifting designs for cooperation, 
whether or not he is aware of them. These designs for cooperation 
fall into a scheme of four different levels; the magic-craving and 
parentifying levels, and the self-reliant and aspiring levels. The 
patient’s treatment behavior at the self-reliant and aspiring levels is 
based on commonsense. At the parentifying and magic-craving 
levels, his treatment behavior reveals excessive emotional dependence 
on the therapist, “befitting a child more than an adult” (Rado). The 
patient aims at obtaining the privileges of a favorite child, not at 
learning and maturation. 

It is evident that an important dividing line runs between the self- 
reliant and parentifying levels. Above this line, the patient’s co- 
operation is adult; below it, childlike. One of the most difficult tasks 
ot the psychiatrist is to select the right level for the treatment of a 
patient and then to stabilize his cooperation on that level. 

In applying these principles to the treatment of the deaf, it should 
be realized that there are at least as many different types of emotional 
disturbance and mental disorder in nonhearing persons as there are 
in hearing people. Moreover, the prospects of effective therapy for 
deaf as well as hearing patients generally depend on an adequate 
and early diagnosis. Once a pattern of disturbed behavior has be- 
come chronic, the chances of readjustment are considerably 
diminished. 

For obvious reasons, the usual diagnostic difficulties are multiplied 
in the deaf. Incompleteness of background information and ob- 
stacles in communication make every psychiatric diagnosis in the deaf 
an extremely complex affair. Therefore, deaf people with symptoms 
of maladjustment need the most competent diagnosticians to whom 
they can be referred. Educators and counselors may be highly skilled 
in their own fields, but they cannot be expected to have the specialized 
knowledge required for an early diagnosis of schizophrenia. Even 
epilepsy or a brain tumor is not always easy to diagnose. 

The diagnostic facilities, developed as part of our project on an 
ambulatory basis, involve so much extensive work for each patient 
that, for the time being, they must be reserved for the deaf population 
of the metropolitan area. All the agencies and schools dealing with 
the deaf in our district have been informed that they may refer suit- 
able cases for diagnostic and consultative purposes. 

The following details may demonstrate the effort and time required 
for a psychiatric examination prior to the initiation of the best avail- 
able methods of therapy. First of all, complete anamneses and family 
histories must be obtained—always by qualified staff members who 
know what questions to ask and how to evaluate the information sup- 
plied. Psychological tests must be reviewed and new ones adminis- 
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tered by specially trained psychologists who are properly equipped 
for this task. 

In addition, otological and audiometric data must be secured, often 
in conjunction with a multitude of other laboratory tests. Finally, 
before a psychiatric diagnosis can be made, the patient’s attitudes and 
performance levels must be appraised. Each of these procedures is 
necessarily prolonged for a deaf patient. In view of these time- 
consuming steps, it will be appreciated why it has become necessary 
to establish a waiting list for new referrals. 

Outside of the metropolitan area, mobile screening teams will visit 
the educational and vocational agencies in New York State at regular 
intervals. They will organize group therapy procedures, give instruc- 
tion in the management of family problems, and help in the early 
detection of emotional disturbances. If possible, similar services 
will be extended to neighboring States. 

As to our regular counseling facilities for families in which cases 
of deafness have occurred, it may be mentioned in passing that a 
surprising amount of superstition and misinformation is encountered 
by those who specialize in this work (Herndon). Many tragic situ- 
ations are seen which might have been prevented by a genetically 
trained counselor. Fortunately, we are able to reassure many severely 
troubled people that their fears are unfounded. In this area, even 
the most intelligent people have a tendency to exaggerate fears of 
things they do not understand. In regard to questions having to do 
with family planning, the necessity for considering each family on 
its own merits cannot be overemphasized. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


It will be readily apparent that both the investigative and the 
guidance activities of our project require the training and cooperative 
effort of specialized personnel of the highest caliber. The training 
program for such a mental health team, consisting of dedicated and 
experienced psychiatrists, psychologists, and genetically trained fam- 
ily counselors, must be thorough and well coordinated. Since psy- 
chiatric interviews cannot be conducted in the presence of a third 
person, whether for the purpose of research or psychotherapy, every 
worker must be proficient in communicating with the deaf. The 
training program of our project will be under the direction of Dr. 
Edna Levine. Our hope is that such specialized training facilities 
can eventually be extended to social workers, educators, and investi- 
gators from other scientific disciplines. 

In conclusion, may I take the liberty of repeating our appeal for 
the counsel and cooperation of the membership of this organization. 
Because the triad of activities proposed in our program represents 
the first systematic attempt to deal constructively with the specific 
family and mental health problems of the deaf, we realize full well 
the magnitude of our undertaking. We have not promised that we 
would be able to complete this pilot project in less than 5 years. 
Most of all, we are convinced that we cannot possibly succeed with 
our program unless we have the help and advice of all workers for 


the deaf. 
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SECTION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Section leader: Myron A. Leenhouts, principal, California School, Berkeley. 

Discussants: Miss Clara A. Hamel, principal, Rochester School, New York; 
Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent, California School, Riverside; Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, vice president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Edward W. 
Reay, principal, Washington School, Vancouver; Mr. Edward L. Scouten, profes- 
sor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Mr. John M. Wallace, president, 
Florida School, St. Augustine; Dr. E. B. Boatner, superintendent, American 
School, W. Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Marshall S. Hester, superintendent, New Mexico 
School, Santa Fe. 

Topic for discussion: Secondary Education in Schools for the Deaf—What 
Shall it Be? 

Panel discussion. 

Audience participation. 

Summary. 


INTRODUCTION 
(Myron A. LEENHOUTS, principal, California School, Berkeley) 


Mr. Leennouts. This section, Secondary Education for the Deaf, 
was established at the Vancouver convention in 1953. 

In pondering the functions of this section, and a possible program 
for this convention there came the realization that it was first neces- 
sary to arrive at an acceptable definition and concept of what consti- 
tutes secondary education for the deaf. 

To attempt this, questionnaires were sent to representative schools 
throughout the country. Those answering were asked to submit their 
concept of a definition, basing their deliberation on such consideration 
as— 


1. Shall we follow precisely the concept of secondary education in public 
schools, which graciously accept all children above elementary (age) level, and 
develop each to his individual capacity? 

2. Shall we consider the attainment of education level in terms of a minimum 
academic achievement; i. e., eighth grade? 

3. Can our definition be two headed; i. e., a secondary program in vocations, 
a secondary program in academic studies, and therefore might students be pur- 
suing an elementary academic program and.a secondary vocational program (or 
vice versa) simultaneously? 

4. Shall our definition be based on such criteria as (a) age alone, (b) achieve- 
ment alone, (c) vocational attainment, (d@) social maturity, (e) physical com- 
petency, or combinations of these? 

5. Do any of the following approach your concept of secondary education for 
the deaf? 

(a) Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum pro- 
gram which has as its primary objective preparation for college. 

(b) Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum pro- 
gram which is pursued by all deaf students (approximately) 15 years and 
older, and which has as its objective the fullest development of each stu- 
dent’s capacities. 

(c) Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum which 
can be pursued by students whose achievement is eighth grade or above. 

(d) Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum pro- 
gram pursued by students 15 years old or older which is designed to promote 
academic, vocational, social, and physical competencies adequate for success- 
ful adult living. 


The responses to this questionnaire were quite widely divergent and 
very interesting and challenging. So much so that your chairman 
was convinced that our program this morning could offer no better 
contribution than an open and informal discussion of the topic: 
“Secondary education for the deaf—What shall it be?” 
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Our distinguished panel consists of part of the group that originally 
responded to the questionnaire and so they are the charter partici- 
pants in the evolution of thought on this topic. 

This is to be a panel discussion in the truest sense. It is spon- 
taneous; there are no prepared papers. However, our “round table” 
for discussion will consist of this microphone and I will have to ask 
each speaker to come to the “mike” to make his contribution. 

And so, to begin our discussion, I will ask each member of the panel 
in turn to speak briefly on the topic, giving his concept of what sec- 
ondary education in schools for the deaf should be. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


(NoTeE.—Since the were no prepared materials, nor no tape recording made 
of the discussion, it is necessary to submit here for the convention proceedings 
only a general summary of the thoughts and views expressed. ) 


Mr. Leennouts. The following are the responses to the first topic 
of discussion : 


Students who truly pursue a secondary program in vocations and a secondary 
program in academic studies will be those who have attained an academic 
achievement of eighth grade or higher. Vocational attainment, social maturity, 
and physical competency will result as they grow older and the academic achieve- 
ment of those students advance farther past the eighth-grade level. 

* * cs 

It seems that secondary education for the deaf should consist of a combina- 
tion of the curriculum programs to prepare students for college, and at the same 
time enable them to pursue a program designed for older students who have 
attained eighth-grade level or higher to promote academic, vocational, social, 
and physical competencies adequate for educational] living. 

ot oa * 

Students who do not attain eighth-grade academic level are not able to 
assimilate the “hows,” “whys,” and “wherefore” of vocational training, and 
only develop certain skills which do not approach a complete picture or truly 
finish a prescribed course of study and, therefore, do not meet the standards 
of a true program of secondary education for the deaf. Such students should 
receive a completely different type of recognition, and definitely not 1 which 
would be as coveted as the 1 earned by those who progress through a truly 
secondary type of curriculum program. 

* te * 

“Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum which can 
be pursued by students whose achievement is eighth grade or above” my 
defense of this selection (of definition) would be that the academic achievement 
of our older children represents one of the greatest needs in our profession. The 
definition which includes all those (pupils) above a particular chronological 
age and which also includes the vocational side of the education would be 
missing the boat. 

* * * 

Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum which is both 
academic and-vocational in scope and which through its administrative flexi- 
bility encourages the progress of all deaf students according to their individual 
talents and aptitudes. * * * 

To elaborate on the phrase “administrative flexibility’ I would say that, 
while an eighth-grade level of achievement is absolutely essential for pursuance 
of the academic phase of the secondary program, it is not absolutely essential 
to success in the vocational phase, therefore the elementary academic course 
or elementary vocational course could be substituted for their counterparts on 
the secondary level, if such an arrangement would best serve the needs of the 
individual pupil. 

Fe * * 

My concept of a good definition would be: “Secondary education for the 

deaf consists of that curriculum program pursued by students (of average learn- 
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ing ability) 15 years or older, which is designed to promote academic, vocational, 
social, and physical competencies adequate for successful adult living.” 
* * * 

It seems to me that our philosophy of secondary education should very 
closely approximate the policies followed by the high schools in dealing with 
hearing children. Of course philosophies concerning secondary education for 
hearing children vary from place to place in the United States * * * each 
child should be treated as an individual, and that within the broadest limitations 
of the school’s facilities, he should be offered a curriculum which most nearly 
meets his requirements, abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 

* ok * 

Since the “Kalamazoo decision” the trend in secondary levels has been to 
open it up as a public right of all children, pluses and minuses. This means 
a vast revision of the high school tradition, i. e., from a college prep to a 
common-needs background. Since it is thus the popular practice by all means 
we should follow the pattern. With the deaf this is all the more so a necessity 
since we must with them encounter special needs superimposed upon all the usual 
individual differences we find in children as a rule—speech, language, auditory 
practice, vocations, personality, and so forth. 

& bd ok 

While I do not think we can follow precisely the conception of secondary 
education in public schools, I do feel that the children should almost reach 
the secondary level and then carry them on as far as possible. 

a OK * 

I do not necessarily believe that an attainment of eighth grade educational 
level should be too rigid. Any child, who ranks close to seventh grade or 
better, could be considered. 

* * * 


I feel a secondary program should only concern academic standards. 
* * * 


Secondary education for the deaf consists of that curriculum which can 
be pursued by students whose achievement is eighth grade or above. The 
standard of eighth grade, of course, varies from State to State, but whatever 
is standard for public schools of a State would be for the deaf pupils in that 
State. Even though a school for the deaf may not have secondary education 
through grade 12, it has secondary education if it has a ninth grade that is 
doing regular ninth grade work. 

* +e * 


Secondary education for the deaf is an advanced program of study for all 
older students which includes in its objectives the highest possible realization— 
according to interests and abilities—in academic achievement, and/or vocational 
skills, and adequate competency in social and physical development for successful 
adult citizenship. 

cd os & 

* * * Tn our special area, I am inclined to think that we should consider 
the matter taking into account age and social development of the older students, 
as well as the vocational attainments in connection with the academic standing, 
which might mean that we would consider students in and above the sixth 
grade academic level if the other factors were sufficiently developed. 

The principal of one of our local junior high schools * * * tells me that 
the junior high, including seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, are considered 
secondary education * * * so accordingly, I think we might be on sound ground 
to consider the sixth grade or possibly lower if individual circumstances 
mentioned (above) warrant it. 


Further questions arising from discussion were: 


1. Should the criteria for a secondary program in schools for the deaf 
follow those of public schools? Why or why not? 

2. Certain standards of eligibility must be considered to determine which 
students in schools for the deaf are really pursuing the secondary program. 
These factors are: 

(a) Age. 
(b) Academic achievement. 
(c) Vocational attainment. 
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(d) Social and physical maturity. 
(e) Others? 

38. Shall the criteria for the secondary program in schools for the deaf contain 
minimum academic and vocational course content standards? If so, what shall 
they be? 

4. What are the objectives of a secondary program in schools for the deaf? 

5. Is it feasible, desirable, and possible to have a uniform set of standards for 
the secondary program in all schools for the deaf? 

6, What should be the purpose and function of this convention section on 
secondary education? 


In the ensuing discussion further considerations were projected, i. e. : 


1. There is need to establish uniform criteria for a secondary program in all 
schools and classes for the deaf. 

2. One function of this section on secondary education might well be an effort 
to establish accreditation in schools for the deaf which will carry standards 
acceptable to, and compatible with, those of each State department. 

8. There is need to upgrade the program of academic training above the 
elementary level in all schools for the deaf. 

4. Future conventions should offer more program time to problems and pro- 
cedures, and content at the secondary level. 


SECTION ON VISUAL EDUCATION 


Section leader : Ben BD. Hoffmeyer, principal, North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Discussants : Mr. Kenneth Huff, principal, Louisiana School, Baton Rouge; Mr. 
Andrew Anselmini, teacher, Public School 47, New York City; Miss Nan Jeeter, 
teacher, North Carolina School, Morganton. 

Introductory remarks: Ben E. Hoffmeyer. 

Paper and demonstration: The Teacher and Audio-Visual Materials, Milford 
W. Cress, visual aids director, Illinois School, Jacksonville. 

Panel discussion. 

Paper and demonstration : Visual aids in the reading program for retarded deaf 
readers, Miss Frances Phillips, teacher, Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 

Panel discussion. 

Paper and demonstration: Visual aids in Sunday School, Mrs. Frances E. Davis, 
assistant principal, North Carolina School, Morganton. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION 


(Ben E. HorrMeyer, principal and assistant superintendent, North Carolina 
School, Morganton) 


Mr. Horrmeyer. Visual education has reached a point where it 
should not be necessary to define it. This has not been true for many 
years; however, the principle is one of the oldest in the field of educa- 
tion, yet, visual aids in education as we are using in today’s meeting, 
are relatively new. 

Since time is a factor this morning, I am going to make several 
assumptions which I may not have a right todo. These assumptions 
are: We all know what visual education is, second that we all are sold 
on it and would use it, if we knew more of the “how,” “what,” and 
“when.” 

It is impossible to cover the application of visual education in all 
the school subjects this morning, so we have to be selective. Keep in 
mind, however, that the principles used in the specific subjects ya 
onstrated can be applied to almost any subject. 

I feel we are quite fortunate in having Milford:Cress, director of 
visual education in the Illinois School for the Deaf with us. He vol- 
unteered to speak on training teachers in the use of visual aids. Cer- 
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tainly this is a basic need before we can expect a visual education 
program to function at all. 

Miss Frances Phillips of the Newark Day School, accepted the 
topic which we all know is most difficult: Visual Aids for a Retarded 
Reading Program. Being concerned about reading, and especially 
retarded reading for the deaf, as we all are, I know this one subject 
will make our trip to Hartford worthwhile. 

Mrs. Frances Davis of the North Carolina School for the Deaf will 
demonstrate visual aids in Sunday School. This is a problem only 
for residential schools, but we will all agree it is an important phase 
which we need to enrich. 

Our panel consists of a principal, a supervising teacher, and two 
teachers: Mr. Kenneth Huff, principal of the Louisiana School; Miss 
Nan Jeter, supervising teacher of the primary department of the North 
Carolina School; and Andrew Anselmini of Public School No. 47, New 
York City. 

At this time I present Mr. Milford Cress of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 


THE TEACHER AND AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


(Mitrorp W. Cress, director of audiovisual education, Illinois School, 
Jacksonville) 


During the past 4 days we have had many excellent papers and 
demonstrations on various phases of the education of the deaf, with 
special emphasis on a team approach to the needs of the individual 
deaf child. Also, we have already witnessed some demonstrations on 
audiovisual materials in many sections of the convention program. 
Today, being the last assembled day, I would rather limit my remarks 
and show you rather than tell you about my topic: The Teacher and 
Audiovisual Materials. 

I would like to give you a brief outline for the discussion to follow: 

First, an introduction and explanation of terms. 

Second, defining and explaining three types of audiovisual 
materials. 

Third, using audiovisual materials in the Illinois School. 

Fourth, the conclusion. 

The pictorial method of teaching is not something new. It has been 
with us for a long time. Cavemen communicated by means of writing 
pictorially on the walls of the home. The illustrated textbook has 
been with us for a long time, also. World War II gave impetus to the 
growing field of audiovisual education. Since then, educators, quick 
to recognize the possibilities, incorporated the movement in the school 
program. Now almost every school in the country has a form of such 
a program. 

What are audiovisual materials? And what is audiovisual educa- 
tion? You see and read a variety of names—“visual education,” “aids 
to learning,” “audiovisual aids,” “perceptual learning,” “teaching 
tools,” and others. To many laymen the terms simply means movies, 
either silent or sound. Let us try to find a working definition. 

[Filmstrip, Audiovisualizing Our Teaching, was shown. | 

Audiovisual materials then, are materials which appeal directly to 
the two primary senses—sight and sound. They do not include text- 
books. For our purposes, we will think in terms of the “visual,” 
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rather than the “audio,” but it, too, has tremendous possibilities. Just 
think of the impact the audio has enjoyed the past few months. I 
need only to mention Davy Crockett, king of the wild frontier, and 
how he “grinned a b’ar to death,” to give you an idea of what I mean. 
I like to think of these materials, not as “audio,” not as “visual,” but 
as “resource materials” (and as you know, teachers of the deaf must 
be resourceful), which aid us in the education of the deaf child. 

As you noticed in the filmstrip, materials are not just “movies,” but 
a variety of materials. We, as a Nation, are thought of as a “nation 
of gadgets.” In the 1954 Trades Show sponsored by the National 
Audio-Visual Association held in Chicago last July there were 129 
companies participating in the exhibit, displaying different types of 
audiovisual materials and equipment. However, this does not mean 
that we must have that many “gadgets” to do a good teaching job. 
Neither does it mean that the teacher should ignore them. To do so, 
one overlooks a source of motivation required for successful teaching. 
Of course, possession of some materials must be taken for granted. 
Schools of today usually have blackboards, bulletin boards, charts, 
maps, and globes; and almost every school provides for a field trip 
once or twice a year. Those who follow me on this program will prob- 
ably demonstrate various types of audiovisual materials, but I will 
discuss 8 types—35-millimeter filmstrip, 16-millimeter instructional 
film, and the 2 x 2 slide. 

FILMSTRIP 


You have already seen the filmstrip in action in the previous demon- 
stration. It has many names, “slidefilm,” “stripfilm,” and “Picturol.” 
It is a strip of 35-millimeter film on which isa series of pictures. The 
pictures usually tell a story or explain a series of facts about a certain 
subject. The length will vary from 25 to 50 frames per roll. It 
offers many advantages in teaching, among them being: Adaptability 
to learning speed of the class; commands attention; can initiate and 
allow for classroom discussion; can initiate a unit of work; or sum- 
marize a unit of work; the operation is simple; ease of handling for 
the teacher; and a variety of filmstrips, covering subject matter and 
grade level, is available on the market. 


16-MILLIMETER INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


Sixteen-millimeter films are either silent or sound. <A 400-foot 
reel of silent film takes about 16 minutes to run, a sound film about 
11 minutes. The silent film can be identified by sprocket holes on 
both sides of the film; while the sound has one, the other being for 
the sound track. Each frame of the picture stops for a fraction of 
a second while the image is projected on the screen. It requires about 
7 seconds or a total of 112 pictures to give us a scene we see on the 
screen. 

There are many types of film, but the film mentioned in this paper 
will be the educational or instructional film. Rather than take up 
valuable time to tell you of the merits of the instructional film, I 
will let the film sell itself. There is one thing I would like for you 
to remember when you see the film, and that is how well the film 
answers the question : “What can a film do?” 

[Instructional film, the New Way to Greater Education, was 
shown. | 
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2-BY-2 SLIDE 


The 2-by-2 slide, with which many of you are familiar, is a 35-milli- 
meter transparency, in black and white, or color, mounted either in 
cardboard or glass. Slides readily lend themselves to flexibility in 
an educational program. They have the advantage of being arranged 
in any sequence the teacher wishes, omitting some and using others. 

Here are a few slides chosen at random from our slide library: 

[2-by-2 slides were shown. | 

Audiovisual materials are in use at all levels of instruction in the 
Illinois School. Inasmuch as possible the materials are integrated 
with the school curriculum and follow the outline course of study. 
Primary teachers depend heavily upon filmstrips and slides. For 
example, a teacher may use slides on farm animals, a filmstrip on 
farm animals and pets, a field trip to the farm, followed with a film 
at a later date on farm animals. If a teacher wishes to pursue farm 
activities further, a filmstrip on “Shep, the Farm Dog,” followed by 
a film of the same title, could be used. Again, a teacher can use slides 
on the seasons, followed with a filmstrip on the seasons, and as a 
final followup, a film “Seasons of the Year.” Many teachers at the 
intermediate level use materials of a seasonal nature or in subject 
matter such as health, science, social studies, and the like, to correlate 
with the instructional program. At the advanced level, the materials 
are usually correlated with a unit of work; vocational teachers use 
the materials to integrate with their work in the shops and vocations; 
while physical education teachers use materials relating to a par- 
ticular sport or activity. There is no the “one way” to present mate- 
rials. Instead, it takes a variety of approaches to get the teaching 
done. When you have a pupil say, “I remember that!” “I saw it 
ina film!” Then you realize the visual approach is worthwhile. For 
how else can we answer many of the questions asked by your young- 
sters? You might say, “I have a picture in my textbook, which will 
do just as well.” It may well be true, but even if you have a picture 
of say a butterfly, how do you explain its four stages of growth? 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that we can’t have everything 
the way we like it. If we did, there would be one thing we could 
do—have materials (and textbooks) made especially for deaf children. 
There are many materials on the market, but they are not designed 
with the deaf child in mind. Therefore, we must continue to adapt 
the materials to our situation. 

If, as folklore has it, the ostrich buries his head in the sands, need 
we do likewise? If we do, we are not making progress, only postpon- 
ing an issue. There is, to my knowledge, no audiovisual material 
produced that will do the teaching unassisted. It takes hard, con- 
centrated effort on the part of the teacher. The teacher must adjust 
these materials to suit the individual needs of the class, and teach 
pupils how to learn from them. 

A sensible approach to the problem is for us to sift, and sift again, 
the available material at hand, and then select rather than reject. 
There are many books about any one subject, but we don’t read them 
all. There are many chapters in a textbook, but we skip a few now 
and then. Why not apply the same method to audiovisual materials? 

Let us remember this: Good results are obtained only when the 
teacher thinks in terms of how to use the materials in relation to the 
needs of the class and the individual deaf child in the class. 
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VISUAL AIDS IN THE READING PROGRAM FOR RETARDED DEAF 
READERS 


(Miss Francss I. PHILLIPs, teacher, Bruce Street School for the Deaf, 
Newark, N. J.) 


Reading entails visualization of symbolic forms and perception of 
their meaning. Retarded deaf childern clearly comprehend only that 
which they have personally seen or experienced. If the teacher is 
sufficiently familiar with the experiential background of her stu- 
dents, it is possible for her to provide many of the needed concepts 
from that source. However, vast experiential differences will occur, 
and illustrations of thousands of common ideas are not readily avail- 
able. 

The environment of the deaf child is limited at its best. You, as 
teachers of deaf children, are keenly aware of these limitations and 
of the pressing need for extention of the meaningful experiential 
environment. Visual aids supply many such opportunities. These 
aids, however, cannot be expected to substitute for good, basic teach- 
ing of fundamental reading techniques. For every experience period 
and projection period, several other instructional sessions must be 
devoted to skill development for retarded deaf readers. But visual 
aids do and can give the child added zest for learning, added incen- 
tive, and a feeling of security and accomplishment when he finds that 
the fascinating pictures he sees on the screen are accompanied by 
meaningful words which he is learning to read. 

Although action work is constantly used to convey the meaning of 
simple vocabulary, retarded deaf children are often unaware of how 
actions relate to spoken and written language. Word forms must 
be recognized over and over again before reading actually takes place. 
Visual aids, especially trip experiences, charts, and filmstrips, afford 
excellent opportunities for stimulating repetition in written form. 
When well-illustrated charts based on common class experiences are 
displayed about the classroom, they may be consulted frequently for 
a variety of purposes. On each exposure the children once more re- 
ceive the impact of straight written language and of vivid, meaningful 
vocabulary based on personal and group experience. Well-selected 
filmstrips likewise capture the interest and the imagination of the 
child and force him to seek the printed word in order to understand 
the story which unfolds before him. 

Attractive displays of real objects and models are another source of 
reading reference material. Retarded readers have already exneri- 
enced a succession of failures and they often give up very easily. When 
they are attracted by the opportunity to touch, to handle, and to look 
to their hearts content at curious and unusual objects, they are likely to 
try to read simple descriptive labels. Questions are asked or implied 
in their search for further information. Teacher-constructed labels 
may be used for reference and will provide meaningful reading exactly 
tailored to the children’s needs, interests, and abilities. 

Careful preparation is imperative when audiovisual methods are 
used or experience techniques are employed. Often several movies, 
filmstrips, or sets of slides may need to be previewed before suitable 
material can be located. Whenever a group is to be taken for a trip, 
the teacher should actually take the tour prior to the class visit. The 
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vocabulary which will be used in preparation lessons may then be 
selected. The points of interest and needed explanation areas may 
be anticipated and followup activities which will meet the needs of 
the group may be chosen. Vocabulary lists should be supplied in 
advance to the members of the class and at the time of the trip. As 
many questions as possible should be foreseen. Lay guides should be 
advised of the best ways to help the group. I have found it good 
practice for the teacher to carry a heavy marking pencil or pen in 
order to print display cards on the spot when an opportunity to teach 
an unfamiliar word or phrase presents itself. A camera helps too. 
The photographic record of the trip may be used for a number of 
purposes. Large photographs may be used to illustrate experience 
charts. Often the children participate in chart construction, thus 
adding further interest and stimulating reading. Small photographic 
prints may be given to the children for notebook illustration and to 
encourage free language expression. 

Experiences and instructional projection materials must be selected 
to suit the children’s learning levels. Selections for retarded deaf 
children present unique problems. First, the experience or material 
should be vivid and dramatic from the child’s point of view. It must 
be simple and clear. The same vocabulary must be repeated many 
times in many different ways before teaching is adequate. Pictures 
must unquestionably illustrate the concepts being developed. New 
words or concepts should be enveloped in a large quantity of familiar 
material in order to establish the child’s confidence in his ability to 
understand. The child, himself, should be able to easily identifv the 
particular item being stressed. Far from breeding contempt, familiar- 
ity in this instance establishes confidence. 

I have found that if a unit of work is used as a major center of 
interest and major reading activities, both recreational and instruc- 
tional, have this common center, the task of teaching reading be- 
comes less burdensome and learning takes place more efficiently. A 
typical unit in which visual aids played an important part and read- 
ing goals were accomplished was carried on at the Bruce Street School 
during this past year. The post office was the center of interest. 
Writing letters to a hospitalized classmate provided the initial stimu- 
Ius. One day, when it was decided that a trip to a city post office 
should be taken, excitement mounted. Among the audiovisual aids 
used during the early part of the unit were these filmstrips: “The 
Postman,” by the Society for Visual Education, and “The Mailman,” 
by Encyclopedia Britannica. A movie entitled ‘The Mailman” also 
came from the latter source. These materials permitted the teacher 
to introduce not only a general picture of the post office but also gave 
her an opportunity to present the vocabulary needed for comprehend- 
ing the trip experience itself in an intensely interest-charged situ- 
ation. On the day of the trip, each child was given an individual 
vocabulary list, printed in primary type for quick reference. The 
teacher carried a felt-tipped pen and large filing cards so that on- 
the-spot sentences and phrases could be written. Each child not only 
mailed a letter, but a class gift was sent by parcel post. Each child 
also mailed a postal card to himself and was thrilled to receive it at 
home the next day. As one parent remarked, this was probably the 
first time that the relation between the post office, mailing a letter, 
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and receiving a letter through the mail, really made sense to many 
of the children. 

A photographic record of the trip made it possible to produce a 
chart story a few days later. But the unit was not yet completed. 
Interest was still running high, and another series of visual aids kept 
it that way. This time a more difficult movie entitled “Your Postal 
Service” by Trans National, which traced the course of a letter and 
of a package from the sender to the recipient, dramatized and reviewed 
the children’s recent experience as well as extending half-formed con- 
cepts of the parts of the transactions which they did not see. A car- 
toon filmstrip entitled “Seven Little Postmen,” by Young America, 
which correlates with the Little Golden Book by the same title, was 
used. Because this was one of many simple books which had been 
available in the classroom during the previous weeks, this projection 
period provided an additional reading stimulus. 

Later the children saw another filmstrip entitled “Let’s Make a 
Post Office,” by Popular Science, which portrayed an idea which the 
children already suggested. The building of an actual classroom 
post office was accomplished, and, for the next 6 weeks, one-half hour 
each morining was devoted to selling real stamps to real customers. 
At the beginning of each post-office period, the postmaster for the 
day ordered airmail stamps, 2-cent stamps, and 3-cent stamps, and 
2-cent postal cards from the teacher. He also was given about two 
dollars’ worth of change. A careful record of the money and of the 
stamps was entered in a journal. At the end of each period, stamps 
and money were recounted and balanced with the initial entries. Each 
child had his turn several times to be in charge of the post office 
and to be an assistant. Reading? Oh, yes; reading was going on 
all of the time. Even though the children did not realize it, increas- 
ing interest in books was apparent, especially in books about the 
postal services. Parts of a few books were shown through an opaque 
projector. Books and pamphlets were attractively displayed about 
the room. The postman for the day and his helper always had a 
few carefully selected post-office books available to read while wait- 
ing for customers. Social-studies books containing simple, well- 
illustrated stories on the subject were used by the entire class. One 
excellent text, beautifully illustrated in color, was Stories About Sally, 
from the Tiegs Adams social studies series. All in all, the children 
learned a considerable amount of meaningful vocabulary, had a really 
good time, but best of all found out that reading could be a useful 
source of information. Even several months later the suggestion 
that letterwriting day had arrived made language period an especially 
happy occasion, for, you see( replies to the children’s letters were 
being received, and that meant more purposeful, interesting reading 
for everyone. 

A word about techniques of projection for the deaf is in order. In 
using the projection materials, frequent interruptions are usually 
necessary. The teacher must decide in advance at which points the 
motion picture or filmstrip shall be stopped for added explanation. 
Of course, this spoils the continuity and interrupts carefully planned 
sequences, but reading comprehension is considerably greater when 
this method is used. Reprojection without interruption not only re- 
stores the proper perspective but tends to help the children review the 
material in an organized manner. A film or filmstrip may occasion- 
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ally be repeated later in the week or later in the term in order to help 
clarify certain points. Because a specific purpose is stated before 
each showing, better attention may be expected. 

Children can benefit from audiovisual aids only when short, well- 
prepared projection periods are planned. The use of a large number 
of diverse items in one period defeats the purpose of employing this 
technique, for the assimilation point may be passed, reducing both 
comprehension and retention. Each item should be related to the 
current center of interest. The specific purpose for which the pro- 
jection period is to be used should be realized for each child in the 
group through the help of the teacher. The major purpose in the 
reading program is often the extension of the meaningful experiential 
background of the child on the basis of which reading material may 
later be interpreted. Within his ability and at his level of learning, 
each child should have a feeling of accomplishment from each projec- 
tion session. 

Visual aids are not the only good approach to reading instruction. 
In themselves they may not even legitimately be termed a method of 
teaching reading. Success is commonly recognized as an important 
motivation, and for the retarded deaf reader interest is of even greater 
importance. Deaf children usually enjoy lessons presented through 
this novel medium which resembles their recreational activities, and 
interest runs high. 

We dare not ignore nor underrate these excellent teaching aids. 
Teachers of the deaf will soon be convinced that experiential limita- 
tions of the retarded deaf reader can be reduced and his desire to read 
increased when the reading program includes quantities of visual aids 
and frequent trip experiences, properly selected and carefully used. 


VISUAL AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
(Mrs. Frances EK. Davis, assistant principal, North Carolina School, Morganton) 


The teacher in a residential school for the deaf has a tremendous 
responsibility in the moral and religious training of the deaf child. 
When we stop to realize that we take the little deaf child at a very 
early age and keep him year after year for 9 or 10 months out of 
every 12, we as teachers can lay any lack of training in this important 
sphere almost entirely at our own doors. With the fact in mind, 
then, that our responsibility is great and that there can be no more 
important phase of teaching than that of character building, it be- 
hooves us to put a great deal of study along this line. We must try to 
find the best method of presenting the great moral lessons that the deaf 
child must learn if he is to take his place as an honest and upright 
citizen among his hearing brothers. 

I feel that these lessons can best be taught through the medium of 
Sunday school. It seems the most appropriate time and place to put 
across what we know is essential in a well-rounded education of the 
deaf child. 

_ At the North Carolina School, I feel that we have made great strides 
in the manner of presentation of Sunday school material from the 
point of pupil interest. We have come a long way from the time 
that every teacher came back to her own schoolroom every Sunday 
and taught the Sunday school lesson very much as a history or 
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geography lesson was taught any other day. To the pupil it was 
just another schoolday, except that it didn’t last as long. 

Now we have made Sunday school different and more interesting, 
and it is something that the children look forward to with interest. 

In trying to reach more children more effectively, we are making 
as much use of visual aids as we possibly can, and it is this that I 
would like to tell you a little about. Our school is divided into three 
units—the beginners, the primary, and the intermediate and ad- 
vanced. Sunday school is held in all three buildings. My work is 
confined to the intermediate and advanced departments, and that 
is what I will outline here. We have about 200 children in this 
department, and these are divided into 3 groups on Sunday morning. 
In the two lower groups, we use the opaque projector in large assembly 
rooms. It is very easy for 1 teacher to have as many as 60 in a group 
since the interest of the pupils is so great there is no behavior problem 
at all. 

In the lower group we have prepared lessons on kindness, honesty, 
helpfulness, truthfulness, and so forth; and are building the lessons 
around these great attributes of character. We tell interesting little 
stories and use beautiful pictures that illustrate the story. We buy 
and cut up attractive books to get the pictures we want. Without a 
twinge of conscience we cut up the most beautiful or expensive books 
in our library to project on a big screen, for we consider it is much 
more important for 60 pupils to get the benefit of a lovely picture 
as it is used by the teacher to illustrate a point than to have it kept 
intact on the library shelf for an occasional reader. 

We use a primary typewriter which produces large enough print 
to facilitate reading from the screen. In a great majority of lessons 
we write our own stories to fit the particular point we want to em- 
phasize, and use the pictures to illustrate them. In the intermediate 
group we use Bible stories. We have written in simple language all 
the Old Testament stories and have illustrated them using pictures 
from Sunday school pamphlets and from various books of Bible 
stories, many of them reprints of masterpieces. Whenever we come 
across a particularly interesting and well-written story in large, easy- 
to-read print, we buy two books and cut them up, and paste them on 
cards using short paragraphs on each card. This is to make it easier 
for the pupils to read and to absorb. We have found that too much 
on one page tends to discourage reading. Following each paragraph, 
we illustrate with a picture to clarify what has just been read. 

The New Testament has been dealt with in the same way. The 
stories of Jesus are dramatically told in pictures by great artists, and 
a love for the beautiful is taught as a byproduct in these lessons from 
the Scripture. 

The pictures are pasted on cards that fit in the projector. The 
typing is done on cards of the same size. The cards are numbered and 
held in a group by arubber band. They are kept in a box made in 
our shop for this purpose. On the inside lid of the box is a typed out- 
line of the lessons, and the teacher on duty knows which lesson she is 
to teach. 

In each assembly hall we have a blackboard that is used by the 
teacher during the lesson. The usual procedure is for the teacher to 
tell the story orally, using an outline on the blackboard. She may ask 
questions as she goes along, reviewing last Sunday’s lesson, ete. After 
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this she uses the projected lesson, which is a pictorial version of what 
she has just taught orally. One of the boys operates the projector, 
leaving the teacher free to point out a particular person or thing she 
wishes to emphasize. However, it is important not to break the con- 
tinuity of the story by stopping for explanation. This should be done 
before the projection is begun. 

In the older group, we use filmstrips. We have been able to pro- 
cure excellent colored filmstrips of both Old and New Testament. 
We previewed all films, and made an outline for the year’s work by 
Sundays. The method used is very much the same as in the other 
groups. 

We have found that the pupils are intensely interested in the Sun- 
day School lessons taught in this manner. We feel that they compre- 
hend more easily and retain longer facts and ideas sometimes difficult 
to present to deaf children. We are quite sure that they are learning 
lessons that will influence their lives for the better, as well as a great 
deal more about the Bible from this visual presentation of the stories 
that never grow old. 

I would like now to show you a sample lesson or two as used in our 
school. 

(Film strips were shown.) 





MINUTES OF THE 27TH MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF HELD AT THE AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WEST HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 25-30, 
1955 


The 27th meeting of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf was called to order by President Edmund B. 
Boatner at 9:30 a. m., June 25, 1955, at the American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS 
(Dr. EpMuNpD B. BoatNer, superintendent, American School, president) 


Dr. Boarner. I want to extend a warm welcome to all of you on 
behalf of our school and our staff. It’s a pleasure for us to have you 
here and we hope you enjoy your stay. We think we have a nice 
city here for you to enjoy, too. 

We hope that this is a very pleasant meeting and a very profitable 
one. Right now we are running into luck with some good weather 
and I hope that it keeps up. It will mean a lot to us. 

As you know, this is the first time we have had a full day’s meeting 
in conjunction with the convention in our offyear. Personally, I think 
it is an excellent idea. It gives us a chance to carry on the program 
of this organization in a more efficient manner than meeting, say, for 
a 2-hour session some afternoon during the convention as we have done 
in the past. I hope we will be able to continue this arrangement. 
That brings me to the point where I would like to explain my concep- 
tion of this organization. I have been interested in it ever since I 
have been a member. As many of you will recall, we used to meet 
once every 3 years, and I am sure that nobody can carry on any kind 
of program with such infrequent meetings. 

I have noticed one great difference, too, since we have reorganized 
the constitution and now meet annually, and that is that there is a 
great deal warmer and closer acquaintanceship among the superin- 
tendents, which is a very good thing. After all, if you analyze it, in 
the other setup, we had a chance to see each other at these other meet- 
ings only once every 3 years, and occasionally we would meet at large 
conventions, but it was not conducive to close and intimate associa- 
tion such as we now have. I think this is a very big asset which we 
have received from this change to annual meetings. 

My concept of this organization is that it is the most potent and 
otentially useful organization relating to deaf children in the United 
tates It is the only one that has the power to act with decision and 

expediency when it wishes to do so. The convention, as you know, is a 
fine organization, but it is a professional organization. It meets once 
every 2 years and is concerned with techniques of teaching and vari- 
ous matters of that kind. It is not unified enough to act in the way | 
that I sometimes feel it should. 
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The conference is composed of the heads of schools, and, for Dr. 
MacBeth’s information, the membership is with the school and not 
with the individual There are certain standards as to the size of the 
school. In other words, we want a legitimate school represented, not 
some small class. We do not consider that a real school and it is not 
a real school. ; 

Now you people who comprise this organization are the ones in 
these United States who actually know more about deaf children 
than anybody else—that is, how they live, how they grow up, and 
how they are taught, and what’s best to do for them. Now it’s true 
that none of us has a perfect understanding of the deaf child. I don’t 
believe any of us ever will, but I am also sure that we have a much 
more thorough understanding of the deaf child than certain other 
groups that have become interested in this field. I am not criticizing 
their motives at all, but I feel sometimes that they are acting without 
getting a thorough basic grounding in the problems at hand. That 
is where this organization can be very potent and very useful to the 
deaf child in that it keeps steering the course of his education on prac- 
tical and worthwhile lines. We have to yield to practicality, to hard 
facts, and what can be done, and not, at times, to what we’d like to do, 
which is just the same as in any other human situation. There is 
no complete solution to any great social problem that I know. All 
we can do is to hope to carry the progress a little farther down the 
road and hand it to someone else. Sometimes, I might say, when you 
read the annals of the old meetings and what was dane and what was 
said, you wonder if we have carried the torch very far. That has 
occurred to me and also I have wondered if we have stood still, or 
maybe taken a step or two backward. 

However, our aim is to carry the program on further and pass it 
on to those who will further it still more. We cannot expect to attain 
the goals that we would really say are satisfactory We can just work 
toward those goals. 

Now, to make this organization able to work, we created certain 
working committees, and I might say that we were thinking that these 
committees might have a sphere of action, but so far they have not. 
done a great deal. The reason is not lack of ability or interest of the 
members. It is because of the problems of distance and the fact that 
the members are so loaded with their own school problems, and things 
of that sort. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that on the whole, we need the com- 
mittees that we have and that they can work. 

I was greatly inspired last March, when we had a meeting with an 
official of the Ford Foundation. A committee of the conference mem- 
bers was trying to further the cause of this conference and the pro- 
curement of teachers for teacher training. We met in New York with 
this man. We didn’t get very far, but what can you expect on the 
first try. It was an interesting thing. It was the first time in my 
memory that people had come from considerable distances—Tennessee, 
Arkansas, New York—in an effort to further the cause of this confer- 
ence in its work with deaf children. More of that will produce results. 

There is a saying that I have heard in insurance circles that if any 
salesman will go out and take names from the telephone book, if he is 
a reasonably presentable young man with intelligence, and will make 
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10 calls a day at random, he will sell insurance. That’s a saying, and 
I believe there is a great deal of truth in it. Similarly, if we get 
committees that are in there pitching on the things we want to get 
done, regardless of the failures we have again and again, we will “sell 
some insurance,” so to speak. So, that is one of the aims we have 
for the future. 

Now, I must confess that this year I have been so overloaded myself 
that I haven’t done anywhere near what I would like to do along these 
lines. I hope that in this coming year we will be able to do more. 

Well, I have talked too much, but I only want to say this, that I 
feel this one little incident will show what I feel about the poten- 
tiality of this organization. I have been reading a book by Dr. Fritz 
Kahn called The Design of the Universe, an extraordinary book and 
I don’t thoroughly understand it. My friend, Dr. Craig, tells me that 
in time he will explain it to me, so I have hopes. Nevertheless, here is 
just one little example: If all the powerhouses in all the world worked 
24 hours and you converted the energy into matter it would equal 1 BB 
shot. Conversely, in 1 pellet like a BB shot, there is sufficient poten- 
tial power to equal all the output of all the powerhouses in all the world 
for 24 hours. I know we have the potential power along this line 
that is enormous to do good for the deaf child, and it is my hope and 
my belief that this conference will proceed to do it in time. Thank 
you very much, 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
(Dr. Powrre V. Docror, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., editor) 


Mr. President and members of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, in reporting on the status of the 
American Annals of the Deaf since the meeting of the conference in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., I believe we can say that the Annals has prospered 
fairly well. At least we can say that we have not missed an issue 
during the past year. 

I would like to discuss the January 1955 Annals. This issue came 
out 3 months earlier this year than last, and I wish to compliment the 
superintendents on their cooperation. We were, however, forced to 
publish figures for the previous year for two residential schools. Our 
record for day schools, day classes, and private and denominational 
schools, was not quite as good, as we were compelled to run the previ- 
ous year’s figures for 1 day school, 40 day classes, and 8 private and 
denominational schools. Thus, we see that the statistical information 
and the names of the teachers of the deaf for 1614 percent of the 
schools and classes listed in the January 1955 Annals were not current 
information. We hope that this can be remedied for the January 
1956 Annals. Although we hope that the schools that had their in- 
formation repeated from the previous year will be anxious to see that 
this does not happen again, we cannot be too certain of this. The 
teachers in some of the day classes for the deaf find it somewhat 
difficult to maintain an active interest in the Annals. 

We had two new sections in the January 1955 Annals, the page for 
the schools in Australia and New Zealand, and the page for the schools 
for the multiple handicapped. The schools in Aantal and New 


Zealand responded very well, and several of them have asked me to 
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thank the conference for making it possible for them to have space in 
the January Annals. : 

The section for schools and classes for the multiple handicapped is 
far from complete, except in the case of the deaf-blind, which, I am 
certain, has all schools and classes offering such work listed. 

The total number of deaf students in the United States in 1955 was: 
22,474, an increase of 374 over 1954. The greatest increase in enroll- 
ment was in the day classes, which reported 171 more students en- 
rolled in 1955 than in 1954. The residential schools showed an in- 
crease of 111 students. Day schools showed a gain of 40 students, 
and private and denominational schools showed a loss of 61 students. 

The increase in day classes may conceivably have been even greater 
than 171, inasmuch as it is difficult for us to know exactly where all 
of these classes exist, and also to get many of them to make a report 
to the January Annals. Also, we ran 1954 figures in 1955 for 40 day 
classes. If we had received current information on these day classes, 
the increase, quite conceivably, might have been greater. 

I would like to bring before the conference for their consideration 
two points to be discussed for the 1956 January Annals. 

While attending the convention of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association in St. Louis last fall, and in presenting a paper 
entitled “The Status of Auditory Training in Chools and Classes 
for the Deaf in the United States and Canada,” figures were quoted 
from the Annals on the number of classrooms in schools for the deaf 
that were equipped with group hearing aids. The question was asked 
how this numbed compared to the total number of rooms in the schools. 
In reporting to the Annals on the January questionnaires, several 
schools reported the total number of classrooms in the school and the 
total number of classrooms equipped with group hearing aids. If 
such a question were to-be asked in the January questionnaires, it 
should be pointed out quite clearly that reference is made only to 
academic classrooms. My personal opinion on this subject is that we 
should publish in the January Anna/s the total number of academic 
classrooms in the school, plus the total number of such rooms equipped 
with group hearing aids. 

The second point for consideration in connection with the January 
1956 Annals concerns the possible inclusion of a new section for pre- 
schools for the deaf. Some speech and hearing clinics today, both in 
medical schools and in colleges and universities, have schools and 
classes for the deaf, but they are intended only for preschool children. 
Sometimes this is confusing for parents who are seeking school facili- 
ties for their deaf children. Those of us in residential schools for the 
deaf know the distinction between a school for the deaf having a full 
course of study, and a school or class having facilities only for pre- 
school children, but parents often do not realize this difference. You 
have, undoubtedly, read the article in the May Annals concerning the 
new nreschools heing set up in Massachusetts, and you will see that if 
we do not provide for a new classification in the January 1956 Annals, 
all such preschools will be classed as day classes. 

In other instances preschools will be found in private and denomi- 
national schools. Some chapters of the American Hearing Society 
are also operating poor I believe that a new section in the 
January 1956 Annals could make it clear that by “preschool” we mean 
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a school or class for children under the age of 6. The Volta Bureau 
publishes a pamphlet at the present time, listing the names of all 
schools and classes that accept deaf children under the age of 6. This 
list also gives the names of all residential schools for the deaf accept- 
ing preschool children. 

would like to point out at this time in connection with the January 
1955 Annals a matter concerning the list of teachers. This year we had 
about 700 new names out of a total of 3,500. This broke all previous 
records. This also means a great deal more work on the January issue. 
We are now also sending out separate questionnaires to teacher-train- 
ing centers. A number of training centers are being established today 
that are not connected with any one school or class for the deaf, which 
makes this procedure necessary. I think we should ask two additional 
questions on the teacher-training questionnaire: the date of the found- 
ing of the training center, and the number of persons who have been 
graduated from these centers since their foundation. Such informa- 
tion would be helpful for persons who are seeking training infor- 
mation. 

One other aspect of the January 1955 Annals should be stressed, and 
that is the number of multiple handicapped reported. The number of 
aphasic and deaf reported was 167, the deaf-blind 44, cerebral palsy and 
deaf 319, orthopedic and deaf 125, mentally retarded and deaf 423, and 
brain injured and deaf 107. A total of 1,185 multiple handicapped 
pupils were reported out of a total of 22,474 pupils in all schools and 
classes for the deaf. 


REPRINTS 


At the meeting of the conference in New Mexico in April 1954, it 
was ner that the Annals office prepare a list of titles of reprints 
available for purchase at the Annals office. This list was mailed out to 
all schools for the deaf. Two schools, the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley, have 
mailed into the Annals about 200 copies of reprints published in their 
shops. These are being included in the revised list which will be 
mailed out in September. We need more such reprints, and I urge 
that more schools assist in this matter. 


CERTIFICATION 


The checking of the certification records for the January Annals 
requires a great deal of time and money. Gradually, we are getting 
this procedure into better working order, and much of the credit for 
this is due to Dr. Richard G. Brill and Miss Florence Waters, assist- 


ant at the Annals, both of whom are responsible for keeping these 
records. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


The Annals shared a booth with Gallaudet College at the ICEC 
meeting in Cincinnati in April 1954, following the conference meeting 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex., and again in Long Beach, Calif., in April 1955. 
At these booths we gave out lists of reprints available at the Annals 
office, and material concerning the sale of the January Annals. 

ile at the meeting of the ICEC in Long Beach, Calif., some of 
the speakers emphasized quite forcefully that integration of deaf and 
hearing pupils should take place during the very early years in school 
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life. The entire matter of integration of deaf and hearing pupils 
has reached such an extent that in at least one western State the gov- 
ernor has appointed a commission to look into the matter. 

The correspondence at the Annals office with parents, publishers, 
schools, and clinics continues to increase. This is an important ad- 
junct of the work on the Annals. 


OLD COPIES 


We need old copies of the Annals. We especially need copies of the 
September 1954 number. For some reason our sale of single copies of 
this single issue reached undue proportions, and we need as many 
copies as you can send us. 


INDEX 


We are working on the index to the Annals for the years 1946-55. 
I cannot say at this time when it will be completed. 


PRINTING OF TITLES OF THESES 


We hope to print in the September 1955 Annals the titles of all doc- 
tors’ and masters’ theses on the deaf. This will mean the printing of 
almost 1,200 titles. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I wish to thank especially Dr. Edmund Boatner, 
superintendent of the American School, and president of the confer- 
ence, and Mr. James Galloway, superintendent of the Rochester 
School and president of the convention. Both men have helped 

reatly to accentuate the work of the Annals. I also wish to thank all 
the members of the executive committee. I wish to thank Dr. Brill for 
his excellent cooperation in the matter of teacher certification ; also Ar- 
thur Myklebust, treasurer of the conference, and Thomas Dillon, 
treasurer of the convention, for their assistance; Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, president of Gallaudet College, for his excellent cooperation 
as associate editor; and Miss Florence Waters, assistant in the Annals 
office. I think it would be most fitting at this time to thank Dr. Igna- 
tius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf at 
Frederick, for his long-continued interest in the American Annals of 
the Deaf, and in the published proceedings of the convention. As you 
all know, Dr. Bjorlee served as editor of the Annals for 1 year without 
pay. This was during the time when the indexes were being published 
and the finances of the Annals were considerably below par, to say 
the least. We do thank him for his continued interest in our 
publication. 

(Following Dr. Doctor’s paper there was a discussion of publica- 
tion costs and policies regarding the American Annals of the Deaf. 
Among the points brought out were—the January issue of the Annals 
continues to be late. Dr. Doctor teaches a full schedule and also 
serves as editor of the Annals. Similar organizations do not print 
statistical material every year. It would be possible to save consid- 
erable money by omitting the names of teachers from the January is- 
sue. Statistics could be printed every 2 years. This would not coin- 
cide with the meeting of the legislatures in some States. No action 
was taken on any of the above suggestions. ) 
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PROCUREMENT, USE AND CARE OF HEARING AIDS IN SCHOOLS. FOR 
THE DEAF 


(MARSHALL 8. HESTER, superintendent, New Mexico School) 


Mr. Hester spoke of some of the factors to be considered in operating 
an auditory training program in a school for the deaf. 

Commercial hearing aids are expensive. Good group hearing aids 
can be assembled by the people in local communities. A school for the 
deaf would do well to have an electronics expert on its staff. A good 
hearing aid should have a high fidelity amplifying system and should 
be in working order every day. Otherwise the teacher and students 
will lose interest. A powerful group hearing aid will contribute to 
the development of the speech of even the profoundly deaf child. 
The wearable hearing aid is a very valuable unit—particularly for the 
hard-of-hearing child, 

Most teachers are teachers and not electronic engineers. The oper- 
ation of hearing aids should be simplified as much as possible and the 
amplifier and controls kept out of reach of teachers and students in- 
sofar as possible. A phonograph and radio are not a necessary part 
of a hearing aid and the overuse of these in the classroom is open to 
question. It is much better to have the phonograph and radio avail- 
able to the students in the dormitory in a free field situation. 

In exhibiting the various types of microphones and headphones 
Mr. Hester pointed out that the closer to the mouth the microphone 
is placed the better the quality of reception. He also emphasized the 
importance of treating classrooms acoustically to improve reception— 
rugs are difficult to keep. However, it is much easier to treat the 
ceiling and the walls acoustically. Very satisfactory results can be 
achieved. 

In closing Mr. Hester discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
the binaural hearing aid as opposed to the monaural. Observation 
leads him to believe that better speech can be taught with the binaural 
hearing aid. However, there are technical matters and also financial] 
considerations involved in the use of the binaural aid. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—A STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
(Stanxtey D. RorH, superintendent, Kansas School, Olathe) 


It always amazes us whenever we speak to a group of people 
unfamiliar with the deaf, the many fantastic ideas they have about 
the deaf, their training and their ability. We believe that too many 
people still have the old “deaf and dumb” idea of our people. We 
always like to tell the story to these groups that was related to us by 
Superintendent Hall of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, the prin- 
ciple of which has happened to us many times also. 

One time we took a group of senior students to Kansas City, and 
as the streetcar was crowded we had to stand PP In the course of the 
trip we were all talking on our hands, when I heard an elderly couple 
sitting next to us talking about the group. 

“They must be deaf and dumb people,” the man said to his wife. 
“You know, we can always pick out deaf and dumb people, they 
just look different than other people.” 

The wife agreed with him at first, but later said, “Well, I don’t 
know. Do you see that cute little girl at the end of the car? I don’t 
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think you could tell she was deaf and dumb, but this old fellow here, 
there would be no question about him.” 

I could contain myself no longer, so I turned to this couple and said, 
“T don’t think you can pick out deaf people, but we certainly would 
not have any difficulty in picking out the dumb ones.” 

I did not hear another word from this couple for the rest of the 
trip. 

With these ideas prevailing, one of our most important functions 
as administrators is to get across the proper ideas as to the capabili- 
ties of the deaf person, and thus the importance of proper public 
relations. 

We hope that we can get some new ideas here today. Coming from 
a midwestern, rather sparsely populated area, we perhaps cannot 
carry out all the ideas that we will get from this meeting, but we are 
trying every possible way to educate our people of Kansas that deaf 
persons make good citizens, and that they are no different from any 
other group in the State except for a hearing impairment. 

Several years ago we wrote to all of the teachers’ colleges in the 
State and asked if we might talk to their senior students in educa- 
tion. We explained to the college authorities that we wanted to 
talk to these future teachers about the child with impaired hearing, 
so that if they would find such in their classes, they would have a 
better idea as to how to handle the situation. These visits proved to 
be very successful, and we have been asked back again and again 
to speak to these groups, and have been invited to take part in their 
health education workshops. Our Kansas-trained teachers are going 
out into the field a little better trained, at least realizing that the 
State has facilities for the education of this type child. We always 
include, of course, in our remarks, mention of our own teacher-training 

rogram, and have been: able to get some of these people interested 
in taking training. 

As good as this might be, we must reach people earlier, and for 
the past 3 or 4 years we have been speaking to junior high school 
vocations classes. and to senior high school assemblies on “career day.” 
These programs have stirred up interest, because many of the high- 
school students have recognized our boys and girls on the street, but 
knew nothing of the problems that the deaf child has to face in obtain- 
ing an education, and thus they have a much better understanding of 
the whole problem. 

Another area which has proved valuable is our 100 percent mem- 
bership in the Kansas Society for Exceptional Children, and we re- 
quire all teachers to attend the yearly State meeting. At these meet- 
ings we arrange for interpreters for our deaf teachers so they can take 
active participation in the program. It is surprising how much in- 
terest this has aroused, and we are always getting questions from 
members of this group as to the work carried on at the school for the 
deaf. This past year the date of the State meeting was set on a 
date that we could not participate, and when the State officers heard of 
this they changed the date of the meeting to conform to our calendar. 
This interest by teachers throughout the State has helped us in find- 
ing children early, and, of course, has helped us in our relations with 
the various other teacher groups. 

We started a new project this past year which we believe is going 
to pay dividends. We dincoveret, at one of our teacher’s meetings, 
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how little we knew about the other State institutions in Kansas. 
Therefore, we made a list of all of them, and we wrote to each in- 
stitution head asking if we might send a committee from our teach- 
er’s organization to visit his institution. We explained our purpose, 
and at the same time offered help if any deat or hard-of-hearing 
child was in this particular institution. The committees were formed, 
and arrangements made for these visits. The visiting group com- 
prised a teacher from the primary department, one from the inter- 
mediate department, one from the advanced department, a vocational 
teacher, and either the principal or myself. We found out that the 
ersonnel of these institutions visited knew as little about us as we 
ew of them, and many asked if they might visit our school. When 
these committees returned, they reported on their visit, and many of 
us got ideas that proved valutable in our own teaching or handling 
of children. We feel that the contacts made from these visits have 
already proved valuable. 

Our various programs with our parents have helped us immensely. 
We have a unique P. T. A. which meets only once a year, usually the 
Thursday before Good Friday, so that after the program the parents 
can take their children home for the Easter holidays. We usually have 
from 250 to 300 parents here, many driving from 300 to 450 miles to 
take part in the program. An interesting program is planned and 
usually these parents bring uncles, aunts, grandma, grandpa, the 
neighbors, etc. The parents want to show off their school, and these 
visitors go back to their own respective communities with a much 
clearer idea as to what Kansas is doing to educate her children with 
impaired hearing. 

The same thing we found to be true with our parent training in- 
stitute. Brochures are printed and sent to various State departments. 
The department of social welfare always asks for enough copies to 
send to their various units throughout the State; the State board 
of health contacts all the doctors; and we contact every newspaper 
in the State. We feel that we can only adequately staff 20 children, 
and so we have set that as a limit to the number we take each year. 
This year we received 43 inquiries, many from parents whose child 
was not even 2 years of age. We know that we are going to get these 
children in school at an early age, and will not have to contend with 
accepting children 12 and 13 years of age who have never been in 
school. Our best advertisers are these parents. 

We had an interesting experience this year in that on the Friday 
before we were to start we received a telephone call from a mother 
living in the western part of the State stating that her two hearing 
girls had broken their legs, and therefore she could not attend our 

arent-training session with her deaf daughter, and could her husband 
brine the girl. We certainly want to give credit to this father who 
drove over 400 miles with his 3-year-old daughter, attended the insti- 
tute, and took part in all of the activities. 

At these institutes our staff is made up of people from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University of Kansas Medical Center, the State 
Board of Health, Social Welfare, etc., and for many of them this 
was their first contact with the deaf child. They admitted that their 
ideas were changed concerning what is being done for the deaf, and 
awoke to the fact that the general public needed more information as 
to the capabilities of the deaf person. 
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Of course we never turn down a chance to talk to any group, and 
many times we have “invited ourselves” to appear before groups. 
Many times we have driven from 200 to 300 miles, and some say we 
are foolish to take the time and effort for such activity. However, we 
feel that if we can find one “lost” child or awaken the interest of a 
new group, the effort was worthwhile. Demonstrations are given if 
we do not have to take the little children too far. However, in lieu 
of this, we have often invited groups to hold their meeting at the 
school. We arrange a tour, a demonstration, and then let the group 
hold their regular meeting. Various clubs and groups in our area 
have taken advantage of this. An interesting project was carried out 
not too long ago, when we invited our Olathe service clubs (not all 
at one-time) to hold their luncheon meeting at the school, eating in 
the students’ dining room with the children. Acting as “mom and 
dad” at the tables, these men cut the meat, served the milk, and cer- 
tainly got a kick out of it. After the meal, a demonstration and tour 
was held. 

Because of these contacts we have received some wonderful pub- 
licity. The local carpenters’ union became interested in our children 
and started a project of furnishing individual hearing aids to those 
children who could not afford to buy them. A story was run in their 
national publication on the work they were doing with our children. 

Many of our student activities lead to good public relations, and 
we believe they should be encouraged. Our girls’ pep club attends 
all athletic contests, both home and out of town, and many times when 
visiting other schools they stay for the student mixers held after 
the games. Now that our grade school basketball team has been 
organized and are members of a league, we even have a grade school 
pep club that does the same thing. These contacts with other schools 
are going to help for better relations in the future. 

In our Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, etc., we try to arrange many 
camps, outings, meetings, etc. with other troops One of our older 
boys attended Kansas Boys State this year, and made a number of 
wonderful contacts with boys throughout the State. He was 1 
of the 6 nominees to run as the outstanding boy, to represent Kansas 
at the National Boys State. Although he was not elected, he was in- 
troduced to the group as a whole and had a chance to say a few words 
(and he is a totally deaf boy, never having heard, and has been taught 
“speech”) and then had one of the “citizens of his boys State city” 
to give the rest of his talk. We feel sure that every one of the 450 boys 
and counselors will always remember him, and will keep in mind the 
opportunities that the deaf child has of gaining an education. 

Our senior class has sponsored a grade school basketball tournament, 
and in handling all of the details themselves, made favorable con- 
tacts with school officials, game officials, and visitors from other schools. 
This was not only a good moneymaking project, but again contacts 
were made that cannot be measured. 

Of course TV, radio, and newspaper publicity is used whenever an 
opportunity arises. 

We’re working on a project right now in establishing, during the 
summer, a summer school for the hard-of-hearing child. We have 
found, for instance, in our contacts out of the State, we have many, 
many hard-of-hearing children who shouldn’t be in a school for the 
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deaf and are having a hard row to hoe in the public schools. We feel 
that if we set up programs during the summer for 6 weeks or 8 weeks 
and give these kids a little extra help or a little boost maybe to catch 
them up or help them to do better in the public school classes the 
following year we think it’s worthwhile. The staff of that would 
be made up of maybe some of our teachers, but with people brought 
in. It’s an idea that we’ve worked on with the department of edu- 
cation and we think we’re going to try it in the very near future. 

In coming here the other day I picked up a newspaper and I saw 
a headline, “Demand Grows for Deaf Stenographers” by Hal Boyle, 
it’s a syndicated column, and he claims that the deaf can spell better 
and so forth than the hearing. I think we have lots of fields such as 
this in which we should follow up and get our deaf people before the 
public. We can’t just sit in our offices and wait for people to come to us 
to get information. We’ve got to go out and sell our school and espe- 
cially with all these other things that are coming up and get the right 
information to everyone. 

We could go on and on, and feel sure that each of you have tha 
same sort of a program in your own schools. However, we believe 
the important thing is for us to be alive and on our toes and look for 
opportunities to put the deaf student, the school, and the adult deaf 
before the public. We cannot sit in our offices and wait for someone 
to come to us so that we can tell them about our schools. It is up to 
us to use our time and efforts to get the information to the public. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—SEMIPUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Dr. CLARENCE D. O’ConNor, superintendent, Lexington School, New York) 


Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor discussed public relations from the view- 
point of an administrator of a semipublic school. Dr. O’Connor 
emphasized the importance of bringing to the public that schools 
for the deaf are interested in returning children to the classes in the 

ublic schools for the normally hearing just as much as the schools are 
interested in bringing a good program to the deaf child. 

A good public-relations program should have two objectives. First, 
should be to tell the public about the problems of deafness to clarify 
the difficulty and the complexities in the education of the deaf—stress 
should be placed on the great potentials of the deaf. Schools for the 
deaf are subjected to continuous criticism as to the quality of the end 
product of the school. This criticism is usually based on the defec- 
tiveness of the communication skills of the youngsters who graduate. 
The criticism is generally based on the lack of understanding on the 
part of those who come in contact with the deaf youngster. They lack 
an understanding of the complexities in the education of the deaf and 
also lack understanding of their potentials and capacities: 

The second objective in a public-relations program should be to 
create a favorable climate for the school—that favorable climate should 
lead to the creation and establishment of better and richer oppor- 
tunities for deaf youngsters. This in turn may make it possible for 
schools to obtain larger appropriations and improve their overall 
programs of service. 

Everyone in the school should participate in the public-relations 
program. The receptionist or whoever meets the visitor to the school 
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is an important part of the public-relations program. A favorable 
impression must be made at that time. i 

e must take the school to the community and we must also bring 
the community to the school. The community, of course, means the 
geographical limits served by the school. It may be a city, State, 
county, or the entire Nation. SRD, 

The best media of bringing the school to the community 1s via mov- 
ing pictures. The movie, “That the Deaf May Speak” made at the 
Lexington School has served an excellent function. It has been shown 
in almost every country of the world and translated into 10 languages. 
Copies will eventually be available in each embassy in the world and 
each consulate. There are 30 copies in constant motion in the United 
States. 

Other important media in the public relations ee are maga- 
zines, television appearances, staff writings and public appearances. 

In a public relations program it is very important that we do not 
leave the impression in a Pollyanna manner that all deaf children 
can doeverything. However, it is extremely important that we do not 
also take a negative point of view. Show the potentialities of the 
deaf and the great possibilities which are theirs. 

We should stand up and talk about deaf children. We should stand 
up and talk about a positive approach to the education of deaf children 
and not spend too much time worrying that somebody is going to get 
the wrong impression. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


(Dr. Joun A. KLEIN, superintendent, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 
Detroit, Mich.) 


In speaking of public relations as the administrator of a private 
school for the deaf Dr. John A. Klein endorsed the points mentioned 
by Mr. Roth and Dr. O’Connor emphasizing especially the need to 
acquaint the public with the need of the deaf for a good education and 
the opportunities which deaf children have if they are given a good 
education. 

Dr. Klein emphasized the importance of having good relationships 
with the neighbors. Contacts with nearby hearing schools are most 
important. The doors of the school are open at all times to parents 
and any others who are interested in seeing how deaf children are 
cared for physically and educationally. The facilities of the school 
such as chapel, meeting rooms, picnic areas, athletic fields, etc., are 
available for use by various associations and groups. In using these 
facilities they become acquainted with the school for the deaf. 

Service clubs are much interested in the school and while providing 
a great many special services the members of the club have become 
acquainted with the deaf children and with the school. 

The school paper is a most important medium in disseminating in- 
formation about the school and the education of the deaf. 

With proper public relations it should be possible to obtain appro- 
priations which would still further reduce the teacher load and make 
possible classes of 7, 6 or 5 pupils. In the last hundred years public 
schools have reduced their teacher loads from 40 to 60 down to where 
classes of 25 to 40 are common. The need of public relations in the 
field of teacher recruitment is most important. 
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Following Dr. Klein’s paper the conference adjourned to the West 
Hartford Center where the entire group was the guest of the American 
School for the Deaf at a luncheon. The group reassembled in the 
school auditorium at 2 p. m. 


CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
(Dr. GeorGE DETMOLD, dean, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


When I first started thinking about this talk, it was listed in the 
March Annals as “The curriculum growth at Gallaudet College.” Now 
your program lists it as “Curriculum problems at Gallaudet College”; 
and I see that I am followed by my president, who is to speak on 
“Administrative problems at Gallaudet College.” This is not a very 
fortunate change in terminology. I wouldn’t want you to think that 
life at Gallaudet is nothing but problems. “Growth” is probably a 
better word; it implies problems, because without a continuous succes- 
sion of problems shave can be no growth. But it also implies the con- 
tinual solution of problems, and the presence of a controlling sense of 
direction according to which the problems are solved. I daresay that 
the casual visitor to Gallaudet might think that we are slightly mad. 
The college right now is in a state of flux, of very rapid change, of 

roblems rising every few minutes and crying for solution. Last year 
Laeeod a member of our faculty say that our new library should be 
called the “All these changes building,” with a statue of Edward Miner 
Gallaudet outside, tearing out his hair. But that was last year. The 
worst of the changes are behind us; the worst of the problems are 
solved ; our course is charted ; we know where we are going and why we 
are going there. 

Consequently, I am going to talk more about our growth than about 
our problems, and will try to explain some of the things we have been 
doing in the last 3 years with our curriculum and our reasons for 
doing them. 

Gallaudet was founded as a college of liberal arts. In its early 
years it had, apparently a standard and thoroughly adequate curricu- 
lum for such a college. It has always considered itself to be such a 
college. It was asa college of liberal arts that we applied for accredi- 
tation in 1952 and were turned down. The basis for the rejection was 
that we were not providing enough of the sort of training that a college 
of liberal arts ought to provide. We were not providing the training 
because for a long time we had not had the money to hire the staff, 
to construct the litrary and the classrooms and laboratories that 
would be necessary for such training. I wouldn’t say that we’ve 
suddenly become rich; but our president has persuaded the Govern- 
ment to give us enough money over the next few years to do the sort 
of work that we should be doing. 

Most of you, I imagine, graduated from colleges of liberal arts 
and know from experience what sort of training such a college usually 
provides. You spent about 2 years meeting general college require- 
ments, which the faculty, in their wisdom, had decided were necessary 
for the penn sie of educated men and women. You went to re- 

uired classes in English composition, literature, laboratory science, 


oreign language, history, and philosophy. I won’t say that you 
enjoyed all this work; the Asnetican undergraduate is traditionally 
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supposed to resist being educated. In your junior and senior years 
you specialized or “majored” in the work offered by one of the 
departments of your college. Your 4-year training was designed to 
be both broad and deep: Broad enough to give you some idea of the 
vast extent of human achievement, and deep enough to teach you 
what intensive study really meant, and to prepare you for some sort 
of career after graduation. 

In 1952, Gallaudet was doing fairly well with the first 2 years—the 
broad years—of the student’s education, but had little to offer him in 
the last 2 years when he should have been specializing. Of all the 
liberal arts and sciences, we offered a standard undergraduate major 
in only one field: chemistry. True, we also offered majors in educa- 
tion, library science, and home economics; but these majors are not 
normally offered by a small college of liberal arts, and no matter how 
necessary and desirable it is for us to offer them and to improve them 
and add to them, we cannot neglect the proper business of our sort of 
college. In 1953 and 1954 we added majors in mathematics, biology, 
economics, sociology, English, philosophy, and art; and next year we 
plan to offer additional majors in physics, history, political science, and 
psychology, as well as new majors in education, physical education, 
and business administration. You can mark the change by the num- 
bers of students who elect fields of specialization at the end of their 
sophomore year. In the recent past, most have elected education; a 
few have taken chemistry; and a few girls have elected library science 
and home economics. This year, in a sophomore class of 55 students, 
only 7 elected education. 

I don’t say that education is a less desirable field of specialization 
than mathematics or economics. Since I’m a teacher myself, I couldn’t 
very well entertain so low an opinion of my profession. But I do 
think it desirable that we offer new opportunities to our students for 
study and for careers after graduation. 

Along with this very rapid increase in the quantity of our courses, 
we have been making a slow but determined effort to improve their 
quality. The student translates “improvement in quality” as “more 
work for students”—this is the reason that the improvement has been 
slow. Nevertheless, we have been pushing our students as fast as we 
can and as far as we can take them. We constantly require more of 
them : more pages per assignment, more books to be read, more papers 
to be written, harder subjects to be written upon, and all the time a 
higher and higher quality of performance in their work. If we push 
them too fast, we hear about it. But we keep a watchful eye on the 
amount of work required of them : we know how many hours each week 
they have for classes, for extracurricular activities, and for study. 
The average freshman student is supposed to spend 34 hours each 
week in preparation for his classes. If he gives this much time to his 
books he can keep up with his class and discovers—sometimes to his 
surprise—that the more work he does the more he can do, that the 
better he gets, the easier his work comes and the more he can accom- 
plish. 

_ Quantity and quality: these are the two things that we’ve been try- 
ing to achieve in our curriculum revisions. I’d like now to explain 
some of our reasons for wanting these things. We don’t explain very 
much when we say that Gallaudet was founded as a college of liberal 
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arts and therefore should provide majors in mathematics and biology 

and English and philosophy, just as the other liberal arts colleges do. 
Since we are unique, why should we try to be like any other college? 
If it’s accreditation we’re after, we could be accredited, with much less 
trouble, as a junior college, a trade school, or a teachers’ college. We 
talked about these possibilities; but nobody wanted to surrender the 
notion that we are and ought to be a college of liberal arts. We weren’t 
always clear or always in agreement as to what we meant by the liberal 
arts; but we were generally agreed that their function was the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of our students, and the training of 
our students for careers that required the highest intellectual and 
spiritual qualifications. We have decided, as the founder of our col- 
lege must also have decided, that the handicap of deafness shall make 
no ultimate difference to our students. We will make it possible for 
them to secure the fullest self-development and the finest training that 
can be offered to any young man or woman by any college in this 
country. 

We hope that you will approve of what we are trying to do at Gal- 
laudet. I know that some of you have been concerned for the boys and 
girls that you send us and hope to send us in the future. Are we 
setting our star.dards so high that your students won’t have a chance 
here? The answer is an unequivocal “No.” We will always take our 
students where we find them. If we didn’t think we had a lot to teach 
them, we wouldn’t take them at all: they’d be wasting their time with 
us. We expect to work them very hard and push them very fast— 
but no harder than they can be worked and no faster than they can 
be pushed. We do this because we really believe in the value of what 
we are giving them, and because we know that a student becomes edu- 
cated only by stretching himself continually to the limit of his ability, 
by continually meeting challenges that require the full exercise of his 
growing powers. We do not expect to turn out geniuses only, though 
I do believe that there are more fine minds at Gallaudet than at any 
other college our size in the country. We want the geniuses and the 
average students both, and we expect to make the best of both. 

We have a long way to go; and in much of our work, as you can 
see, we are just beginning. If there is one thing above all else that 
you can do to help us, I think it would be to accustom your students 
early to hard work. We, all of us, pay for everything we get; none of 
us gets anything for nothing. Nobody gets an education for nothing. 
Fach student buys it only with his own personal effort to comprehend 
and master the world in which he lives, in its almost infinite complex- 
ity. A fine teacher can put an education in front of the student, so 
that it’s almost impossible for him not to stumble over it. But if he 
wants it, he’s got to reach out and take it himself. We spend a lot of 
time demonstrating the truth of this to our students. Every college 
does. This is ar old collegiate lament. But if you want to help us 
out, you can break your students in a little before you send them to us. 
We'll be eternally grateful. 

(In the discussion period following Dr. Detmold’s paper, Dr. Det- 
mold expressed the hope that Gallaudet College be fully accredited 
ky 1957. This will mean benefits for the graduates in obtaining ad- 
mission to graduate and professional schools.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
(Dr. LEoNaARD M. Exstap, president, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


Following Dr. Detmold’s talk, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president of 
Gallaudet College, discussed the new charter granted by Congress 
changing the name of the institution from Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf to Gallaudet College. Dr. Elstad also discussed matters of 
students’ finances and tuition charges. Dr. Elstad went on to explain 
that he thought examinations were a very unsatisfactory method of 
admission and that he hoped in the near future the college would be 
able to admit students upon recommendation from the various schools. 

Ground has already been broken for a new library building and 
with Congress more aware of the needs of the college money is already 
available for a large new girls’ dormitory, a physical education plant 
that will also house the heating and powerplant and laundry under 
the same roof. Two more buildings have also been approved—one 
for a classroom science building which will house offices for all pro- 
fessors and instructors and will provide classrooms and laboratories 
for the future needs of the college, and the other for a speech and 
hearing clinic so that students who come to Gallaudet with speech will 
go out with better speech and those who come with no speech will go 
out with some speech. 

All freshmen and sophomores are required to take speech. and com- 
munication. That doesn’t mean speech only—that means speech, 
manual alphabet, and the language of signs. The college wants stu- 
dents to be good in all means of communications open to the deaf. By 
1957 this will be required of juniors and seniors, too. 

Dr. Elstad went on to mention a considerable number of foreign 
students who are enrolled at Gallaudet College and to speak of the 
professional training of the deaf members of the staff. He also men- 
tioned the survey which the registrar was making of deaf students 
enrolled in the colleges for normal hearing. 

In conclusion, Dr. Elstad spoke of the effort which the college makes 
to collect some tuition from each student who enrolls but asserted that 
no student is ever kept out because of lack of funds and he felt that 
Congress would stand behind that. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Elstad’s talk the conference adjourned 
briefly for a picture to be made of the entire group before the Gallaudet 
Statue in front of the main building of the school. 

When the meeting was resumed, Dr. Boatner introduced Dr. Ronald 
Macbeth, otolaryngologist, Oxford University, England. Dr. Boatner 
explained that Dr. Macbeth’s talk had been scheduled for the evening, 
but friends in the city had arranged some activities for Dr. Macbeth 
and his talk had been changed to the afternoon. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH IN ENGLAND RELATING TO 
DEAFNESS 


(Dr. Ronatp G. MacseErnu, F. R. C. S., Oxford University, England) 


Dr. Macbeth explained that he was a practicing otolaryngologist 
with a considerable interest in the care of the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing. Finding he was to be in Hartford he had written to Dr. 
Boatner and asked to visit his school and in return received an invita- 
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tion to sit in at the meeting of the conference of executives and also to 
speak before them. 

Dr. Macbeth spoke of educational trends in Great Britain mention- 
ing the preschools, primary schools, and the Mary Hare Grammar 
School. He emphasized the fact that most of the deaf students who 
‘go to college, usually go to colleges of a technological nature. 

Hearing aids are distributed free to the hard-of-hearing through the 
hospital service and there is also a place for the teacher of the deaf in 
hospital services in Great Britain. 

There is one school for mothers and small children similar to the 
Tracy Clinic in the United States. 

Hospitals have audiologists, speech therapists, and have recently 
added teachers of lipreading. Contrary to what might be expected, 
there is no conflict between these teachers and the teachers of the deaf 
in educational institutions. This requires close cooperation; however, 
the teachers in the hospital service do not teach educational material 
except as incidental to speech and auditory training, a complement to 
the educational program. 

A new problem is being posed in England by the influx of recovered 
tubercular meningitis cases. Formerly these patients died but now 
due to the use of streptomycin they recover but are left deaf. The 
problem of young persons who hitherto have been talking suddenly 
cut off from all hearing ability is one that is difficult to solve. 

Following Dr. Macbeth’s talk the conference went into business 
Session. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Report of standing committees. 


Report oF CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
(Dr. IeNATIUS BJORLEE, superintendent, Maryland School, chairman) 


It is gratifying to note the progress being made in certifying addi- 
tional training centers for teachers of the deaf and that in creditable 
numbers, teachers are submitting applications. 

During the year one new training center has been certified, namely 
that of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at the University of Oklahoma, 
located at Oklahoma City. Mr. Stanley D. Roth, superintendent of 
the Kansas School, was invited to make the survey and received every 
consideration at the hands of Dr. John W. Keys, the director. 

The committee voted unanimously to approve the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity Clinic which now meets the qualifications of a sufficient number 
of pupils for practice teaching and observation. 

An application was also received from the John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, and the president of the conference, Dr. Boatner, agreed that 
Dr. Brill be requested to make the survey. This he did with the result 
that a recommendation was made that this training center be approved 
as soon as arrangements have been completed for facilities where 
teachers in training can get the full benefit of observation and practice 
teaching to the degree that will make for efficiency on that score. 

Certification has already been granted the Oklahoma Clinic due to 
the fact that a number of teachers there trained made request for certifi- 
cation. These applications, received from time to time, have been 
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withheld pending accreditation of the center. It was felt that the 
action should be made retroactive over a period of 2 years, as the 
course as now conducted has been in operation for that length of time. 

According to the January 1955 annals, there are now 1,189 teachers 
holding certificates under the conference of executives plan and it is 
quite possible that an equal number who have received certificates since 
the establishment of the plan in 1931 have retired from the profession. 
There can be no doubt but that much benefit to the profession has been 
derived through the establishment of the minimum requirements for 
those teachers who have sought certification and training centers have 
profited by the addition of various topics deemed essential. 

Our superintendents have in many instances been reluctant to urge 
the teachers to join the certification plan. But for this factor, I 
believe enough teachers would have continued their training to a 
degree that would easily have doubled the number. 

From time to time the question of raising standards has been brought 
to the fore and at various conferences the matter has been debated. It 
was not until the Illinois Convention in 1949 that the class C certificate 
was abolished which in itself, was a long stride in the right direction. 
The C certificate had served its purpose, namely that of permitting 
certification of older teachers who had not in earlier years found it 
convenient to take prescribed courses but who through diligent effort 
had elevated themselves to positions of leadership in the profession. 
With the shortage of teachers still with us, this may not be the time 
for raising of standards. 

Having been connected with the plan from the date of its origin in 
1931, and having been honored by your organization with the privilege 
of serving as chairman of the committee since 1932, I can truthfully 
say that it has been a great privilege to be of service. May I again 
express my sincere appreciation, first to Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld who 
served as secretary to the certification committee from its inception 
through its formative state, and until December 1949, materially aided 
in establishing the policy to be pursued. Also, to Dr. Richard G. Brill, 
who has so ably carried on as secretary and borne the brunt of the 
burden. We owe these gentlemen a debt of gratitude. 

The certification plan was created to fill a definite need. Super- 
intendents could, to some degree, evaluate the qualifications of an 
applicant. It also showed some type of recognition to teachers who 
had labored to meet reasonable qualifications deemed essential by 
superintendents. The groundwork was laid by Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf; Dr. Percival Hall, representing the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf; Dr. Max A. Goldstein, founder of “The 
Progressive Oral Advocates;” Dr. J. W. Jones, speaking for the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and Dr. E. 
McK. Goodwin, prominently affiliated with three of the above-named 
organizations. This truly representative body covered all types of 
schools and methods employed. Further, the certification plan was 
opened to all teachers of the deaf. It was not contingent upon mem- 
bership in any organization, one such having for a time been in exist- 
ence under the direction of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It was with the loyal support and 
hearty cooperation of Dr. Harris Tylor, then president of the associa- 
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tion, who greatly facilitated the amalgamation of the earlier plan into 
that which is in existence today. 

Complete records of the activities of the certfiication committee may 
be found in previous minutes of the conference and of the convention, 
hence, any additional statement at this time would be mere repetition. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ienatrus BJor.er, 
Chairman, Certification Committee. 


Certification committee 


Howard M, Quigley, Minnesota Richard G. Brill, Southern Cali- 

George T. Pratt, Clarke School fornia 

Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet Virgil W. Epperson, Washington 
College State 

Roy G. Parks, Arkansas School 


Teacher training and certification committee balance sheet, June 9, 1955 


(Dr. RicHarp G. BRILL, superintendent, California School, Riverside, secretary) 


INCOME 
Cash on hand, Apr. 20, 1954 
Fees—Apr. 21, 1954, to June 9, 1955 


Total income $944. 57 


Printing of 200 certificates 
Lettering of certificates 
UOTIOMOEY. GUND CRG Gi cece ina cusph et eet eheabhdal blalbibhic 


Refunds for applications not approved 

Check returned from applicant for insufficient funds 

Bank service charge 

Supplies to mimeograph minutes of Santa Fe meeting 

Mailing of minutes of Santa Fe meeting 

Express expenses for certification files of 1931-39 from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Riverside, Calif 

Pendaflex folders and frames for filing back files 

Processing fee to committee secretary_______-_-____-_-___-__--_ 

Transfer of fund to treasurer of conference 


Total expenses 


Cash on hand 


All recommendations of the committee were approved by vote of the conference. 


Report or COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


(Dr. Ricwarp G. Britt, superintendent, California School, Riverside, chairman) 


Since Dr. Boatner asked me to assume the chairmanship of this 
committee again I have given a little thought to the possible function- 
ing of the committee. I think that previous committees have come 
to the conclusion that research is rarely carried on by a committee. 
This conclusion, however, should perhaps be modified to the extent 
that committees do not carry on research when the individual mem- 
bers of the committee are not greatly interested in the research project 
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which is being carried on. As stated in the inside cover of the An- 
nals, the conference of executives has for its object “To promote the 
management and operation of schools for the deaf along the broadest 
and most effective lines and to further and promote the general wel- 
fare of the deaf.” It occurred to me that a research study which 
would possibly result in improving the management and operation 
of schools for the deaf might well be carried on by such a committee 
as ours. 

I suggest that it would be appropriate for this committee to develop 
a self-evaluation scale for residential schools for the deaf. We are 
familiar with situations in the past when a school for the deaf has 
been investigated or evaluated by a visiting committee. The findings 
of such a committee invariably lead to recommendations that, if car- 
ried out, result in an improved operation of the school. Dr. Boatner 
made such a study of the Texas School, Dr. Lord and Hugo Schunhoff 
made such a study of the West Virginia School, and Dr. Fusfeld has 
made studies of a number of schools. The purpose of the self-evalu- 
ation scale would be to allow a superintendent and his staff to evalu- 
ate his own school against some definite standards and, thus, be able 
to bring about some changes within his own school without calling on 
an outside agency to make an investigation. 

A self-rating scale or index would first have to have the various 
areas which are to be measured carefully outlined. These, of course, 
would fall into the categories of matters dealing with the physical 
plan, the unit financial costs, and many other things of this nature. 
Another general area would be the personnel ratios and job require- 
ments and job responsibilities. Other areas would deal with the 
educational program and the out-of-school program of the children. 
After these areas were designated, it would have to be decided whether 
a particular method of rating should be used for each point or subject 
within an area and, if so, how these comparative points would be 
determined. 

As a basis for starting to develop such an instrument there has, of 
course, been a great deal of work done along this line for the evalu- 
ation of elementary schools and secondary schools within public- 
school systems. A lot of that material could be adopted and adapted. 
It would probably also be possible to obtain copies of a number of 
the surveys that have been made of residential schools for the deaf 
and the particular kinds of items that were investigated and reported 
on in these surveys would also help to form the basis of this instru- 
ment. 

I believe such an instrument should be flexible enough in its areas 
or in its scoring method to allow for the kinds of natural difference 
that would be dependent upon the size of a school. In other words, 
the instrument should be developed in such a way that it would be 
equally valid when used with small schools as when used with large 
schools. 

I believe that this kind of a project would have real value to all 
of the schools in our profession and would be worthy of the time and 
effort required. It is also a project which is not likely to be success- 
fully carried on by a graduate student at a university. 
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Report oF COMMITTEE ON Pusiic RELatTions 
(Wi11amM J. McCriure, superintendent, Tennessee School, chairman) 


The superintendents and other staff members of schools for the deaf 
are to be congratulated on the number and quality of fine articles which 
have appeared in various school publications and in other professional 
journals since the last meeting of the conference of executives. Among 
the excellent articles which have been used most widely are: “Some 
Aspects of School Placement of Young Deaf Children,” the paper 
given by Mr. Nathan P. Harris at the conference meeting in Santa Fe; 
‘How Shall the Deaf Child Be Educated,” by Miss Jacqueline Keaster 
of the Hearing and Speech Clinic, Childrens Hospital, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and “The Emotional Problems of Young Deaf Children,” by Dr. 
Edna S. LeVine, director of psychological services, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. 

The October 1954 issue of The Silent Worker published by the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf was an educational and public rela- 
tions issue containing contributions by superintendents and other edu- 
cators of the deaf and a number of articles b outstanding deaf people. 
Many of these articles have been widely vipa. 

Some schools for the deaf sent copies of the Silent Worker to parents 
of all children enrolled in the schools—other schools obtained copies 
for board members, State officials, libraries, and for other places where 
it was felt such information would be informative and helpful. 

The movement to hold parent institutes and workshops in the sum- 
mertime for the parents of those children who enter school in the fall 
has spread. There has also been a tendency for more and more schools 
to establish parent-teacher-counselor associations. These are working 
quite successfully in a number of States and not only promote better 
relations between the school staff and parents but also through the 
parents who attend serve as a medium for public relations with friends 
and relatives of the parents throughout the State. 

A number of schools have participated in television programs—a 
few have scheduled regular series of demonstrations and talks. This is 
an excellent means of public relations. There have been a few national 
network programs dealing with the deaf and their education, training, 
or social adjustment. 

Some schools for the deaf have prepared and printed excellent 
pamphlets dealing with their program, their work, and their facilities. 
It has been suggested that the conference of executives might under- 
take the preparation of such a booklet which would deal with all 
schools for the deaf in general but none in particular since the work of 
so many schools is so similar. The committee has not made a recom- 
mendation on this. 

The committee has received no letters pointing out the need for pub- 
lic relations in any specific area or suggestions for its work with the 
exception of a letter received just recently from Washington, D. C. 
This deaf man would like for the conference of executives to publicize 
and oppose the peddling racket among the deaf. The committee felt 
that the conference of executives is aware of this problem and is doing 
everything it can to help eliminate it. 

The committee felt that in closing a brief summary of the public re- 
lations items submitted by the public relations committee at the Van- 
couver meeting in 1953, would be appropriate and would serve as a 
reminder of the many areas in which public relations are needed and in 
which efforts can be successful. 
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1. Encouragement of representation in the various professional or- 
ganizations. This includes the conference of executives, the conven- 
tion of instructors, the Volta Speech Association, as well as peripheral 
groups such as ICEC, speech and hearing associations, the NEA, and 
the various State educational associations. Profit from association in 
such organizations can be two-way. 

2. Distribution on a wide scale of quality school publications includ- 
ing professional discussions, research, contributions, news of the 
schools and personnel. School publications offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for presenting a positive truthful public relations approach 
through an enlarged and better informed circle of friends. 

3. Presenting many lectures, programs, tours, and demonstrations 
of the excellence of work being accomplished by our schools. Demon- 
stration programs, tours of our schools and facilities point toward 
improved public relations. A willingness to publicize indicates that 
we are confident of our professional position. 

4. Encouragement of staff members and student body to participate 
in community activities. Each staff member and each pupil is a 
public-relations agent in the community. 

5. Development of professional attitudes among staff members. 
Pride in professional ability and standing serves to stimulate public 
relations. 

6. Promotion of harmony and strength within our immediate spe- 
cialized field. This requires democratic representation of educators 
of the deaf in our organization. It requires realistic recognition of 
minor differences and unification toward major goals and objects. 
Together we represent strength and knowledge in our public relations. 
Separated we confuse the public we are serving. The emphasizing 
of minor differences in philosophies can mean to the interested public 
lack of understanding, poor professionalism, indecisiveness in objec- 
tives and loss of confidence in our results. The conference of executives 
and the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf should 
analyze possibilities toward improved public relations through 
strength within their memberships. Greater acceptance of their 
philosophies, ideals, and goals would then result. 

7. Establishing of positive approaches in informing the public and 
interested groups about the professional duties and achievements. We 
should recognize that intitiative in publicizing the truth is worth more 
in public relations than defenses against partial truths and misleading 
statements. We should inform our public where authority in the 
education of the deaf can be found rather than where it is not found. 
The strength of truth is worthy of positive emphasis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tue Pusric Retations ComMITTeE, 
Wiur1am J. McCuors, Chairman, 
Tennessee School, Knoxville. 
Roy Moore Stetxz, 
Colorado School, Colorado Springs. 
Cart F. Sirs, 
North Dakota School, Devils Lake. 
Houco F. Scuunorr, 
West Virginia School, Romney. 
Extwoop A. STEVENSON, 
California School, Berkeley. 
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Report or COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENTS 


(CHARLES JOCHEM, superintendent, New Jersey School, chairman) 


No report. 
Report oF CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


(Dr. Lronarp M. Exstap, president, Gallaudet College, chairman) 


Dr. Elstad reported that the only legislation he knew of was a bill 
in Congress asking that court interpreters be provided for the deaf. 
This bill had been introduced at the requets of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped. 

Dr. Elstad also mentioned the activities of a deaf gentleman in 
Washington who was trying to obtain legislation to outlaw deaf 
peddlers. 

Following Dr. Elstad’s remarks there was a brief discussion of the 
problem of itinerant deaf peddlers and the efforts of various superin- 
tendents and State associations of the deaf were making to limit 


the activities of this group. 
Report or CoMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 


(Epwarp W. TILLINGHAST, superintendent, Arizona School, Tucson, chairman) 


No report. 
Report oF CoMMITTEE ON CAPTIONED Fi_Ms FoR THE DEAF 


(Dr. E. B. BoatNer, superintendent, American School, West Hartford, Conn., 
chairman) 


The captioned films for the deaf project has had problems to 
figure out. That’s why it hasn’t made more progress than it has to 
date, not that it hasn’t made considerable. The main problem is this: 
We had first to get up sources of films and they are now well estab- 
lished with three major producers not just one. RKO, Columbia, and 
United Artists. We began with RKO, then Columbia gave us a bet- 
ter proposition, and United Artists has a still better one. That source 
of supply, which took a long time, has been well established. 

The captioning of the films themselves seems to be satisfactorily 
arranged. This company in New York has, apparently, the one ma- 
chine in the United States that can engrave the captions right on the 
existing print. I have explained this because there are two processes. 
A photographic one that takes about 3 or 4 photographic steps and 
is very much more expensive. 

There is a machine that is so closely held that there is only one in the 
country and most of the producers, who are exporting foreign prints 
to countries like Portugal or Spain or whatever, are sending their 
films to this outfit because it can do the job so much cheaper. That’s 
why they became so flooded with work that they more or less shoved 
us aside, for the simple reason that the producers use only 35-milli- 
meter prints (ours are 16 millimeter), and it means a changeover in 
the machine to do our work and they are just too busy to bother with 
it. However, we have now established, we believe, satisfactory sources 
for captioning. 
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There’s a machine in Belgium and one in Egypt, believe it or not. 
It takes about 3 months to get the films over and captioned and back. 
The last films we got were captioned in Egypt on one of these machines. 
This company in New York has now assured us that they will take 
a certain number of films. They’ll guarantee to get them out in a 
certain time. I am getting that in writing. 

The delay in ironing out this caption process, at a price that we 
could afford to pay, stopped us from the other vital step, which is to 
have a special organization. We need some money to put this film 
program into the position where a school can book a year’s program, 
which is what a school wants if it is going to use these films. In 
the schools that have used these films we have had many requests for 
more films. Before we can meet these requests we’ve got to get some 
more money. In order to get the money we have to have a corporation 
that gives tax exemption for any contribution or gift. It’s true that 
a foundation doesn't have to bother about that, but individuals do, so 
the captioned film committee proceeded to start the corporation and 
it has been incorporated, under the name Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Inc. 

This organization is sponsored by the Junior League of Hartford, 
who put up $7,500 to get us started and to do all this exploratory work, 
the Conference of Executives, the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, and 
I understand from President B. B. Burnes of the NAD that he feels 
sure that the National Association of the Deaf will sponsor this when 
they meet in Cincinnati. With this kind of backing it seems that we 
certainly have every way of showing potential givers and the public 
that this is a needed proposition and that it is sponsored by reliable 
people in this field. 

In incorporating this corporation, there were four original corpo- 
rators—myself, Dr. O’Connor, Mrs. Marion Hepburn Grant, and 
Douglas Bb. Wright, an attorney on our board who is acting secretary 
temporarily. We will need the further step of electing officers and 
directors which we hope to do either this coming week or the week 
following. We have to line up other people. We hope we can do it 
this week. Our aim is to get a certain number of directors who will 
be interested and will be willing to do some work on this project, and 
also we hope to get on as directors, people who are nationally known. 
For instance, Miss Hepburn, I believe, will be on the honorary board, 
or whatever we wish to call it. 

We’re in the process of working out those problems now. Inci- 
dentally, a member of our school’s board, Mr. Graham Anthony, one 
of the most prominent industrialists in the city, said he’d be glad to 
serve, although he’s an extremely busy man. He has a lead or two he’s 
working on for money that I think look most promising. He took it 
up, as a matter of fact, with a committee that is a rehabilitation 
advisory committee to Congress. It has about 12 members. They are 
the people who approved the money for the Psychiatric Institute for 
the Deaf in New York, and Mr. Anthony, who is on the committee 
from Hartford, told me that he didn’t see any reason why this film 
project should not receive aid. He said that it was much more appeal- 
ing than so many projects that they had given money to. 

We have 11 films in circulation, and if all the schools haven’t been 
contacted each year it is because in making these programs they can 
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only be shown about every 2 weeks. We try to keep them around one 
section of the country. These 11 films had 122 showings this year. 
It went off quite smoothly. We find that parcel post is a good way to 
send them. There was an incident or two where somebody forgot to 
send the films to the next school or something like that, or someone 
sent them back to us instead of sending them to the next school. There 
was a case or two where the films were rewound when they were 
damaged, but we are bound to run into a little of that sort of thing. 

We have some money in the treasury, or what will be the treasury 
of this new corporation, although we cannot open a bank account 
until we have officers and directors. We have in the special captioned 
film account of the American School for the Deaf something like 
$2,000. I’m not sure of the exact amount. Most of it was earned this 
year. The board voted at my request, a week or so ago, that it be 
transferred and all assets pertaining to it, such as films, to this new 
corporation as soon as it’s ready to receive them. In other words, we 
have some modest resources now. 

We have had a-very encouraging piece of work on the part of Dr. 
O'Connor. First he got the Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf to sponsor our project. Then, with a contact he has in New 
York with a foundation, he asked for financial support. They had 
given out all funds that they had available at the foundation this year. 
However, there was a certain amount of money that was left as the 
residue of this estate that was going into the foundation but had not 
yet been transferred. I believe that’s correct, isn’t it, Pat? The 
windup of the estate which was going into the foundation amounted 
to slightly less than $1,300 and Pat got a check for that. I have it 
downstairs, and it will be deposited to the account of this corporation 
just as soon as we get the account opened. 

Now, we have had from the people who have shown these films and 
from the adult deaf a great deal of encouraging comment, and from 
comments from all sources we are convinced that captioned films fill 
a great need for our deaf children and also for deaf adults. I don’t 
think that there is any question about that. We have had very good 
support from the schools so far, and I feel that it will be much better 
when we can serve them better. We will be able to serve them better 
very soon. Actually this project has such appeal that there was an 
outfit, a money-raising outfit in Stanford, that suggested that they 
go out and get a half a million dollars for it. Of course, they would 
get a very generous cut. I couldn’t recommend that at the present 
time. Ours is a nonprofit proposition. Nobody in this school has 
received a cent out of it, not even those who have done a great deal 
of work on it. We would like to keep it in this way until we get it to 
such scope that we have money to pay an executive secretary or di- 
rector who would take care of the selection of films, their captioning 
and distribution under the overall direction of the board of directors. 
We expect to have at least 3 or 4 directors from the conference of 
executives. We will also have prominent businessmen and directors 
from other sources. I have asked Dr. O’Connor to bring some sug- 
gestions for board membership. I think we ought to have represen- 
tation from all the sponsoring bodies, the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association, the NAD, the conference, the convention of instructors, 
and the Junior League. Again, I would like to appeal to you for your 
cooperation. 
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We.wrote last year to 36 schools about booking films, and we showed 
them in 28 of those schools. Three schools out of the 36 did not reply, 
and 5 schools said they couldn’t use them for one reason or another. 
I don’t believe, however, that that would be the case if we could service 
them with enough films to make up a good program. Also, when edu- 
cational films are added, which we certainly plan and propose to do, 
more schools are sure to want bookings. I don’t think that there is 
any question whatever that a great many valuable educational films 
are practically useless to us for lack of captions. They are carried 
by narrations and I am certain that no deaf audience can understand 
a sound movie as they can one that is both sound and captioned. We 
propose to carry on along the lines that I have outlined, and we are, 
m my estimation, going to make this thing the success that we hope 
for, and we again hope to have your support. If there are any ques- 
tions, I would be glad to answer them. 


Following Dr. Boatner’s report, Dr. O’Connor spoke of his interest 
in the project and pointed out that there was no controversial aspect 
about it. Everyone agrees on its value. He also spoke of the great 
amount of effort and time that Dr. Boatner had put in on this project. 

The superintendents of the Canadian schools expressed the ey 
that their schools could be included in the project and would not be 
excluded because of custom barriers. 

At the close of the discussion, Dr. Carl E. Rankin moved that the 
conference congratulate the committee and promise its full support 
to the project. The motion was seconded by Mr. Demeza and passed 
unanimously. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

The meeting was resumed at 8: 30 p. m. 

The president introduced Dr. Leo G. Doerfier. 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CLINICAL AUDIOLOGY AND THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


(Dr. Leo G. DorrFter, director, department of audiology, Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) ; 


I came here as an audiologist among educators of the deaf, some- 
what reminiscent of the situation we had in Pittsburgh recently when 
two of our undergraduate students went across one of our many rivers 
for a night of revelry. While returning early in the morning they 
happened to be crossing a bridge. One looked down in the water and 
saw a reflection there. He looked at it for a while and asked his friend 
what that was. His friend, who apparently was a student of astron- 
omy, looked down and said, “That’s the moon.” The first fellow said, 
hasan if that’s the moon down there, then what the hell am I doing 
up here? 

This is similar to the feeling that. I have here talking to you. I 
remember 12 years ago, when some of us were fighting the war over 
an audiometer in one of the Army hearing centers, this group of 
executives of schools for the deaf had a meeting in Pittsburgh. Some 
of us went down from the Army hospital. I remember trying to 
buttonhole some of the administrators then, to indicate that. there 
was something going on in hearing that might possibly have some 
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bearing on what they were Gaing with children, and I met with a 
terrific amount of resistance. e feeling was pretty strong that 
“This is entirely different. This is work with the adult hard of hear- 
ing. Our work is with the deaf and there is little or no relationship.” 
It appears that there is some relationship and I’m back again some 
12 years later. I hope I do better this time than I did then. 

Ketually, I gather from talks that I’ve had with some of my friends 
here, that the relations that Sam Craig and I have in Pittsburgh are 
unfortunately not typical of what goes on in the rest of the country. 
I go to my own audiologic conventions and I get one point of view, 
and I come here and I get another point of view. Each is sometimes 
an extreme point of view. Some years ago I attended a convention 
of teachers of the deaf in Jacksonville. I got out of my car and one 
of my superintendent friends rushed up to me and said, “Let me tell 
you what that blank-of-a-blank audiologist did to me.” About 10 
minutes later the same audiologist that he was referring to came up 
and with the same profanity said, “Let me tell you what that blank- 
of-a-blank superintendent did to me.” We don’t have those problems 
in Pittsburgh. I think it’s because we’re beginning to understand 
what the role of each of us is. 

I’m going to try for a few minutes to fit these into words that might 
make sense in your own areas. Actually, what we’re trying to do is 
to seek out a reshuffling of this discipline that we have of working 
with the hearing handicap. Whenever there’s a reshuffling of any 
kind, there’s a little stress and strain. We’re not the only ones who are 
experiencing it, however. You can see it in many other areas. Many 
of you are familiar, I’m sure, with the problems the psychiatrists and 
the psychologists have. They are trying to feel out where each one 
fits. Their problems sometimes are a little more serious than ours. 
We have this problem in audiology with other groups besides the 
educators of the deaf. We find that the hearing-aid dealer feels that 
we’re encroaching on this area. The otologist isn’t quite sure in some 
areas where he fits in and where we fit in. It’s only after we have 
a long existing relationship that we begin to see where each of us can 
help the other. Now, there are some byproducts of this reshuffling 
that have humorous aspects. I think that the best humor that I’ve 
heard lately comes from relationships between professions and pa- 
tients. Perhaps you have already heard the recent definition of a 
neurotic, a psychotic, and a psychiatrist. A neurotic is a person who 
builds castles in the air. A psychotic lives in them. And a psychia- 
trist collects the rent. 

I should think, from your point of view, that this individual, the 
clinical audiologist, is encroaching on your field. I think, if I can put 
myself in your position, it must be pretty irritating to have an indi- 
vidual come along and tell you what todo. I am sure that occasionally 
this feeling prevents you from making the best use of any available 
audiologic assistance. You’ve been doing a job and carrying the load 
for many years. The school for the deaf actually carries the major 
burden of the long-haul problem. I can tell you from having taught 
the deaf for some time and then having run a clinic for a much longer 
time, that I think that it’s much more enjoyable to run a clinic. It’s 
also much harder to run a school for the deaf or to teach the deaf. 
Too many of our audiologic clinics (and my friends run these clinics, 
so I think I know something of how they do this) are in danger of 
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becoming diagnostic mills. If an individual brings a child to the 
clinic at 9 o’clock in the morning, and we can go through all this test- 
ing procedure by 11 o’clock, we can say goodby to the mother and 
write a report that afternoon or next month sometime. At 1:30 an- 
other child shows ‘up with a fascinating problem on which we can use 
all the fancy words that we hear about and still not have the problem on 
our neck for the 8 or 10 or 12 or 14 years that you have. So I think 
you'll find that some individuals working in audiology have very little 
appreciation, as you have found, of the long-term problem of educat- 
ing the deaf. Now, how do we get the groups together? In part, I 
suppose, by doing just what we’re doing tonight. To be honest, I’m 
inclined to think that the audiologists are coming to more of your 
meetings than you individuals go to our meetings. Now, we may hold 
them in out of the way places, like California, but I think that one of 
the best ways in which each of us can help the other is to get together 
in groups like this. 

T also believe a major misunderstanding on the part of some educa- 
tors of the deaf in terms of the role of the audiologist is reflected in 
the kinds of jobs I see being offered to audiologists in schools for the 
deaf. I’m afraid that there’s a feeling that the audiologist is a kind 
of a ham radio technician who knows which way to put the batteries 
in hearing aids, how to fix them if they don’t work, how to turn the 
dials of the audiometer, and how to write cute little columns on when 
not to wear your hearing aid and when to wear it. If you think this 
is all that an audiologist can do for you, I don’t think you are getting 
your money’s worth when you hire him. I think he can do a lot more 
and make your job a lot easier. The basic thing that he can do for you 
if he’s competent (we’ll talk about how to tell a good one from a bad 
one in a moment) is to do the major job of defining the problem of the 
child for you. If your job is education of the deaf, as it is, then you 
can’t spread yourself thin and also run a good speech and hearing 
clinic within the framework of a school for the deaf without having 
double headaches. Many individuals who work in audiology will not 
stay with you long in a school for the deaf. It’s not their natural 
habitat. They’re used to working in universities and colleges, and 
they feel a little uncomfortable. You have the headache of replacing 
them when they leave, and of making sure they keep up to date. The 
individual who is an audiologist works best when he works essentially 
on a contract basis with you. That is, he performs a service for your 
institution or for the parents of the children who are going to your 
institution, outside of the framework of any one school. He’s in the 
main stream of speech and hearing work. He’s kept up to date. He 
has to meet his own standards. You will find that you don’t have half 
the headaches and most of the gravy. 

How does he define the problem:in front of him? He does it by 
gaining a broad evaluation of the child in many ways that you are not 
able to do within the framework of a school for the deaf. The eval- 
uation of this child, as you know, has gone much beyond merely meas- 
uring his hearing loss. It’s gone beyond that, both in the scope of the 
hearing measurements that are made, and in the evaluation of other 
aspects of child development, which are bound to affect the way in 
which the child progresses in your school. When the individual who 
does this work for your children sends a child to you, you have to have 
some knowledge of his part of the function that you are carrying on. 
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Many of the audiologists who are now operating in various clinics 
have obtained their education in speech and hearing clinics and in 
colleges. They saw primarily hard-of-hearing children. Their 
knowledge of deaf children is somewhat limited both in terms of 
having seen only a few of them and also in terms of having perhaps 
only visited a school for the deaf. Not only did they not visit a school 
for the deaf often, but when they did, they did not know what to see. 
It’s a difficult thing that you have to do to convince parents of the 
difference between the deaf child, with his speech and language prob- 
lems, and the hard-of-hearing child with a totally different set of 
problems. You must also acquire an evaluation of this audiologist 
who is going to do your work, so that you may know whether or not 
he has sufficient training to give you the kind of information you 
require. Now you people have adopted certification procedures. 
You talked about them this morning. There are certification pro- 
cedures within the framework of audiology which have been in ex- 
istence for about as long, perhaps, or longer than yours, and which 
have been somewhat stricter than yours in the last few years. This 
is one area where—if I can take the privilege of being the only speaker 
and everybody having to listen—we differ from the point of view 
which you expressed this morning. There is just as great a shortage 
of gost audiologists as there is of teachers of the deaf, perhaps even 
greater. Yet, it is at this very time that the certification requirements 
were made more stringent, without excluding current people. We 
felt we had to make sure that we don’t live with this problem of make- 
do relative competence for the rest of our lives. Every year hundreds 
of people enter our profession. If they are not required to meet cer- 


tain standards, we will have the problem with us for another 30 years. 
We have set up these standards in many respects similar to the board 
examinations which certain medical specialties have. You can secure 
a copy simply by getting in touch with our professional organization, 


the American Speech and Hearing Association. 

I’m going to leave some time at the end of my speech for questions. 
Someone warned me not to do this, but I’m going to take a chance, so 
that we may tie up some of these points that I’m leaving dangling. 

The point that I want to make primarily, however, is that if you 
regard and treat the audiologist as the technician type of individual 
who simply does the dial twisting and hearing-aid fitting, as I’ve said, 
you are not getting your money’s worth. Worse than that, you have a 
situation where you are getting deceptive information. 

Now besides evaluating the individual who does this work for your 
children, I think you have a great responsibility in broadening your 
own understanding of certain aspects of audiology. This means an 
understanding of the kinds of diagnostic techniques which are cur- 
rently being used, so that you can use your own intelligence to evaluate 
them. You're not put in the position of swallowing a panacea what- 
ever itis. Americans, all of us, are pretty gadget-happy. Whenever 
something new comes out, if it has at least 24 tubes in it, we assume 
it must be good. Well, a typical example of a problem which I’m sure 
that all of you face in the evaluation of hearing loss in very young 
children is the galvanic skin response test. Some of you know more 
than others about it. Some of you have actually seen it done. Others 
have had to rely on secondhaud information. If you read certain 
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kinds of literature, it seems like the answer to a maiden’s prayer. No 
problems. You bring the child in, you wire him up, and in half hour 
you know all the answers and away you go. If you’ve done it you 
find out, like everything else, that it has its place. It does a job in 
some cases. It’s part of the armamentarium of any good clinic, but it’s 
not a complete diagnosis. ee of you have seen children, in your 
own schools, where the results by one technique were diametrically 
opposed to the results made by another technique. 

The good audiologist, in keeping abreast of developments, is able 
to judge what tools to use, whether it makes good sense to follow 
what appears to be the results of a test, or whether it doesn’t fit into 
the total diagnostic picture. I think you have to know more about 
these things so that you can advise parents, and not find yourself in 
the position of saying, “Well, we don’t do this and I don’t know 
much about it, you’ll have to go someplace where they do it.” I 
don’t think you begin to engender confidence in these parents whose 
children will be coming back to your school, unless you are versed 
in the vocabulary and some of the intricacies of these techniques. 
You’ve found out the same things in regard to hearing aids. 
Obviously, schools for the deaf should not be fitting hearing aids. 
It’s a nonproductive sort of activity with more headaches involved 
than in any other aspect of a clinical operation. You find that you 
have to answer, almost daily, questions about these things. If you 
can get an audiological clinic nearby that carries out this function 
for you, it’s part of the battle won. You still have to know what’s 
involved so that you can carry iton. It’s a major operation that you 
can expect accomplished by a good audiologist. The diagnosis, the 
overall evaluation of the child that faces you, are some of the other 
advantages which he can give you. I think he can bridge current 
research, in areas which seem completely apart from education of the 
deaf, but which when applied by a clinically oriented individual can 
be of inestimable value. The kinds of research carried on years ago 
by Bell Telephone Laboratory and modified and used by some of us 
in the Armed Forces, are within the last. few years being utilized by 
individuals like Dr. Hudgins in evaluating the usefulness of 
lipreading with and without use of hearing. These are not new 
techniques, they are applications of existing techniques. The 
audiologist can bring this information to you. He can give you 
service in orientation of your teachers in areas that you felt were 
of no appreciable value. You may find that when this individual 
comes to your institution he will seem rather provocative. At the 
school for the deaf in Edgewood we have relations there which involve 
one of our staff members going regularly, perhaps once a month, to 
help with the problem children there, bringing a point of view which 
might be called clinical psychologic or might be called audiologic 
(we are not disturbed which word you use), helping to evaluate the 
vas of certain kinds of problems which every school for the deaf 

as. 

Now, a few words about another phase of this individual who does 
this evaluation and how you should evaluate him. I think you have 
to be careful of the individual who just comes out of the training 
institution and. who is overeager to find bizarre problems in all your 
children. I have known these individuals to go through a year or so 
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of clinical work in their first year out, diagnose hundreds of children 
as being either aphasic or autistic or something else strange. They 
will see very few hard-of-hearing children the first year. The next 
yéar they will see more and pretty soon will begin to see that most 
of the children sent for diagnosis of hearing problems do have 
hearing problems. There will be some bizarre problems involved but 
not every type. You'll find, I’m afraid, rather loose usage of such 
terms as brain injury, aphasia, and dysphasia. This makes the 
neurologist very disturbed, of course. He sees brain injury as a 
patiaioans entity which he can describe, and which he can determine 

y certain tests. Taking a child who might have some learning 
difficulties in a particular learning situation and saying that he is 
brain-injured seems to him absurd. You may have to take this 
inexperienced individual of relatively narrow training and expose 
him to the kinds of children that you have lived with for many years 
so that he gradually acquires a balanced point of view and yet still 
has enough understanding of the truly pathological problems to see 
where they become major problems. 

I should like now to ask you if you have any questions about your 
particular problems or any points of view which may differ, or 
perhaps any statements that are more specific than these general 
statements that I have made, or if you have no problems at all. 


— 


Following Dr. Doerfler’s paper. there was considerable discussion 
between members of the conference and Dr. Doerfler. Dr. Doerfler 
said that he felt the schools for the deaf should not attempt to fit 
hearing aids but should concentrate on keeping them operating. He 
discussed at some length the audiograms based on galvanic skin re- 
sponse tests mentioning the wide disparity sometimes found between 
the results obtained with one technique and with another. He felt 
schools for the deaf should attempt to explain the reasons for these 
differences when parents were confused by them. 

In response to a question regarding the educational placement of 
children, Dr. Doerfier felt that a speech and hearing clinic could make 
educational recommendations adequately if the personnel of the clinic 
was adequately informed regarding the true work of the various edu- 
cational facilities available. The majority of deaf children seen at 
Dr. Doerfler’s clinic were referred to the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf as the educational institution best meeting the require- 
ments of those children. Speech and hearing clinics are limited in 
their ability to make educational decisions regarding children who 
live at a distance where the facilities for education are not known to 
the clinic staff. 

In closing Dr. Doerfler reemphasized the importance of schools for 
the deaf making known to the audiologists and the speech and hearing 
clinics in their area the details of their programs and the advantages 
offered, and at the same time he pointed out that audiologists have a 
responsibility for informing themselves concerning the educational 
opportunities available for the various types of hearing handicapped 
children seen in their clinics. 

After a 5 minute recess the conference resumed its business session. 
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Report OF TREASURER 
(A. S. MyKLEBUST, superintendent, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, treasurer) 
Conference of Executives financial statement, as of June 8, 1955 
RECEIPTS 
July 24, 1954: 


Received from E. W. Tillinghast 
Receipts on 1955 dues 


Total receipts $3, 799. 18 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Dr. Doctor (Speech Association meeting) $161. 42 
Dr. Doctor (checking Annals and clerical) 800. 00 
Dr. Doctor (Speech and Hearing Association) 140. 43 
Nat Harris (special committee hearing) 11. 60 
American School for the Deaf 40. 40 
Sioux Falls Paper Co. (envelopes) 2.48 
Sioux Falls Post Office (postage) 

Roy Parks (expenses to go to New York for Ford Founda- 


Total disbursements 
Cash on hand June 8, 1955. 


8, 799. 18 
A. S. MYKLEBUST. 


Report oF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


(Roy G. Parks, superintendent, Arkansas School, Little Rock, chairman) 


Mr. Parks requested permission to circularize the committee and 
make a report at a later date. 
Request granted. 


Reporr oF COMMITTEE ON COMPETENCIES OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


(JAMES H. GALLOWAY, superintendent, Rochester School, Rochester, N. Y., 
chairman) 


In the absence of Mr. Galloway, Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer pre- 
sented the following report: 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION REPORT 


At the conference meeting in Sante Fe, April 20-24, 1954, the 
following action was taken “with respect to the Preliminary Re- 
port on Competencies Needed by Teachers of Deaf Children: 

1. A resolution was passed regarding that part of the re- 
port which stipulated normal speech and hearing as a com- 
petency. 

2. A committee was appointed by the president to make 
recommendations to the conference concerning the accept- 
ability of the remainder of the report. This committee con- 
sisted of Edward M. Twitmyer, Nathan P. waren and 
James H. Galloway, chairman. 
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The committee met at West Hartford with Dr. Boatner on 
October 29, 1954, when the following decision was made: That 
recommendations relating to the acceptability of the report should 
not be made upon the basis of the personal feelings of those com- 
prising the committee but rather upon the convictions of a broad 
cross section of conference members. 

Consequently, on November 12, 1954, a memorandum was sent 
to each member of the conference defining the committee’s assign- 
ment and stating: “In order for this committee to adequately 
fullfill its assignment, the reactions and guidance of each mem- 
ber of the conference is essential.” A booklet was enclosed for 
orientation. 

Only 20 responses were received. Five of these were from 
persons who had participated in formulating the competencies 
report. The committee met again in Mount Airy on May 21, and 
concluded that it could not make recommendations to the con- 
ference on the basis of such inadequate returns. Concern was 
expressed about the lassitude implied over problems which so 
gravely concern the conference. It was noted that this is very 
discouraging to committees who take their assignments seriously. 

In view of the fact that this committe is unable to make rec- 
ommendations as requested, the conference may wish to discuss 
the matter from the floor at the present meeting. 

Epwarp M. Twitmyer, 
NatuHan P. Harris, 
James H. Gatioway, Chairman. 


At the. conclusion of the report Dr. Twitmyer pointed out that 
various State departments of education might adopt the report as 
accepted by the United States Office of Education, when there were 
portions of the report totally unrealistic in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the members of the conference. 

Dr. O’Connor moved that the report of the committee on compe- 
tencies be accepted. Motion seconded by Dr. Craig. However, the 
motion was withdrawn after Dr. Twitmyer pointed out the impor- 
tance of the conference of executives taking a stand. 

Dr. J. A. Klein moved to defer action on the report of the com- 
mittee on competencies until later in the week after the executive 
committee had had an opportunity to meet. Motion passed. 

Dr. Sam B. Craig asked for the floor on a matter of new business. 

Dr. Craig pointed out that the profession has a very good biography 
of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet written by his son, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet. However, there had never been a good biography of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, himself. 

During the past few years, Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner had fallen 
heir to some very valuable material on Edward Minor Gallaudet and 
had spent a great deal of time in studying and preparing a biography 
to present to some publisher. Since the book would quite likely have 
a limited circulation, some support would be necessary to get a pub- 
lisher to accept the material and put it into printed form. 

Dr. Craig suggested that the conference of executives appoint Mrs. 
Boatner director of historical research for the conference of execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. The motion was seconded 
and passed. 


® 
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Dr. Boatner said that this brings us to the election of two mem- 
bers to the executive committee. The terms that are expiring are 
those of Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor and Mr. Marvin B. Clatterbuck. 

Mr. Roth nominated Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, superintendent, 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mount Airy. 

Mr. Hester nominated Dr. Carl E. Rankin, superintendent, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 

Dr. Twitmyer and Dr. Rankin were elected unanimously—their 
terms to expire in 1958. : 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE CON- 
FERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 27, 1955 


Members present : Members absent : 
Edmund B. Boatner Nathan P. Harris 
Robert S. Brown 
Joseph G. Demeza 
Marshall S. Hester 
William J. McClure 
Arthur S. Myklebust 
Howard M. Quigley 
Carl E. Rankin 


Mr. Brown moved that Dr. Powrie V. Doctor be reelected to a 3- 
year term as editor of the American Annals of the Deaf—term to ex- 
pire - 1958. Motion seconded by Mr. Quigley and passed unani- 
mously. 

The-coninaitine discussed at some length the question of paying ex- 
penses of the editor of the American Annals of the Deaf to various 
professional meetings. Also discussed was the question of paying 
expenses of the president to represent the conference at some of the 
meetings. 

Mr. Hester moved the president present a proposed budget to the 
executive committee for each successive fiscal year in sufficient time 
for the budget to be approved before the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The motion was seseeiaed and passed. 

Mr. Quigley moved that the committee recommend to conference 
membership that the list of individual teachers’ names be omitted from 
the January 1956 Annals as being unnecessary and uneconomical. The 
names to be printed in the future in each odd year. Motion passed. 


Report of AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear 
(Dr. Powrre V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., editor) 


A. FINANCIAL 


1. Financial report for 1954-55, will be given at the conference 
meeting in 1956. 
2. Residential school subscriptions: 
Number of teachers in residential schools 
Total number on educational staff 
Number of subscriptions from residential schools 
If each residential school took its quota of Annals we would have 619 
more subscriptions. This would amount to $2,166.50. 
72798 —s6——23 
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., 3. Rise in the cost of printing and in postage. We had more new 
teachers listed in the January 1955 Annals than ever before. About 
700 out of the 3,487 were new. This makes for added cost. 

4, Canada reports 220 teachers in residential schools. Canadian 
residential schools take 29 subscriptions. 

5. Social security. 

6. Teacher certification in the January Annals. This work is cost- 
ing the Annals a great deal. We were given $200 for this work for 
the past years. We need more now as we are retyping the entire list. 
Checking for the January issue requires much time. 

7. Proceedings for 1947 and 1949 have been published and mailed. 
We need more money from the convention for some of this. 


B. PUBLICATIONS 


1. Index for 1946-55: We have spent $229 given us last year in 
addition to some money from the Annals. We will need more. 

2. Theses, 1900-55: We have spent $171 given us last year in addi- 
tion to some money from the Annals. We hope to publish this list 
in the September 1955 Annals. 

3. Dr. Helmer Myklebust would like the conference and the con- 
vention to help pay for publishing a doctor’s thesis in one issue of the 
Annals. 


A PsYcHOLocIcAL Stupy OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED DEAF CHILD, D. ROBERT 
Frisina, Po. D., NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


His (Frisina) study is descriptive in nature, in that it includes statistical 
evidence on the incidence of mental deficiency in schools for the deaf, and also 
the nature of the problem which is presented by mentally deficient deaf 
children. The study included psychological appraisal, motor appraisal, hearing 
appraisal, etc. It includes correlations regarding the educational achievement 
level in relation to intelligence, hearing loss and other variables.” 

4, Reprints: 

(a) Language Outline, Central Institute. 
b) California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 
¢) South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg. 
5. Official organ: Official Journal. 


C. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


1. The Volta Bureau: 
a) Editorial committee, The Volta Review. 
b) Alexander Graham Bell Speech Association (member). 
1. St. Louis convention, 1954. 
2. Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, president. 
(a) Article, Deafness, World Scope ‘Encyclopedia, 
yearbook, 1956. 
(6) Tests for teachers of the deaf, educational testing 
service, Princeton, N. J. 
2. International Council for Exceptional Children (member) : 
(a) Cincinnati convention, program, both, with Gallaudet 
College, April 1954. 
(6) Long Beach convention, program at Riverside; booth with 
Gallaudet College, April 1955. 
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8. National Education Association: 

(3) Member of the National Education Press. 

6) Attend the regular monthly meetings of the Washington, 
D. C. group. 

4. American Speech and Hearing Association (member) : 

(a) Convention, Detroit, program, November 1952. 

7) Convention, New York, November 1953. 

e) Convention, St. Louis, program, November 1954. 

5. American Speech Association: Article, “Overcoming the Handi- 
cap of Deafness,” October 1954, Today’s Speech, Speech Association 
of the Eastern States. 

6. National Association of the Deaf: 

(a) Articles. 

(6) Correspondence. 

7. Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 

(a) Chairman, necrology committee. 

(6) Proceedings, 1947, 1949. 

(¢c) Panel, communications, Hartford, 1955. 

8. Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf: 

(a) Advisory committee, Teachers of Children who are Deaf: 
Their qualification and professional preparation, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(6) Adult Education Association convention, Washington 
(meeting). 

(c) Schools (17) visited (since April 1954) : 

New Mexico (conference). 

Kansas school (workshop). 

Central Institute for the Deaf (talk, teacher training class). 
Gallaudet day school (commencement talk). 

St. Rita Catholic school for the deaf, Cincinnati. 
Michigan School for the Deaf (commencement talk). 
New York School for the Deaf (commencement talk). 
South Carolina School for the Deaf (workshop). 

North Carolina School for the Deaf (talk, teachers). 
Mary E. Bennet day school, Los Angeles. 

James A. Foshay Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Manual Arts Senior High School, Los Angeles. 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside (I. C. E. C.). 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 

Utah School for the Deaf (talk, Adult Deaf Association). 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs (talk, facilities). 
Day class, Long Beach, Calif. 


At the close of his report, Dr. Doctor, editor of the Annals requested 
$200 for assistance in indexing the Annals. The request was approved, 

Mr. Hester moved that the president of the conference of executives 
appoint a committee to study an increase of the conference dues to help 
meet necessary expenses of the group. Motion passed. 

The committee discussed the name of the organization with the real- 
ization that the name was not descriptive of the organization. No 
action taken. 
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CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES, FOURTH SESSION 
MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1955 
4:15 p.m. 
Report ofr CoMMITTEE.ON TEACHER TRAINING 


(Roy G. Parks, superintendent, Arkansas School, Little Rock, chairman) 


Mr. Parks pointed out that business concerns go to colleges and uni- 
versities with scholarships and other awards for graduates. Educa- 
tion has no such incentive. He and his committee still believe that the 
proper approach to many of the foundations of the country would re- 
sult in grants toward scholarships or to the establishment of training 
centers for teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. Parks reported that the committee went to New York in March 
to meet with Dr. Alvin G. Eurich of the Ford Foundation and make 
an appre for funds to establish and operate training centers for teach- 
ers of the deaf. The request was turned down but interest was 
aroused. 

The committee was commended for its work and continued in ex- 
istence. 


Srrcra ComMrrreE ON COMPETENCIES oF TEACHERS OF THE Dear 
ADDITIONAL REPORT 


Dr. Cloud pointed out that the portion of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Competencies of Teachers of the Deaf of the United States Office 
of Education had deleted the part requiring speech and hearing as a 
competency of teachers of the deaf. Since this is the part that had 
been unacceptable to the conference of executives there seemed to be 
no further point in discussing the report and the report of the confer- 
ence committee on competency was accepted with appreciation on 
motion by Dr, Craig. 

Dr. Boatner announced that the executive committee had received 
only one invitation for the 1956 meeting—that from Mr. Robert 
Brown, of the Mississippi School. He indicated that the committee 
would be glad to receive suggestions and invitations from other 
members. 

Mr. McClure, secretary of the conference, reported on the meeting 
of the executive committee. 

(a); Dr. Doctor had been elected to a 3-year term as editor of the 

8. 

(6) The committee recommended to the conference as a whole that 
the list of teachers’ names should be omitted from the 1956 Annals 
to be printed in 1957 and every 2 years thereafter. 

(c) The president of the conference should appoint a committee 
to study an increase in conference dues to take care of necessary 
expenses. 

n the discussion that followed the membership rejected the sug- 
gestion that teachers’ names be omitted in 1956. 

Mr. Hester moved that the president appoint a committee to study 
the operation of the Annals including the feasibility of omitting the 
annual list of teachers’ names. Motion seconded and passed that a 
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committee of five be appointed and report to the entire membership. 

It was also moved and passed that a committee be appointed to study 
the revision of dues. 

The committee on statistics was directed to continue the preparation 
of a uniform transfer form for students transferring from one school 
for the deaf to another. 

President Boatner announced that a committee to study criteria 
for certification of nonacademic teachers would be appointed and also 
that criteria -for certifying nursery schoolteachers would be estab- 
lished by this same committee. 

Dr. Boatner expressed on behalf of the conference of executives 
appreciation and thanks to Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, who had served as 
chairman of the teacher training and certification committee so long 
and so well. Since Dr. Bjorlee was completing his duties and retiring 
from the Maryland School for the Deaf, Dr. Boatner appointed Mr. 
Howard M. Quigley, formerly a member of the certification commit- 
tee, as chairman of that committee and indicated that the existing 
vacancy would be filled at a later date. 

Dr. Boatner read a letter from Mr. J. H. McFarlane, of the Alabama 
School for the Deaf, calling attention to the anthology of poems by 
the deaf to be published in the near future. Mr. McFarlane requested 
that schools for the deaf secure copies for their libraries. 

Dr. Boatner also read a letter from Miss Betty Lou Points calling 
attention to her language storybook, Handbook for Living, soon to 
be reviewed in the American Annals of the Deaf and in the Volta 
Review and also a letter from Mr. D. B. Fry, chairman, Association 
for Experiment in Deaf Education, University College, London, Eng- 
land. Dr. Fry inquired about the possibility of obtaining funds for 
an experiment involving those deaf children in England who cannot 
be successfully taught by the oral method. No action was taken. 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld presented a resolution requesting that the 
conference of executives approve and endorse a nationwide study of 
employment opportunities and abilities of the deaf. 

The following resolution was moved and passed : 

Whereas it is a matter of deep concern to educators of the deaf that adequate 
and reliable data be made available on the vocational status of the deaf, data 
from which conclusions of importance to the programs of schools for the deaf 
may be derived and applied ; and 

Whereas similar information may be of distinct value to agencies of rehabili- 
tation, both State and Federal; and 

Whereas the occupational horizons open to the deaf are in need of careful 
exploration to determine the conditions that will best promote the welfare of the 
deaf, and so make available from the Nation’s sources of Manpower the maxi- 
mum potentialities of a large segment of the population: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, meeting in West Hartford, Conn., in June 1955, approve and endorse a 
nationwide study of the vocational activities in which deaf men and women find 
employment, including the conditions affecting them in such employment: And 
be it further 

Resolved, That such a study, contemplated by Gallaudet College, in cooperation 
with the National Association of the Deaf and the United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, receive the endorsement of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 


Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee requested an additional meeting to consider 
unethical attacks on residential schools for the deaf by persons know- 
ing little of their program, of their services, or of the needs of deaf 
children. As he pointed out, even pure oral schools are getting deaf 

72798—56——24 
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students educationally and emotionally confused by the advice and 
treatment received in various speech and hearing clinics. 

Referring specifically to an article in the Baltimore Sun with the 
violent attack on the Maryland School for the Deaf and Gallaudet 
College, Dr. Bjorlee pointed out that both Dr. Elstad and himself as 
well as Dr. Fusfeld had tried to get into the papers articles pointing 
out the errors in the aforementioned article by Dr. William G. Hardy 
of the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine. Dr. Bjorlee 

ointed out the numbers of maladjusted and misfit children who are 

eing enrolled in schools for the deaf at advanced ages because certain 
individuals or groups have encouraged the idea of sending these deaf 
children into public school classes in which they are totally unable to 
function. 

In the discussion which followed it was evident that almost every 
school for the deaf was meeting with this type of child in ever-increas- 
ing numbers and the group felt that the time should be found later 
in the week for a discussion of the problem. 

The meeting adjourned after Mr. Hester had pointed out that the 
conferences of executives is a confusing term and recommended that 
the president select 3 to 5 members to study a possible change in change. 

Motion seconded and passed. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES, FIFTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1955 


Dr. Boatner explained the appointment of a special committee to 
consider the position of Dr. William G. Hardy of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School in regard to the education of the deaf as expressed 
by him in an article which appeared in the Baltimore Sun. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad read a letter from Dr. Hardy written in 
reply to a letter from Dr. Elstad regarding the above-mentioned 
article. 

After some discussion the motion was made and passed that the 
president appoint a special committee to prepare a letter to be sent to 
the administrative head of the Johns Hopkins Medical School point- 
ing out the action taken by the conference of executives on the mali- 
cious attack on the educational system for the education of deaf 
children in the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Boatner appointed the following committee: 


Daniel T. Cloud, chairman 


Elwood A. Stevenson William J. McClure 
Joseph G. Demeza Roy M. Stelle 


Mr. Tillinghast moved that the committee be empowered to act in 
other situations which might arise. Motion seconded and passed. 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld was appointed as special consultant and 
advisor to the above committee. 


Report or Resotutions COMMITTEE 
(Dr. Danret T. CLoup, superintendent, New York School, chairman) 


_ Mr. President, our visit to this historic and distinguished institu- 
tion has been made most enjoyable and profitable because of the warm- 
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hearted, generous welcome extended to us by Superintendent and Mrs. 
Boatner, the board of directors, and the staff of the American School 
for the Deaf. I move you, sir, therefore, that the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American School for the Deaf extend to Dr. and Mrs. Boatner, 
and through them to the entire staff our thanks and felicitations. 


Danie T. Cioup. Cart E. RANKIN. 
Serena Davis. 


Mr. President, all of us have learned of the. retirement of our be- 
loved friend, counselor and leader, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, as super- 
intendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf and as chairman of 
the certification committee of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf. I move, you, sir, therefore, that this con- 
ference extend to Dr. Bjorlee our deep love, our appreciation of his 
long service to the deaf, and our wish that he may have many more 
years of enjoyable and useful living. 

Daniep T. Croup. Cart E. Ranxin. 
Serena Davis. 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The meeting was then adjourned. 
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